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• • Si^CO.Cj A.xotAL FLiJi-KAL I.tii.rlAGH]*tCY 

iHie Uepartnent of tne Interior began .iolding a series of library 
vork,snops in 196^ w.ien tne interdependence of lioraries was given 
recognicio^'*. T.'^e Worksnops uave Oiitiined agency prograr^i and 
policies; enp!iasized Defter agency--vide service; proisoted effi- 
ciency and econor.y of operations; encouraged exploration of new 
n:eti-.oas anu t^caniques for lii^-rary service and dissemination of. 
information; pressed education and training of library personnel, 
and provided a forum to establish attitudes and goals for a max- 
inu~ service effort for information comraunication , 

All of these objectives' are applio-able, of course, to Federal 
libraries in general' ihe 1972 library workshop was' the fi^rst. 
' • to which all Federal agencies were invited, and in fact five had 
principal roles in designing what was titled the First Annual 
" ' Federal Interagency Field Librarians Workshop. 

In continuance of historical practice of alternating Washington- 

i'ield, tne 1973 Workshop was sited outside Washington in Denvef, 

Colorado. The effort represented herein was interagency in a 

I truer sens^ than previous ones since nine agencies had substantive 

input in preparation. Attendance in a year of some travel 

restrictions was 283. 

♦ 

To achieve greater cohesiver\ess and to facilitate planning of 
future workshops, a Long-Range Planning Committee held several 
meetings during the Workshop to compose guidelines for future 
Planning Committees 'and participants. The Committee was organized 
with V/ashington and field representatives to diversify viewpoints. 

Tne contents of this Proceedings will reflect attention to some 
new areas as well as standard topics of perennial interest. 
Innovative sessions encouraged the user to assume a role in 
' criticizing performance in libraries, and invited librarians 

to gain familiarity with management of libraries. Among stand- 
ard subjects were interlibrary loan, binding, cataloging, and 
problem solving* 
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As arcCcpiaauu cf c,^ f.cxksHop Dfecares caje v^aespread, size vill 
contrijwcc advancage^ a.s well as createV-oblezs. Irenes in 
aevefeopzer^' can 'Ic discovered chrougri ^exaziinaticn of recenc 
/rocetrcin^s. Ine 'f97>^?roeeeGings represents acoEaer seep in, the 
aircCLioii.#of irproV^d 'Federal liorary operations as' it records 
greater caaa urpader^ input, to tue development of/services. 



Welcome - Conference Chairman 



Ladies and Gentlemen: , ; • • 

Good morning. and -welcome to the 197^ederal Library WorkshopI 

I am Warren McBirney, Bureau of Reclamation Engineering and 
Research Center in Denver, Conference Chairman for this 1973 
meeting. For the first time in Denver, it-'is our pleasure to 
host-^s important' interagency conference, the second of its 
scope designed to produce more effective operations in Federal 
libraries and better cooperation among them. If numbers are 
any measure of success, this conference should- be -called 
successful. After worrying all spring and summer about the 
effects of 'travel restrictions, and actually considering what 
to' do if prospective attendance did not reach 100, we find now 
-that over 250 have registered. 

^ These are days of increasing 

pressures to curtail expenditures 
and staffs, and while defending 
the benefits of library services 
is easy for- us to do, we must 
nevertheless join in the national 
^effort to get the most for the 
taxpayer's dollars. Consequently, 
we chose to emphasize on the 
program those aspects of v/ork and 
.management which, when added 
together, carl cause a synergistic, 
effect instead of a linear one. 
For this Workshop we have adopte'd 
this definition for synergism) 
The joint action of factors whiq|| 
when taken together increase each 
others effeqtiveness. 

In 1969,' Interior librarians in 
the Denver area hosted Interior's 
Library Workshop, the predecessor 
for the present expanded series of conferences inaugurated last 
year. In my opening remarks at that time, I gave the conferees 
ttie usual greeting and a chamber-of-commerce type run-down on 
Denver and Colorado. And for 4 days everything I said was the 
truth. . , ' . , 




On the concluding Friday, ijowever, our influence on the weather { 
ran out and in about 12 hours we had 16 inches of the wettest 
niost embarrassing snow ^ou ever saw, A few conferees did not 
get. transportation from^the airport until Sunday. 

So this year I will not stick my neck out; I'll limit my remarks 
to saying, "You are in Mile-hi Denver," and hope we .don't have 
an earthquake. * ^ 

You have ahead of you a very busy 5 days during which a-varidd 
program with several innovations will be'prgsented. All of us , 
working to produce this meeting are available to assist you in ' 
any way possible: do not h^sit^te to call upon us. ^ 
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'plans for the federal 'LIBRARY WORKSHOP - 1973- 



Deborah A. Eajton 
Librarian 
Wildlife Research Center 
Denver, Colorado 



Alice loaked around her in great surprise. 

"Why 'I do believe we* ve been under this 'same tree the 
.wliole tintel Everything's just as it-Wasl" 



"Of course it is," said the Queen. "What Would you 
have it?" \ ^ 



"Well," in 6ur country," said Alice still panting a. «^ 
little, VoITd generally get .to somewhere els^ — if 
you ran very fast for a long time as v/e'ye been doing*" 

"A slow sort of countryl" said the Queen. '^'Now, here, 
you see, it takes all the running ^xan do, to keep in 
the same place. If you want to get somewhere else, you 
must run at least, twice as fast as that." 

tProm Through the Looking Glass, by Lewis Carroll) . . ^ 

As members of the Federal Library 
Community, we find ourselves in - 
Alice's situation— running as 
fast a5 we can and barely standing 
in the same place. Obviously, we 
are going to^haVe to develop a^ 
synergistic approach among our-, 
selves if we are to even k-eep up 
with where we are. The objectives 
of this workshop reflect that need. 

♦ 

When the Field Planning Committee 
first met in February, we had ^ ' 
blank sl^te. We ha^.been told • 
that Denver was the spot, and* that 
the rest wsTs up t-^ us^. Tlie • 
Committee thought -a good deal ,^ 
?ibout -the purpose of these inter- *- 
agency meetings and decided that 
we Would try to provide an 




^ atmosphere in which there could- be a meaningful interchange of 
"both ideas and services throughout; the whole spectrum of 
library neetTs. We also did something else. To de'fing. our 
overall objectives and ^ssure continuity in future workshops, 
we^c'reated a Long Range Planning Committee. The present members 
of this committee are: 

Mary A. Huffer, Interior \ 

Elsa S. Freeman, Housing and Urban Development 

Ma ett Za&^i4j4y-CQr-f^( ^f-E -ng i iiee^^^ - 



^_tanl_e_y J. Bougas, Commerce 
^ Ray DT-ReeSe., Interior ' — • " 

' Ruth Gilbert, Veterans Administration 
Yvonne Rhodes, Army ^ 

i 

^ rhey .will be working not only on setting up future workshops- 
selecting sponsors, locations, etc.— but on (Refining where we . 
are going, our organizational structure, and a permanent title 

'for the workshop. 

Up to now, the workshop has not had even a-recognizable name. 
Being a librarian, I found that I can trace the history of the 
workshop through my card catalog .*^^Let me begin with tin's one 
and list my "see also's" /in reverse chronological order: 

1973: Federal Library Workshop 

' 1972: Annual Federal Ii>teragency Field Librarian's 

Workshop ^ 

1971: Li|)rary Worksliop 

1970: Departmental Library Workshop 

1969: Departmental Library Workshop 

1968: Biennial Depa^tmental Library Workshop 

In tl]e beginning, Intpior designed what was intended as a 
'training session for field librarians. As the idea grew, 
involvement expanded,'! so that by 1971 Commerce and Interior 
joined forcgs^and /Ust year over 300 representatives f»jom - 
several agencies had become Involved. s ^ ' \ 

This- year we are continuing to develop our resources within the 
Federal Cominunity: Agencies taking an active part include . 
Agriculture, Air Force, Army , ^Commerce, Environmental Protection 
Agency; Housing and Urban Development, Interior, and Veterans * 
Administration. . • v' 

Each workshop has it? own approach, 'and this is 'no exception 
This y^ar, beyond technical and theoretical sessions related tc 



librar ies, 



we !*ave aimed at additional areas relevant to the 
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Federal-lli'brary: Advanced Data Processing, Management by 
Objectives, CoFnmuni cations, and a free-wheeling session where 
we've invited the library users to criticizejibraries,. When 
users agreed to'^speak, we informed them the prerequisite was 
' that they must write theiV own c;omments\ ' ^ 

Our goals were to identify federal libraries as informed 
' information systems and analyze tneir effectiveness, to survey 
current' trends in library services, and to interpret the impact 
of government policies on libraries and library management. 

Have we achieved our -goals? is this workshop a synergistic 
approach to' library objectives? You as a participant will have 
an opportvinity to answer these questions by. filling out our 
evaluation forms. 

In the meantime, back to Alice, whose viewpoint again seems ^ 
relevant to our workshop^: . . ^ 

"Cheshjre-Puss . 'I . would you teU me plfease 
which way ought I to go from here?" • 
• * ^ 

"That depends a good deal on where you want to 
get to," said the Cat.. ^ / 

"I don't much care where — ," said Alice. 

. . "Then it .doesn't matter whTch way you go," 

said' the Cat. 

"So long as I get somev/here ," Alice added as 
an exf^lanation. 

"Oh, you're sure to do that," said the Cat, 
"If onl^c^ou walk long' .enough." 

(From Alice's Adventures' in Wonderland/' by 
Lewis Carroll. ) * ^ ' 



KEYNOTE ADDRESS 



THE FEDERAL LIBRARY COW-IITTEE AND INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 

0 

John Charles Finzi , Assistant ^Director for Library Resources 
Reference Department, Library of Congress 



1. Background to the formation of the Federal Library CCijniittee, 
^ Types of Federal Libraries represented. Need for coordina- 
tion in solving common problems. 

2. Formation of the Federal Library Committee. Its structure, 
functions > and role. ' " 

3. Activities and accomplishments of the Federal Library 
Committee since 1965. 

4., r Reorganization of tne Federal Library Committee in 1973 and 
its broader membership. 

5. Prospects and hopes for' the future. 

Mr. Chairman, fellow federal 
librarians, I am indeed pleased 
to be here with you today and I 
am also honored for having been 
asKed to deliver the Keynote 
Address at the opening of the 
Federal Library Workshop 1973. 
As you know, I come to you not 
as a past^ Executive Secretary of 
the Federal Library Committee nor 
as the incoming one. This 
position, as you know, is at 
present vacant and even though an 
appointment is expected in ^the 
near future no announcement has 
yet been made. I personally 
regret that Frank Kurt Cylke, the 
immediate past Secretary of the' . 
Committee, who has done so much 
during the past few years in 
building up the Committee into a 
strong and dynamic force, is not here to deliver this particular 
address and to tell you .in hts ov/n words the significance of this 
Committee. This could not be helped, however, and I come to you 
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as. one who has at least participated in ^iie of the task forces of 
the Committee since the very inception ana v/ho has foil ov/ed the 
development and work of this ta(^y with gre^t and keen interest. 
Much of what I shall report to ypu today I have discus-sed at 
length with Mr. Cylke,l|||^ the CHief of the Division for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped in^ the Reference Department of 
the Library of 'Congress, and this.^b^s insured' that what I say 
will be pretty close to what his address would have been. 

Whaj: I want te do today is to ^.gj^j^|^^ome of the background for 
the establishment of the Federal.iMbCf^^ its formation 

organizational structure, it3 objectiV|^Bnd goals; and problems 
that it. set out to study and possibly and the mechanics of 

its operation; its accomplishments duriK^^eogst^ eight years; 
and,. finaUy, some words about its receqferStJfgan^^ and its 
potential and prospects for the future, 

The story o^ the Federal Library Committee has now been told 
several times and in much better v/ords than mine. For those of 
you who will want to look further into the development and early 
hj^orv of the Federal Library J^ommit tee, I v/ould strongly 
recommend a series of articles Vnich appeared in 1970 in the July 
and October issues of the Drexel Li braV-y Quarterly . This series 
of articles edited by Paul Howard, the first Executive Secretary, 
and Marlenfe Horrisey, Executive Assistant to the Librarian of 
Congress, are actually tne best documentation that can*be found 
on the first five years of the Committee. The series opens with • 
a preface by Dr. L., t)uincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress and 
Chairman of ,th^ Committee,"* and the quota^tion of the -Press Belfease 
of ;4arch iT, 1965, which announced the establishment of the _\ 
Federcdl Library Committee, seems to be a fitting opening, for'.this 
report:' ' - . • 

Tlj^ Library of Congress, with the cooperation 
of the Bureau of the Budget, has taken the 
initiative in establishing a Federal Library 
• . Committee to improve coordination and 

planning among research libraries of the 
Federal Government, so that common problems 
may be identified, solutions sought, and 
services to the Government and the Nation 
improved. 

The date of this release is actually a milestone in the history 
of federal libraries. The need, for an interdepartmental body or 
mechanism for the coordination of federal library programs and 
devoted to the se^eking of .solutions for. common and critical 

'lo- 



problems had been felt for over iialf a century and periodica;ll^ 
revived and discussed. ♦ More recently th6 idea of establ isKihig 
an interdepartmental advisory group to stuxiy and foster federal • 
library coordination was forcefully discussed in a BfookingS- ' , 
Institution document entitled Fe^Jeral , Department Libraries , 
edited by tuther Evans and issued in 1956. ^ ^ 1 

The comlionaTi ty of .interests and problems of libraries maintained 
by the. Federal Government iias long been recognized,' As in other 
library ^establishments, budgets and st^f^s have seldom been * 
adequate to assure 1>iie quantity, quality, arvd level of services ' 
their user^ had a right to expect; Organizational ly, federal ■ 
libraries have usually been relatively lov/ in the bureaucratic 
hierarciiy, frequently snaring the status of the building management 
service's, the supply offi^?, or thefcail and fiVes^unit. Because - ' 
library special ization.an^ the importance of library holdings and 
services have not been fully recognized by some agency administ^ra- 
tors, long-established specialize?! libraries with distinguished ^ 
collections built up over many yearSj^,ha-ve been relegated 'to the'^ 
basement level or disbanded in reorganisation of federal .agencies; 
even in those whose mi ssien-^ccompl ishments ar6 ^obviously . * 
dependent upon collection- and use of bookstand other printed 
materials. Moreover, the greatest number of federa-l 1 ibraries- are 
supported and maintained by agencies whicii are mission-oriented * 
and for this reason subject to all tne changes that may affe(;t. the 
parent body: change of mission, budget cuts, change of empha-sfs, 
etc. And yet, federal libraries and their collections represent 
a basic national resource. While supporting the mis§ioils of the 
various federal agencies they serve, they are also public . 
institutions, and .their collections are often tiie most compr?l\en- 
sive in the specialized fields they cover. They ^/ere established . 
and are maintained to support administra.tive and -special ized 
research programs, and their 'services are extended diV^dtly or . 
indirectly to all segments pf the population.^ These federal 
libraries, numbering about 2,000, are widely 'dispersed v/ithin th6 
United States and around the world/ fiorty percent of th^ are - 
outside the continental United States* Only sevep percent .are 
located within the metropolitan Washington > D.C., area* Federal 
libraries are diversified in type, ^iz^, and resource's. They 
include Presidential , 'National , academic, school, special, 
technical, general, and institutional organizations* They are 
found within the general administrative structure and on military' 
ba^es throughout the world, in prisons, in hospitals, and on 
Indian reservations. Ea.ch type of 1 ibrary tproyides various 
Services within specific areas. Presidential libraries specialize 
in the* official records, memorabilia, literature,^ and other ^ 

IG ^ 
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materials concerning* the adjoinijstratijon of an individual President 
of the^ United States. National 'libraries are representative o*f- 
the Government and the Nation. General -libr^irie's meet cultural , 
informational, educational, -and recreational needs of those 
attached to a mi"[^itary 'or public service agency. Acadernic libraries 
including' service academy libraries, serve the faculty and students 
in federaV colleges^ universities, vocational, ,gra.duat€, and post- 
graduate schools. 'School libraries serve schools on military bases 
and on Indian reservations. Special or technical libraries support 
agencies requdriVig special and technical infomnation. Institu- 
tional libraries Serve hospitals and penal institutions.. 

Exe-lusive of the national libraries, expenditures of federal . 
libraries in fiscal 1^70, totaled nearly" $16, OOO^QOO, on* mart-erials, 
$38,000,000 on personnel, $2,300,000 on equipmentV^ $5,000,000 on 
contracts, ajid $1 ,600,000 on miscellaneous items, for a total of 
$62,900,000. . ' . ' 

.In various degrees; all these libraries*, whi^ch.'are supported and 
maintained by the federal Government, are faced v/ith' problems 
which are well known to all of us; 

* * 'T'- the housing of expanding collections; 

the, inadequacy of library space assignments-; • 

. • equipment needs; " , 

-- disposition of surplus materials;*. • . r 

procurement of current material sl 

contro.V'of • th'e colle'ctions;". ' • ' - 

. -- service requireffients; 

-- accessibil i ty of' information^, 

-t- automation of records; 

personnel administration; " 

>- and many others 

I, , 

And, it v/as exactly to introduce a h'^igher degree of corrmuni cation 
and coordination in the study »and attempted solutions of these^ 
problems that the Federal Library Cormiittee was established. " And 
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it was for 'this specific purpo.se that the Library of Congress and 
the Office of Management and Budget (then the Bureau of the Budget) 
agreed to orgarfize a cooperative body. As mentioned earlier, the ' 
establishment of the^ Federal Library CofmiUtee was" announced on 
March 11 , 1955. Paul Howard, Bej(artment of the Interior Librarian, 
served as the first Executive Secretary. Upon his retirement in 
1970, he was -succeeded by Frank Kurt^Cylke. 

Membership ij\ the Cormnlttee was comprised of representatives of the 
three national libraries, and all the Cabinet 'Agencies. Further, 
six independent agencies were elected every two years. - In addition 
there were five official observers. G,uest observers were appointed 
from time to time. ^ - 

The Federal Library Conrnittee,' upon deliberation, determine^ that 
its efforts should be directed toward concentrating the intellec- 
tual resources present in the federal library and library-related 
'information community to three points:* 

1. To achieve better utilization of library resources and 
facil i ties; 

2. To provide more effective plamii/ig, to the development, 
and operation of federal libraries; and 

3. ^To promote' an optimum exchange of experience, skill, 
and resources. 

<» 

Funding support was solicited and obtained frorti the Council on 
Library Resources in June T965\- ' A total of $97,650,000 waS 
appropriated to maintain activity for a three-year period. In 
1969, Federal, Library Committee support was assumed by the Library 
of Congress and 'p,lacad^ directly under the Office of , the Librarian 
of 'Congress. . ' * ---m • ^ * 

To achieve the three noted goals and to facilitate implementation 
jof six functional approaches, a .full-time Secretariat was / - 
established and a Task,-Force-^ubcCmmi ttee/Work'Group operating 
method organized. 'Work groups included those directed toward: . 

J. Aec^uisi.tion of t'i^nary [Materials and Correlation of 
..v'Tedera.! L.iV^/'^.^sources 

• .2. Autorrr^ttori df Library Operations 

3. Interlibrary Lo^in vArrangements' 

* ■ ' ► * " 

4, tjlission of Fedfe'ral: Libfari^^ " ' \ - 
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Physical Facilities 

/ 

Public Relations 

Recruiting and Personnel 

8. Statistics. 

An of ' these Task Forces and Work Groups were staffed by 
volunteers from various federal libraries in the Washington area. 

In 'its work and activities, the federal Library Comnittee not only 
coordinates' libfary interests within the federal system but also 
serves in a. very real sense as a bridge between the federal and 
non-federal sectors and many of its products have an impact and 
usefulness which transcend jts primary concern with federal 
libraries and extend to the whole library community. 

When the Federal Library Coimittee was established it was evident 
that in order to carry out the envisioned programs considerable ^ 
sums of money would be required. Possible sourc6s--suth as 
foundation grants, direct appropriations by the U.S. Congress, 
grants /rom federal agencies, anc) subsidies from agencies repre- 
sented on the Committee--were considered and the various roadr 
blocks and alternatives weighed. As mentioned before, an aus- 
picious beginning came with the establishment of the Committee 
itself, as the Council on Library Resources agreed to provide 
funds for employing a secretariat and administrative expenses 
for the Committee for three years. This was done v/ith the under- 
standing that if the operation was successful enough to justify 
an appropriation request, the Library^of Congress v/ould make such 
a request tO* Congress .for subsequent years, a request that was 
jater made and approved. 

In the area 1c>f spedif ic-^studies and investigations where funding 
was found necessary*, to pay for the work involved, a satisfactary 
arrangement which w^s exploited during the past few years has 
been the use df moneys avajlabld to tffe U.S. Office of Education 
for research' grants in fields. in which the Committee was 
definitely Interested- and that, while pertinent to federal, 
problems, would also c^arry benefits and .impact on the total fibrary 
community, f-'ln this respect it became quite evident th^j: govern- 
ment libraries would provide a convenient .laboratory for inves- 
tigating problems for the entire libray:y community. Since the 
Office of Education found difficulty in transferring research funds 
to other federal agervcies, this •problem was solved in two ways, one 
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by persuading universities to submit research proposals dealing 
with federal library problems, and two by having the Offiee of 
5^ Education send out "Requests for Proposals" to prospective 
contractors. In each case^the Federal Library Committee and its 
Task Forces actively participated in the project. Task Forces 
that have been closely involved with such grants were: 

Task Force on Acquisition and Correlation 
of Collections ^^^^^^ 

George Washington University Biological 
Scienc€5k;^Communi cation Project 

# Task Force on Automation 

Information Dynamics Corporation and 
thfi^ Systems Development Corporation 

Task Force on Education 

'^Catholic'University of America . 

The funding situation for the Federal Library Committee projects 
is complex but promising and was recently aptly summarized by_ 
Kurt Cylke: 

"The Federal Litrary-eommtttee has been able to 
; serve as a kind , of catalyst in seeing that 

federal library problems. It has not had control, 
'i of Jarge funds but has been able to persuade two 

federal agencies and two. foundations— the' Cafrit;& . 
, * .Foundation .fo> example— to support its programs. 
Through the calendar year 1973 a total of more 
than one million* has been spent on FL'C research 
with considerably more. in prospect. As ihe total 
program, develops it is likely that funds from 
additional sources will^have to be found and that 
help from Committee memljers will be required." 

The various Task Forces andHlieir subcoirariittees have woK^ked on- 
problems represepting the bro^^d range of federal libraries' 
interests and some of the pufcrlications produced or sponsored, by 
the 'Committee are worth mentioning: , 

^ Guide to laws and Regulations on Federal libran'es 

^ ^ Survey of Special Libraries Serving the Federal 
Governmenjb' 
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• Procuremenc of Library Materials in the Federal 
' Government ^ • 

The Role of Libraries in Relation to Information 
ActiyitieT ^ 

. A Study of Resources and Major Subject Holdings 
Available in U.S. Federal Libraries Maintaining 
• ♦ Extensive or Unique Collections of Research ' 
Materials (OE Bureau ef- Research - Mildred Benton - 
* September 1970) 

^ Automation and tqe Federal Library Community: -Report 

' on a Survey, .by Madeline Henderson and Susan Geddes 
a973) ^ ZEr"^ = 

f-toreover, under the sponsorship of the Committee, as^summarizpd by 
Dr. Mumford, . — , > 

basic data have^bee(r assembled also concerning , 
- acquisitions policies and collections of federal 
libraries and application of automated techniques 
to library proces s — Che-^mmi ttee v/on<ed closely 
and actively with the Civil Service Commission in 
, the revision of standards for federal library 

positions. FLC itself^ established a national roster 

of qualified! student'librarians available fo> 
federal libV'piry servi^'ce., A statement of the mission 
, of federal ]1braries, developed .by the Committee,, 
has served the bajis foi^ study of upgrading of 
the operations of a number of federal libraries. 

f 

A recent and most significant accomplishment of the Federal Library 
Committee has been the sponsoring a:nd poor(jinating the contracting 
of the Ohio Callege Library Center (OCLC) for its services to-^ 
federcfl libraries in furnishing on-line cataloging data in Machine- 
Readable Cataloging (|4ARC) format fromM'ts data base. The'arrange- 
ments were completed by Jme 30 of this year and will provide at 
different fees the use of a dedicated line as v/ell as availability 
through a telecommunication network--probably Tymshare, Incorporated, 
Local telephone outlets will be available to federal ' 1 ibraries and 
it is estimated^that t;iose libraries outside of the Washington area 
will be able to avail themselves of this serv^ice. if they wish and 
are willing to subscribe to certain minimal operating requirements* 

While coordination of efforts and the study of common problems and 
the search for their solutions are the most evident and visible 
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aspects '^of tae work and function of the Federal Library Committee, 
underlying all this ti^ere-are two fui:ther themes whfch are of 
great contemporary mom6nT:um to tiie whole library v/orld and 
increasingly sq to federal libraries. These concepts are, of 
course, tiie sharing of resources \/herever possible and the trend- 
toward w.ider and wider networks of services and distribution of 
information. At presentit is estimated that of the approximately 
2,000 federal libraries, excluding tKe three national libraries, 
about one. hundred already participate in formally established 
networks/ More than four hundred pursue cooperative work on an 
informal basis. Most of these groups include ten or fev/er 
libraries, but several agency-wide organizations, such as the 
Veterans Administration, include up to 200 participants. Some 
of these networks also include a blend of federal and non-federal 
libraries.' fletv/orking, or cooperative undertakings, include, of 
'course, a very broad range of library activities such as union 
^catalogs, preparation of subject bibliographies, cataloging, 
training programs e.nd courses, centralized acquisition, etc. Among 
these, interlibrary loan is one of the major efforts among federal 
libraries. These^acti vi ties and efforts are of major and basic 
int^r'est Jo the Federal Library Committee, which * as the occasion 
demands, supports or sponsors these national cooperative efforts 
of federal libraries.. ' . , , 

Wf n,ie the principal- topic of this talk is the f^ederal Library 
Committee', it wouW not be possible to leave unmentioned anpther 
.body which pursues similar work in' a more circumscribed area and^ 
\/Kich not only closely interacts with the Federal .Library 
Committee but also shares, witii it its principal officer. This 
body is the U.S» national Libraries Task^ Force 'of which the 
Executive Secretary of the Fdd^ral Library Committee is automat- 
ically the Chairman. Tiie National .Libraries Task Forces was 
established in 1967'by the directors of the. three national 
libraries, the Library of Congress, the"* National Library of 
Medicine, and the National Agricul tura]. Library , , to coordinate 
areas of common interest to the^ three national libraries and again, 
as in tfie -case; of the Federal Library 'Committee,- to study and 
search f or ,the solution of common problems. During-the past 
seveV-al years* the Task Force has ^worked actively in the fields of 
acquisition, descriptive and subject cataloging, and various 
phases of automation toward the ultimate goal of "development of 
.a rtational data bank of machine-readable cataloging Information... 
as a central resource for all libraries." The Task Force has 
s^ubmitted recommendations to the directors on: 

The adoption of the MARC II 'Format for the 
communication of bibliographic' information; 
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— Measures to assure compatibility in 
descriptive cataloging practices} 

— Adoption of standard calendar data and 
standard language codes; 

— Adoption of standard character sets for 
Roman alphabets and Romanized non-Roman 
alphabets; and 

— Plans for the National Serials Data Program* 

At the present time the Task Fdrce is also developing work 
programs to consider cooperation between automa;tion projects, 
the development of standards fjDr subscription dealer 
performance,, and the development of a standard order form and 
.standard book order format. 
*• 

As it is quite evident, undertakings of this kind, even, though 
originating from the three national libraries, cannot but have 
aia impact on the total federal library community and the inter 
action between the Federal Library Committee and the National 
Libraries Task Force is bound to continue and intensify. 

Before concluding this talk, there is one further subject I should 
like to touch on, namely the recent reorganization of. the 
structure of the Federal Library Committee. This reorganization, 
which was enacted on June 1, 1973, is fully described on page . 
14729 of volume 38, no. 106, of the Federal Register , and those 
'''of yoti-who^ would wish to analyze it in its details are referred 
to it. Essentially what this reorganization did was to broaden , 
considerably representation on the Conmittee and to make possible 
for a number of federal agencies, which were previously not 
represented on the Committee, to have a more direct input into 
its deliberations. The Chairman of the Committee continues to 
be the Librarian of Congress. The functions of the Commi ttee^ are 
also very clearly spelled out and it will be of great interest 
to you to hear them* The Committee shall on a Government-wide 
basis 

1. consider policies and problems relating to 
federal libraries, 

2. evaluate federal library programs and 
resources. 

3. determine priorities among library issues 
, requiring attention, 
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4. examine the organization and policies for 
acquiring, preserving, and making information 

■ * available, ^ * 

5. study the need for and potential of technological 
innovation in library practices, 

6. study library budgeting and staffing problems, 
including the recruiting^ education, training, 
and remuneration of librarians. 

Within these areas the Committee shall recotnmend policies .and other 
measures. 

1. to achieve better utilization of federal library 
resources and facilities, 

2. to provicfe more effective planning, development, 
and operation of federal libraries, 

3. to promote more effective service to the Nation 
. at large. 

f 

Moreover, the Committee shall consider and recommend measures for 
the implementation of federal library policies and programs, and 
shall serve as a forum for the communication of information among 
federal librarians and library users. 

Quite an assignment!^ But the Federal Library Cofnmittee has now 
'gained both the support and the cooperation of the- Office of 
Management and Budget and the General Accounting Offi*ce, and this 
'spells well for the future. Much research has ^een done and in , 
many areas, and in several of these we are approaching now the 
phase of implementation. Channels of communication and coordi- 
nation have been established and action and influence, in a * 
collective manner, will, be the by-products. 

In the words of the Chairman of the Committee, written three years 
ago, but still valid today. 

The Federal Library Committee is continually in the 
process of examining the involvement of federal 
. libraries in research planning and decision-making 
throughout the Government. It has recognized that 
its concern must extepd beyond the completion of 
specific studies and development of recommendations. 
It is the Committee^s continuous follow-through and 
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concentration of implementation that are helping 
it to kindle a nev/ vitality and provide nev/ 
visibility for library activities in the Federal 
Government. 
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CAREER MAI;AGE.MENT FOR LIBRARIANS 
B' THE DEPARTf-lEIJT OF, CONS^RCE* 

^- ' . Dr. Stanley J. ^ugas 

Director; Department of 
Commerce iibrary 

The Department of Commerce Library Scienc? Career f^nagement Program - 
(Department Adminffetrative Order 202-^06; Amendment T; Appendix D, 
February 12, 1?73) prbvides a framevorkfor the development ^nd 
advancement of Department of Commerce Library employees in a career 
management program which has been initiated covering all those who 
serve all Department of Commerce Libraries and those who ijave an ' 
interest in the fieM. The basic objective of the program will be 
to attract, train, and retain the highest quality personnel to meet 
the departoent/s present and future -staffing needs. (B.Ol.) 

The program will foster a work climate that will satisfy employee 
•needs for recognition, belonging, accomplishment, encourage support 
of the prograb through fair treatment and constructive counseling 
supervisors will appraise performance, progress and prospects for 
advancement of staff; career knowledge, ability, and competence will 
be enhanced by mobility of employees across organj.2ational lin^es; 
training and developfne^^t of all staff will be encouraged. (B,02.) 

y 

The library science career field consists of all positions involving 
duties that require a knowledge of the theories, objectives, prin- 
cipals and techniques of library and information sciences. Typical 
duties 'performed by such staff include administration and management 
of a library and its staff, selection and acquisition of materials, 
cataloging and classification of acquired materials, refereace 
service for library users including preparation of bibliographies. 
(B.O^.) [ ^ . ' 

The program is further based oa the systematic development of employees 
through assignments and training based on a written plan setting 
forth the employee's immediate and long-range goals which will be 
coupled with annual evaluations of training, competence ^nd'potential. 



(B.05.) 

The program is open to all employees of the department in library 
and information science positions. Registration is voluhtary and 
appropriate forms are available through personnel offices and 
libraries.,. All employees in the library science field or those 
interested in the program are encouraged to register to take advan- 
tage of this unique opportunity for, training and development. (G.OI-O6. ) 

*A11 references are to DAO 202-^406, Am. 7, App. D, 2/12/73. \^ 
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I>ntake and Career Patterns 

The systematic and continuing Intake of carefully selected, highly 
. qualified career traine'es *at the entrance level is essential to meet 
current ar.d future staffing needs of the lib.-ary science function. 
Although career field intake' vi II normally occur at the trainee level; 
it is also essential to the development of quality staffing -that 
there be some infusion of candi'Sates at the various levels from 
other sources. These candidates may be nonfederal applicants. 

All candidate? considered for appointment^ to a position in this * 
field mu^^.t .meet the Civil Service Commission (CSC) Qualification 
standardc described in CSC Handbook ^Xll8 . These standards presently 
provide for the ndvement of personnel from related occupations into 
profes'^ional librarian positions under certain circumstances. In 
. some instances a written tect is required. Under these provisions, 
movement from a techjnician position to a professional librarian 
position is possible. The prt>bability of such a move, however, will 
depend primarily ^on the availability of qualified candidates for any 
given vacancy, the degree of competition which exists among all 
available talent* and the specific needs of the operation unit involved. 
(D.02 aib.) ' ' ^ 

The Library Science Career Program makes it possible for candidates 
to begin working in this career field at various grade levels. New 
entrants into the career field, at least twj^e during the first year, 
are given specialized career appraisal aod counseling for the pur- 
po'>e of evaluating their individual prp^ress, and as a basis for 
preparing for the annual app^-aisal and counseling ses^sions. 

Each operating unit and departmental office employing new entrants 
into the Library Science Career Field designater a senior official 
counr.elor. This official is responsible for advising and coun- 
seling the new employee ar^d for preparing an initial training plan 
with due regard to the ne;jt^ employee's level of training, experience,-, 
interests, and aptituder. The training plan is reduced to writing 
within 30 dayc- after the new employee enters on duty. A copy of 
the plan is furnished the employee,* the operating unit personnel 
officer, and the division chief, Depart/nental Library Division. (E.05 
a&b.), 

' Appraisal and Counseling ' 

The appraisal process is the principal me^ns byvwhlch the super- 
visor can deter'mine whether ox not the employee is ready for greater 
responsibility and/or advancement; has deficiencies which must be 
overcome and the means to correct them; or has exceptional talents 
which wou\d permit accelerated developmental activiri^s. This formal' 
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process is in addition zo the regular day-to-day attention vhich 
the supervisor should give to evaluating employee performance and 
suggesting ways in which the employee can develop and progress. • 

Periodic appraisals Sy supervisors of employees' past performance, 
which should be reflective of potential capabilities, serve several 
important career managefnent objectives. -For example, they provide 
a basis for (l) determining specific types of training and develop- 
ment required; (2). planning future assignments^ and (3) ranking 
employees among their peers when considering candidates to fill 
positions of higher grades. (E.02 aScb.) 

Appraisals are made by the employee's immediate supervisor. AD HOC 
Panel appraisals are encouraged for senior level positions which 
involve supervisory and management capabilities. Kauurally, "a form 
(CD-275) is used to record the appraisals. Appraisals are coordina- , 
ted annually and factors are noted excellent, above average, aveVage, 
and marginal. • (E.02 a-d.) 

Career counseling is the art of communicating advise, information, 
instruction, or judgment to an employee to assist in determining 
career goals and in meeting the developmental needs imposed by 
this determination. Under no circinnstances. should it consist of 
mandatory directions or criticisms of other career opportunities. 
The judgments and choices of the individual should be respected. 

The counseliog^process is a two-i^ay discussion between the car.eer 
employee and tm supervisor or career counselor. A constructive 
attitude on the part of ^both parties is required if the process is 
to be beneficial. 

The objective of career coAinseling is to motivate the employee 
toward a career in the Department of Commerce. Good counseling 
should result in the development or career employees who are strongly 
motivated, better prepared^ and more adaptable to the departmen^t 's 
need for a highly qualified workforce. (E.03 a-c.) 

The immediate supervisor is responsible for conducting the counseling 
session. The employee should have a good ideju, on what career plan 
is desired. The session would concern itself with growth in current 
occupation, changes in career field, change to another organization 
within the department or a combination ofThe three. The counselor 
will pf^ necessity look at technical qualifications, personal attri- 
butes, career opportunities, and strong and weak points. All these 
are detailed in the LSCMP. ^ . 

Thirty days after counseling a career plan is filed on CD-257 cover- 
ing mobility, short and long-range goals, assignments, and completion 
"^'date of developmental activities plus evaluations.. 
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Training and Dev-elopcsent 

The LSC Board is nov considering various tr fining vehicles for in- 
house training for staff. These vill involve materials of a 
library being described to, an: studies by, personnel of other* 
libraries. For example, trhe staff of ICC/L may prepare a course 
(one or tvo days) in the uce of the economic, industrial, foreign, 
ir.a'-'^et, ani b^jsiness, -bibliographic tools; this course would be 
attendei by per^tonnel fron:i the Patent Office Library, NB^ Library, 
NCAA Licrarie:?/ and CE3A Libraries; In turn, these libraries vould 
pe^fc^TT/ a- like se:'\'ice, 

^his voi.^i not be the only source of training, the progr'am provides 
a g^oip of t'-aining and development courses and activities for the ^ 
GZ'h 1 >, !■ 11, and l^lc se;:ies. The training courses listed in the 
Adniniotrative Crier (Attachment 1 to Appendix D, p. "^5-^3); are 
lifted as a g^iiie to the educational potential available to the 
registrant; thes-e are inten^ied to develop the skills needed at, each 
succes-rive level cf responsibility. These coiTrses are provided* by 
librar^y schools, undergraduate colleges and universities. Civil 
Service Corinission, the Coniraerce Department, Department of Agrirulturfe 
Graduate School and private associations. 

'ther appropriate training may be substituted, comparable in coverage, 
If approved by the LSC.^Board^. It must -be kept in mind however tha-t 
the mer^ availability of training doec not'rnak^ it available auto- 
matlcallylx 'Training- funds ^may be at a lo^T'ebb*; a large^^staff may 
have ^ la^ge number -./ishing "to, attend and' no funds; a small staff 
nay not be able to 3,pare personnel even if it did have funds. 
' i'ers'onn'^l nust als': have an appropriate level^ of preparation when 
^.electing courses. The i.T.portant feature here is to counsel, the 
n 'CTCCCtive student to take- courses commensurate with his prepara-' * 
ti'-'n -i'-'] build upon that by'.taking progressively more difficult and 
aivanceJ material. This typo of training may lead to a high sohooL. 
iiploma. equivalency certificate, college, masters, law, doctor 
of phi) o'ophy, etc., degrees, or th^^-^STHTClfHlTzed^^ level manage- 
r.ert 'j^'/x executive seminars. ' • 

.ler'otT'it Ion and ."eferral , ,^ < 
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Al: i^>partxont e'nployees vHo are in, or who qualify for, positions ^ 
Ir. ' Ih a y :^c:ence occupational fields may register in the .Career 
*1 ii'-j-^-'/.Tient Program for the Library Science Career Field. Re^ist^ra- 
t'•'-)^ 1-: v-;iu^tary. (G.OIJ 

A --npart.cLrar)t In the program files a card (CD-253) indicating^ 
nar?<^. *inlt. cirth, and service computation date and then, a note 
"'cjec.iro^' Participation." Employees who elect not to register in 
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this career program will not be. eligible for competitive promotional 
consideration for positions included in this Career field, since 
this program provides for merit promotion consijieration of regis- 
trants only. This does not preclude the promotion of nonregistrants 
in connection vith reclassi£icatibn 'actions, however. (COJl) 

Employees not in the library science career field shall be advised 
that they may become voluntary registrants if their training or 
experience (Qualifies them for^'positions in occupations covered by ' 
this program. , Personnel officers or -tbeir designated representatives 
shall review, ail voluntary registrations to assure that individuals 
accepted for registration have th^ experience., educational back- 
ground and other qualifications meeting published Civil Service 
Commission q]^allf icatiOns standards for those occupations. {C.Oh a.) 

■ < 

One copy of eaph CD-253 shall be retained in the operating unit t 
personnel, of fide inventory file and one copy shall be subniitted to 
.the qualification inventory file maintained by Chi^f, Departmental 
Library Division. (O.Ol^bJ . « - , 

The Qualification' Inventory File wilj. provide means for: ^. 

Making a greater number of qualified ^nd experienced c^andidates 
available when vacancies occur; 

Furnishing employees wider opportunities fpr developcie/it and 
advancement; . ' / , - 

Identifying personnel available for immediate reassignment t(j 
meet emergency* requirements;}^:' , : ' - . 

f » • ' . 

/ Facilitating placement of personnel who desi're to move from <!>ne 

location to another; . • • ' ' - ^ , , 

Recording the career goals and* results of apprais'&l and counsel-^ ' 
ing sessions; and ' * : ^ • ' i * 

Making periodic. occupsitional analyses of . the Library Science 
Career FieJ-d, ev^luatin^ staff qualifications, ,and identifying 
indivj.du4l and collective training "needs . (G.06q, 1-6.) 

Departmental and operating unit personnel office qualification 
inventory files are' to be u^ed to develop rfsferral Usts far filling 
vacancies theft' occ\ir, thereby assuring that the bgst^ qualified 
employees - are considered. Noncomraerce candidates may* be considered 
'concurrently alortg with employees. (H.Ol.) ! . . , 



Referral lists for" library science and technical information 
specialist positions a^ GS-12 and above, shall be developed from ^ 
the department -wide qualification inventory file, (H.Ol a.) 

Referral lists for all other 'positions shall be developed from the' 
qualification inventory file inalntained by, the ojperating unit per- - 
sonriel .office. In the es/fent* thart fewer than three highly quali-" 
fied candidates ^re located,; t)5e department-wide quaUf icj^tion 
inventory file shall he xxded\t6 ideSitify additional candidates.^ In 
-many cases^ optional use*may be made of the department -wide 
quallf feat ion inventory^ file'; (K.^Oi^^bJ J ^ , 

The personnel off ice of the operating 'unit in which a* vacancy exists ^ 
which is to be' filled frpm the department -wide inventory file sub- 
mits three copies' of 01^235, "Request f;or Referral Li st^ " W -the 
Chief, Depa^rtmental Library Division. /A fourth '^copy. .of the request' 
is retained by the oj)erating unit personnel office for its f-ecords. • 
The request include^ citations of the ^alif legation Standa,rds 
(Xll8 or Special StartSards), the special qualifications Required, . ' 
the /lames of a"i?y recommended nominees', and other pertihent factors 
which are to be/considered in identifying the'best qualified can- -^""^^^ 
didates. In addition, the Request 'includes" the names and^-."'Peraon6r < 
Qualifications Sta^tement/' SF-I7I, from all qualified candid^t^ 
outside the department taken from the operating unit 's applicant 
supply file. (H.O^a.) , ^ ' / v ' . > 

Arl AD WC Screening" Panel, under ^the supervision of the Director, 
Office, of t^eVsonnel, selects the- particular candidates vho may be;^„ 
considered for each vacancy. The panel is comprised of one repre- " 
sentative in the .Library Science Fleld^'^Trom the .Office of the Secretary, 
one representative from the operating unit personnel office having ^ 
the vacanjcy, '^nd one representative from the operating unit having 
the vacancy! , (H.02 b.) ' ' ' 

' ' ' , ' ' - - 

The Screening 'Panel lists on CD-225, ^'fl^uest for, Referral List,'' ' 

the names' of *rrom three to five "Klghly qualified" 'candidates for ' [ 

the position," including outside candidates who are being considered 

concurrent!])^.' If fewer than tliree "highly qualified*^ candidates 

ajfe available, the names of enough "qualified" candidates are added 

to the list -so^ that a sufficient number ^re included (normally no 

•tnore thai} five names^ except when/differentiation among up to ten^ ^ ^ 

.cdndidate^ is not reasonably possibles-Candidates maybe interviewed V 

at the'^i$cretion' of the panel. Any request to interview an employee 

candidate^ shall be ^mada through the appropriate operating unit 

personnel'office. (H.02^c.)^ ' . V . 

The panel then distributes copies of the CD~;$55 to appropriate unitsf. 



Selecting officials should interview candl^dates vhose nairies are 
included on any referral lists. 'All candidates considered, whether 
or not interviewed, shall be notified by the personnel office of 
the operating' unit of the final outcome of the consideration action. 
(H.03 a.) . 

The selecting official shall indicate this selection on 00-255^ 
''Request for Referral List/' Oner copy of the referral li&t, with 
all documents submitted for review, is returned to the Chief, 
Departmental Library Division. The other copy of the referral list 
is returned to the operating unit personnel office for candidate 
notification action and for retention in the Qualification Inventory- 
File » (H.03 b.) ^ \ ^ 

At this point in time you have a new employee from that point you 
are ori your own own I 



The Commerce Experi — ment — enc'e 

In Fall of 1970 thtf Departig^ent of Commerce Office of Personnel 
began plans to include the Library Science Field in its series of 
Career Management /Programs . (Let's call this Phase I.) The econ- 
omists, financia]/, analysts, and personnel jstaff had already come 
■under such progriuns with varying success. Meetings were held with 
various chief IJprarians of the department to the point of dis- 
cussing the besi way to approach the problem. (Being Federal types 
we know the be^ way to approach problems - Es Verdad?.) 

The Task Force/I (Let's call this Phase II.) The tool of high- 
powered managefment, industry, think-tanks, the military,; the bureauc- 
racy I So why/ not the - you guessed it - the librarians! Bring them 
up-to-date - /into the NOW personnel streami Of cpurse, our jolly 
personnel types had never heard of F.L.C. and all its task forces, 
or'L.C. or 0)ASTI, or ASIS, and on and on. Task forces were set ' 

5 areas: staffing, appraisal, counseling, career plans, 
development, registration, referral, and selection, 
set;* personnel from each library in the metropolitan 



for the larg 
training and 
Target dates 



each, plus a 
'represented 



area appointed to set on each of five task forces jof five persons 



personnel officer from each of the bureau libraries 
and the DOC Office of Personnel; biweekly^ monthly, and 
sometimes weekly meetings were Jield by these task forces. The kids 
worked liltS" beavers - I can't say as much for the personnel officers. 
The deadlines were met - reports turned in - again the personnel 
officers gereraliy. lagged behind. One had the audacity to turn in 
a report ba^ed on the financial analysts program and didn't even 
bother to chSange "Financial Analysts" to Librarianll 
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But now we come to Phase, III. ^ 



Now with the exception of a passing note you have not heard mention ^ 
of the Chtef Librarians - the'Directors - (I had some descriptive 
terms to use here but decided wisely, against it - they all -pointed 
to me!)*. J Well, we jvere Phase III - the Steering Committee 1 1 
Represented 'was DOC/L, NBS/L, NOAA/L, SESA/L, Pat/L, and NTIS plus 
a DOC/Personnel Officer. Patents never shoved and NTIS moved to 
a better Job. 

Of course, we had a target date also. And we strove mightily for 
some months - after all by September '72 at the latest - 
IMPLEMENTATION! There were qualms, to say nothing 
of reservations; elation, and depression. Could we really get away 
with this? Never happen! Well, you would be surprised. Take a 
lool<: at COT. That one we misjsed. We wanted 90 day breakouts - 
we got 30 and 60. GS-1^12 were not originally included'- we got 
that in. At first only three librarians v^re represented on the 
LSC board. We a^ked for five - we now have five. It was give and 
take, negotiate, win some, lose some. * 

The program was typed and off to the Office of Personnel for 
approval. 

Now comes Phase IV. 

s 

Those of you who hav§ been around long enough know about Hiase IV, 
Those of you who haven *t don't - bi^t will eventually find out. . 
This is the ^Stream of Approval." You have no idea. I sometimes 
felt that every person abovi GS-7 in DOG-must have signed off on 
it and then it went to the printer. Well, that's why directors 
are bald and grey, ulcerated^^ pa^le or livid, teetot^alers or alcohol- 
ics, nervous, cold, or in constant shock. It took almost I8 months 
before the. big day Feb'ruary 12, 1973. 

And now comes Phave VI * 

Distribution to personnel of the Administrative Order, rap sessions 
as to what -they were about, fill the forms and away we go. The' 
first target date - April 30, 1973 . The only thing wrong was that 
most did not get the material until April 12 ( 3 days before IRS 
dayl). And ^ne library not until April 28! That's no way to make 
a deadline. The next deadline was fast approaching and still no ' 
returns from one group* And after^all - we do have to run a , • 
* library on occasion. At the time I wrote this we, still had two 
forms to fill out. I left some blank space iri the event I have 
some good news to report, namely, full implementation. 
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The good news T?>-^h^ it does work. We suddenly had some vacancies 
so early in August wehad the first AD HOC screening panel meet to 
con's id er two positions: (l) A GS-5 position in the NOAA Headquarters 
libraries and (2) A Law Librarian Reference GS-7/9; at DOC/Library. 

The GS-5 position was screened by tiie_.personnel representatives 
of the requesting bureau and DOC/Persohriel plus a representative 

from the' requesting bureau and one from the Office of the Director 

DOC/Library, We were now down to the "Nitty-Gritty" - would this 
really work? At the GS-5 level we had problems. The re quirements 
were somewhat extreme and no matter how you sliced it there was no 
way - and no one - who could raeet_tJie^equireraents. How can a 
GS-h who is aspiring to GS-5 be an expert in irtterlibrary loan, cir- 
culation, basic reference', cataloging and classification? Now I ' 
Some of you will say: that is what we dol But that is not the 
immediate s ituation. — The- fact remains tha,t we-may be expecting too 
much at these levels and should instead be .looking to greater- 
amounts of training on the job at this level than we have realized. 
The Job Consisted,' as it turned out, of basic procedures; there was 
a requirement of extensive experience; so at this point some changes 
may be necessary. 

As *to the Law Reference position, it turned out that at tTTe^^quired^ 
level there were no qualified candidates within the DOC program. 
It was niscessary to ^gc5 to the , Civil' Service Commission to find_ 
highly qjalifed candidates. T^at shouldn't be a surprise - ye only - 
.have one law library in XC;. NCAA is tidying to build one but has 
no staff, another Bureau has let iipB law coJLIeetion stagnate. 

LTjnediately after these panels two-n ew^ vacanc ie s. developed. Both 
in 'XC/Library, I found myself irT^e unenvlflhle position of being 
a selecting officrer and a member of the screeni ng panel. Having 
delivered admonishions on. this' type^--atrtlvity~in '^"The Law and the 
•! Federal Library^*' Proceedings, 1971 Library Workshop, p.^ 25 removed 

-ysetf from €he panel. However, at this "level the file" was instru- 
mental in tracking down highly qualified personnel in DOC. The 
thing i3 that most of them are happy where they- are and don't wish 
to 'move or unhappy where they are and don't wish to move or would 
do almost anything to movel You wpuld be surprised at ♦the misin- 
formation. Guess how many do. not know where thfey are employed; 
- how many' do not know their grades I How many of our librarians vere 

born i/i 19^5; how, many are military librarians turned civilians; 
. how many want to be merely librarians, just civilians, and that 
everyone wants to be an administrative librarian. 

✓ Another posIL lon h^ now come open and another .papel will be con- 
vened. Let me tell5^t>u.<:the panels take time^ effort, and thought; 
it -will be- intepeit^ing t^^^^s^e-4;hfs*'process when vacancies occur in 
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the field. The process becomes art entirely new learning experience. 
But let it be knovn that just from our experience at this point, 
it goer. work. Evaluate vith hbnec^ty^ integrity, and objectivity, - 
ani lo, and beholdi There are an abundance of good people around. 
All it takes is a system that we must be willing to work with, that 
can ^ind the car?didates and then to communicate with them. 

Yer, it has been ar. experience. There were and still are many 
skentic concerni'^g the juccer^s of the program. I have confidence 
that with the cooperation of all concerned i-t vill work. It must; 
it i'.aOQut the only "uay ve can make our staffs real members of the 
Libra -y Science/information Field; give them encouragement in a job 

'l^w'r a:. I no3t of all take advantage of the full resources of 
our librarip" by vhich '..e serve our departmertis, bureaus, divisions, 
and af^enc'e:', and that really come? do^ n to - call them what you 
Tiay - -^u" cu-'tOT.ers, clientele, users, patrons - our readers. 
Thorpe • a '^'e the ones ve serve. Let's try to serve them we 11 1 
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Copyright and Copying: 
Should 'Librarians Care? 



Frances Campbell 
L^w Librarian 
Colorado Supreme Court Library » 

Abstract 

« 

Revision of the copyright law to explicitly give copyright 
proprietors the exclusive right in photocopies of their works, as 
well as a public lending right seems imminent*. It appears that 
.this right is necessary to th^ survival of some portions of the 
publishing industry, though elimination of copyright protection 
altogether for some portions would ultimately be in the public 
interest. There are two systems now t:ontemplated of collecting 
royalties for photocopying use made of copyrighted works. These 
are blanket licensing and statutory licensing. Both would be dif- 
ficult to administer. Blanket licensing has the additional advan- ^ 
tage of ' being very expensive. Statutory licensing would be unduly 
burdensome to librarians. Although, librarians have no standing 
to object to the collection of royalties on photocopies, they have 
no diity to participate in collecting the royalties. 

When I was asked to speak, on the subject of the copyright photo 
copying problem from the librarians viewpoint my reactions were both 
to decline because of my lack of expertise in the subject and on the 
otherhand to accept because the subject Is interesting to me. I 
followed the latter inclination. As I read the various materials 
that I'd collected over a period of years on copying, i found that 
I truly had a latent interest in the photocopying problem, so that 
today r'm an enthusiastic, if not expert-, panelist. 

Mr. Lillis is far better qualified than I to give yoiX an anal- 
ysis of the legal issues concerning copyright and , p^ho to ccTp^r ing ; . 
therefore, I think I will only briefly analyze the legal respects of 
the controversy so that we'll be at the same place ^with regard to 
the legal realities of it, then show you what I think are the best 
arguments for and against copyright proprietors having rights in 
photocopies made of their works. • ^ 

The present copyright law was passed in 1909. Since then it^s 
been amended only once or*twlce in ways that don't concern us here. 
This present law states that the proprietor of a copyright shall 
have the exclusive .right ''to print, reprint,, publish, copy and vend 
the "Copyrighted work."-^ Although it seems that the statute on, its 
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face gives the copyright proprietor the complete and only right to 
the use of his work, the statute's been limited by the judicial doc- 
trine of "fair use" which states essentially that another than the 
copyright proprietor has a "privilege" to make use of a work in a 
way that's fair; and that whether or not the use is fair depends 
upon the amount of the work that's used, the purpose in using It, 
and whether it takes profit away from the proprietor.^ However, up 
until the recent Williams and Wilkins case which is_ still on appeal 
to the Court of Claims, the doctrine of fair use hasn't ever been 
applied to photocopying. So 'til now neither statute nor judicial 
interpretation of the statute has told librarians whether the making 
of either single or multiple copies infringed copyright. 

Now, however, we have the Williams and Wilkins decision, which 
must admittedly yet withstand the scrutiny of the full Court of 
Claims and possibly the U.S. Supreme Court, but which, if it does, 
will s^tand for the proposition that the making of multiple copies 
and very li4cely of single copies, infringes copyright. In addition, 
S. 1361 3 which has been introduced into the current session of Con- 
,gress, is a bill to revise the copyright law. It has evolved /ro; 
a series of bills for that purpose that have been introduced into 
one house or the other over the last decade. Section 107 of t^e 
bill incorporates-~into the statute the application of fai.r use to 
photocopying,, but^ieaves ti>-tbe^ courts the determination of what is' 
fair use in specific situations. Under thi-s section Williams and 
Wilkins^ will be authorative as tp whether any copying comes within 
the limits of fair use. If it does not, copying must all be paid 
for. ^ 

Furthermore, Section 108 severely limits photocopying service 
by providing that libraries may make single copies of entire works 
for security or replacement purposes if they aren't able to get the 
book through normal trade channels.^ Although, it provides that > 
librarians aren't liable for infringement for other types of copy- - 
ing if they post infringement warnings at their copying machines, 
it does make the copier liable* Librarians are asking that the sec-> 
tion be changed to explicitly allow th^ copying of complete articles 
or contributions to a journal or collection. 

It should also- be called to your attention ^ihat in addition to 
the limitations on public photocopying privileges that impend. 
Section 106 of S. 1361 gives the copyright proprietor the exclusive 
right "to distribute copies ... by rental, lease, or lending" and 
"to display the work publicly."^ Since Sweden alre^ady requires ' that 
royalties be paid by libraries for the privilege of lending, and the 
British Society of Authors is recommending that the English copyright 
lawbe amended to | include a public lending right, it's obvious that 
Section 106 should be interpreted literally. 
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This summary of legal incidents of the copyright law with 
regard to photocopying I think shows indisputably that tha.t law is 
changing right now. I'd like to take up now the question of whether 
this change is a necessary or beneficial change in temvs of' the 
public interest. 

The U.S. Constitution states Jihat "the Congress shall have the 
power ... to promote the progress of Science and the useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive 
rights to theix-^r^pective Writings and Discoveries."^ The para- 
mount purpose of the copyright power given to Congress, then,~^±B^ the^ 
public interest, the underlyinj^^sumption being that to ^protect the 
private interesi.s_of_aiiihars and publishers will be to promote science 
and the useful avts^ The emerging changes in the law affecting copy- 
>t ing should be .looked at in terms of whether they are economically 

» necessary for the continued existence of publishing and writing. 
While perusing materials for this talk, I came across^^her^ article 
by William Pas^ano, President of Williams and Wilkins Co., called 

^"**He«CPhotocopying Pollutes. "^ I was naturally drawn by the title. 
Mr. Passano's reasoijing was that like other kinds of .^technology , 



Mr. Fassano s reasom^ng was tnat like ocner Kinas or .^cecnnoiogy , 
phcfCocQpying is desXroyin'^""-i4;s environment - the publisKlng-^aiwiron- 
ment. l-^Trkiiik the point is wetl^t^k^ where technical joilrnals^re 
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ik the point is weJ 
concerned. Irr"''1rfe^recenfr'.<ase, Wilfl'ams'^'aTKl^ilkins alleged that in 
1970, NIH had copied 930,000^ges^of medical journals or about 
93,000. copies of articles. ^ Obviously, this amount of copying would 
be harmful to any type of publication with as limited a martcet as 
medical journals have. ; 

However, another branch of publishing where there is a good bit 
of concern over the making of multiple copies is "elhi" or elementary 
and high school textbook publishing. Surprisingly, thiSs^akes up 
35% of the publishing revenues o^ S;he country*^^ . I gathe^Stj^t 
copies are frequently copied or repr^g^aphed - tfeis is a new generic 
term for copying I've learned - for whole classes, sometimes with a 
school district 's- approval. Stephen Breyer in a Harvard Law Review 
article shows how the removal of copyright protection altogether in 
order to permit 'free competition in the production of textbooks would 
considef^ly lower the price of textbooks. The author assert^ that 
• textbook publishers are the most highly remunerated of all publishets 
\ and could easily abg^orb a loss due to lower textbook cost^.^^ Thus,' 
eliminating, rather tTian extending copyright would be in the public 
interest. . '. / ' , 

Abolishing copyright" protection would not result *Ln sl(gnifi- 
cantly lowering the cost of trade books, .which make up the Bti^k of 
popular reading, because this is already low due to paperback pro- 
duction. Mr. Breyer, furthermore, believes that popular authors 
frequently write as much from an artistic as a pecuniary motive; 
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therefore^ copyjright protection, .whether for the purpose of assuring 
returns on a book sold or a copy made of it, has little effect in • 
.---^encouraging the production ;of literature. ^ 

This brings to mind what I've always referred to as "the conduit^ 
theory of genius." According to this theory an author is merely, the 
vehicle for transmitti^ig a creation to the world; thus his work ^is 
not ^his private property or private good, but rather a public good 
and gift to the world at^J^arge^ It would follow ^om the theory that 
authors ^are-ftet enti"trea^*Txr- complete compensation for their works. 

^.^.^..^^^^^^^^^Nevertheless, tremendous use is being made of photocojiying 
^"eqSJpment. In 1967 ^he^^Comnittee to Investigate Copyright problems 
contracted with the Office^^ Education f9r'a study of photocopying. 
These statistics came out of the study: Over a billion copyrighted 
pages were copied in the U.S. in' 1967,. and 97% of library photo't 
copying consists of single copies. ^2 xhe study^also predicted tj^aty 
.1.8 billion' pages would he photocopied' in 1969, These figures aren*tj^ 
surprising. A few examples will serVeJ^p show why. There s^re, f ew^ 
^^^^^ persons who hayen't attended a class or meeting where xetox^d copies 

were handed^4;oall present. In my iibr4ly, lawyers copy complete , I 
articles to be^&aex^as daily guides to the practice of law. I'^st^- 
imate that fo^^-iQcidental uses during the last year I've copied,. at • . ' 
^least 50 pages. Earlier this summer I copied several p^ges of dia- . 
grams on knot tieing - pages that I couid never have hand copild-. J ' ' ' ^ 

^ This brings us to the mos^^ersuasi<ve argument, as I se^ itj, ' 
for changing the copyright law to require payment for photocopied . ^ 
This is that law must ^e adapted to the changing worldi to theXn^ . 
conditions under which pdople live and carry on. their activities < , ^ / 
Copy^^ht law is a branch of law upon which great demands^ are m^de 
in tips i^espect. The music industry is the best contemporary e^^aimple 
' of tne need for adaptive copyright law. At the turn of the century, 
X musicians received most of their royalties from the sale of sheet 
music. At that time there were no performance rights- in music. If 
• performance rights had not been added tb the statute in 1909., tod^y ^ 
musicians wouldn't be^ receivfi% royalties for radio apd televisioii^ 
per^formances of their work, and since very little sheet music is 
so:^d they'd be receiving practically nothing from the sale of it*^^ 
Furthermore, \^hen the 1909 law was passed, it w^s thought that royal- 
ties from jukebpx perjEormance of records would be fiegligible and an 
exemption from royalty li-ability for -jukeboxes was written into the, 
law. This ^^emption has never been taken out .-\>though it will be if 
S. 1361 is enacted* - attid the music industry has lost millions' over 
the last half century. * > . ' - ^ 

CATV and computers are, of course, other examples of new tech- ' » 
, nological developments that "copyright revisionists are struggling 
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to 4^1 with.- The copyright revision bil*l, if passed would set up 
' a National Comiaission oi\ the New Technological Uses of Copyrighted . 
Works, to study copyright problems resulting from advancements in 
means bf communications,-^^ 

» Th^ jukebox exemption has undoubtedly been a bitte^r lesson to 
publishers an(i*authors, and probably has caused them to pursue with 
added zeal a means of obtaining compensation for photocopying. 

If the Williams- jgnd Wilkin^' decis'ion will stand on appeal -ancf 
the revision bill is passed, I assume'that together they'll mean 
that all photocopying, whether of single or multiple copies, will 
have to be paid fo/', A statement made last year^by Barbara -Ringer, 
Assistant Register of Copyrights, I think corroborkjes this assump- 
tion. She sai^r that she believes that publishers ^re *!unwilling to 
cortcfide unlimited 3ingle copying. "15 

^ Assupiing that a*ll copied material must be paid for, how' shall 
"that be^-^one. There are at least two systems fo^ collecting royal- 
• ties which are' presently contemplated. One is '/blanket" or "collect 
tivef licensing^ which is used by ASCAP, the American So'ciety of 
•CojJlposers, Authors, and Publlshets, ASCAP, as'ya music clearinghouse, 
acenses over 30,000 radio gtations,- television stations, symphonies, 
etoA^ to play copyrighted music, aijd divides /the license fees into 
^ rgyalties to be paid annually to about 30, 000/ to 40,000 pejrfonners, 
authors, and publishers. Royalties are protated according' to 
information gathered through lists of pieces/played and samplings. V 

• Could the ASCAP scheme be applied to .photocopying? There are 
15,500 public school system libraries and, ^2,500 other libraries in 
the U.S. the pumjber of libraries to beNlicensed would be the least 
of obstacles to making group licensing wotk. , The.more important 
problems are how do you distribute pa3nnenu^.to many many authors and 
publishers, and how do you determine whose wbrks have been copied 
ancf how often. Additionally, ASCAP spent^ $9 million *in 1967 to m 
collect and distribute $49 million. Tpe cost of collection willr- 
be even greater where a large segment of> the publishing industry's 
involved^ This would be^a' very high collection cost. 

Because of these difficulties, Irwin Karp^ attorne.y*. f or Authors 
League of America, suggests a method of collection which he calls 
"statutory licensing" because the provisions for it would be placed 
in the copyright statute. His plaiV'would worlc^like tti^s. The 
Government would issue stamps in various denominations to cover the 
royalty payments due on various quantities of pages; the person 
wishing to xerox would buy these, place them on a card upon which 
they'd write the names of the author and publisher and ,send the card 
to an address such as "Copyright Box, Washington, D.C.'\ from which 
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the>M be forwarded to the recipients. The law would also prohibit 
the copying of more than 2. pages or 1% of a wbrtc. 



Kow, to me Hr. Karp^s plan sounds totally to lack feasibility, 
unenforceable and, most importantly, unfair l>o libraflams. I read - 
between the lines of his suggested statutory provisiras that librar- 
ians must supervise the xerox machine, sell-t^he staiig)s and cards, 
collect the cards and send them in. I tit.^e^"] this p^per ''Copyright 
and Copying: Should Librarians Care?", and Ifere is/why. It is my 
viewpoint that librarians need not object to ^ requirement that the 
public pay for the privilege of photocopying. It probably isn't even 
the librarians' business to determine whether ♦publishers or the public 
should, or to what degree each should, profit from the advantage 
wrought by reprographic technology. HoweveV,. it IsNalso my view that 
librarians have no responsibility to help pul^li^hersXpllect on a 
photocopying right. The?? have no duty to assist publishers and 
authors raise their pro/its, and this is where^they should stand 
firm. 



This is not to 
dilemma. I do. Th( 
tberr problem and n< 
clear. 

tie-s of^today, som( 
exist. 



y that I feel 'no S3rmpathy for the publishers 
"have a difficult problem to solve, but ft is 
that of librarians. Librarians need not Vuh 
blishers. Within the technological possibil^- 
workable means of royalty distribution sTibuld 



I*had from a 



.pers 



neg 



On. a c^-osing/note I vould like to give to you a suggestion that 
n who was totally unf amiliaV with the photocopying 
it to him. Th^ 'idea is to have a C.ard in each book 
erted into the copying machineVn order tp record 
^author entitled to pa3rment for \he copies*., Copy- 
Id be included in the- xeroxing charge. Expensive? 



until I expla 
which must be 
t^e publisher 
ri^ht charges wi 




Yes>* but I bet /it would work. 
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. ABSTRACT 
f • 

The Department of the Army Librarian Civilian Career Program is one 
of 17 Anny'-w;Lde bccupationally oriented career programs operating 
' under a foi3jalized career management system designed to meet require- 
ments of the Jederal Merit Promotion Program. The Army's approach 
Goy^rs recruitment, career patterns, appr-aisal and counseling, 
training .and development, a central inventory of. qualification data, 
anS centralized referral to fill vacancies. Annual meetings of 
top ^rmy librarians deyelop policies and 'screening criteria to 
cbmpetitively" rate careerists in establishing merit promotion and 
placement rosters. Feedback to individual careerists infprmi them 
••of screening criteria, competitive standing'iaod overall pLIaj^oritfatiop, ^ 
about the* program to guide them In, deveiopitig^ cari^er plart^l" ^'v rS,.^' " 
The* Army Librarian Civilian Career, IJirogram -is one of 17 Anny-wide^ . ^ 
civilian career programs covering over 74,000 civilian employees,* 
grades GS-5. through GS-18, *in prxJf essional, technical ancj. '.admin- 
istrative occupational fields. This, 74,000 figure represejits ^ 
capproxitj^tely 34" percent ol the Army civilian workforce and 82-'' 
percent or^Anoy positions GS-12 an^ 'above. ^ The Army was^ the ffrsi 
federal agency^wi^h a form^J. civ^.lian career program for professional 
librarians* 



There are five general career pfo^ 
'career program? operate* 



^enflaois linder which the Arny' 



1. First, -career intake system: This includes proced^h^e3 for an 
annual input of new employees with high potential as futur^Ni;eplace- 
ments for employees leaVing'Army civilian employment for yarioi 
reasons^ Army has nearly iSOO career program interns orr board as^ 
of 30 J^irle 1973, (including 16 Librarian Interns) in th^'ir initial 
^ dervelopment phases. 
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'2# Second, a fomiai *sys tern- for appraisal and counseling in which, 
appraisals, career plaas, training and development goals, and employee 
-aMd- supervisor evaluations^ are ^iade* ^ ' . 

• 3. ,^fMrd,. training and. developiaent^ vith mandatory, and, desirable . . * 
training and development for the occupational fi^ld, y^ing both \ 
in-service and non-federal facilities. ' , ' \ ' ' 

4. Fourth, career patterns — each career^ pre^am outlines ,^iear:. 
lines or , avenues of progression to succei^sivety ladte i^tepon^ifeie \ 
positions; .and, -i ' . ' » - \ 

5. Fifth, central kiventc^y and .Yeferrair'^ocedures at the -installatiq 
command, arid xl^partmental/leviBl^'' ' ' v *^ ' 

These hasid elements are developed and" refined im^er the direction jpf^, 
tfee fufictipn^l chief , of each career program. M^jqt Genezzal Verhe L, 
• Bower^S', The, Ai;my- Adjutant General y. 'is the Functional* Chief for the 
^irtoy Librarian Program.* . ' ' , - , ' * *" v : * " ^ ' 

The popa^^tion profj.le of , the Army -librarian Program ^Tal^l^ 1) shows 
Army has approximately 500 professional librarians. . Of this number, 
^' 81.5 percent, ar^ women and 10.4 ,percenf minority group ihjambers. ' 



' * ' ' .TABLE 1 ; 'V . " -\ 

Army Librarian Career Program ' - 

Population by' Grade , 

. ' . ' " GS Grade ' . 

, -5 6 2 8^ • 9 10. U 12; '13 *14 » 15 . VoTAL 

.\jop^i:' .''2 1 54. '7..'; 195 29 '147' 6'6.^17 . 5 " - 0 523 ' 

' Women. 2 1 43 4 164 26" 123 52 9 .- y,- 0 427 

'/ Men ■ ^0''-,b *p: : 3;., 31;. 3" '-i 24*. 14 ' -s " 2. rV<^96 

< Gp. Mem: , 6^ 0 - $ K'<-1^'" ' 3: ' 15<' ' ^ 0.0 0.-^ '54 



Summary: -jyjomen, - 81. 5% ^ Me1ri r-'l8.^%, Miii. Qp.'^etobers;'--'lO/4% 

. Souirce: / Army DCSPER Repbft RCS USCSC 1136 dated '1^-31-72 . ^ ' 

Adminiatrat'ion of the Arm^ car«^ programs *is through a fuhctidtial 
^ch±ef , confeept. Functional chiefs^re officials designated to assume , 
Army-wi4e respoiteibility and leajjlership fpr planning, developing and < 
administering a career program. As mentioned h^fore. General Bowers, 
The .Adjutant General, the Librarian Fufi^tional Chief. He, is 



^siSted.by a functional Oii^f's Representative,^ who is designated 
to act for hip in developing, ^evaluating and administering the day- 
to-d,ay Qperatlon of the^progr.^. Mi^'Ellzafaetb' S^ihw^rtz, Diirectdr, 
Army Librarian Prograa^ is the FC Representative. ,Sfie' ib ass,isted 
by a, j>ersonn'el specialist identified the ExecudL>^e Seci;etary; 

,In th6' overall p2X>gram,plafnning\ajid evaluation! of^^the caxee^ro^'ranu, 
' ihe functional cMef and ids '-r^tesentative a2;e as;sist£d by aSdareer , 
. I^pgrOT Planning ^inard** • cqiH^ne? swmslH^^ j^'* ; ' 

^^Jar €b&aSB SBd ^teamic^/Adajeml t JjJbvi^eB. liie^boana- lrevi< 

^rograp rtf^m-tn-r grrAf-ffrp^ arf^^9p&rartiQn and inakes^recocsetwtlgHS f^ 
^progr^" im^ovement. . ; I ^ . r ' ^ 

Army^-s careerVprogr^acQ^ pperate upcifiE atid laeet provisions .o,f the 
f> Federal Merit Er^inotion* Program. In this regard, annual *s ere ening 
.panels convene to' Cdmpetijiiveiy rate careeris*jts and determine tbeii; 
' t)rdmotability for the forthjzoming year, .Panels review^ qiialificatlon ^ 
record? i, appraisals, and suppr^mer^ted daj:a obtained pn each c^reei^istV, 
Sub-screening J)a^els, composed of three professional librarians eaclt^. 
^t^ize a multiple judgment evaluation of each careerils't^s credentials 
against a written standaxjl^l ^The result is the competitive, prbmotix^'n 
and placement roster XSiunmar]^ at Table 2) which^ controls jthe' r^f er- 
-ability of the careerists during, the subsequent ye^. 




TABLE 2 

RESULTS OF SCREENING PANEL ~ JANUARY 1973 
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At Table 3 tare som^ referral and selection activities for the past 
three fiscal years. These are: Referral lists developed; number 
of candidates referred; average number of candidates referred for 
referral list; number of selections; mmber of ,s^lections involving, 
a geographic change in duty station; sele^sxions from the same^ in- 
*stallations; and selections involving promobipns. 



As noted in Lhe s tarist^iig ^a^fii^^ifi^^^'^^^^ ^^ 



ana toe Duase-out 



of military personnel i*n Vieinaa. 
TABLE 3 

ABin LIBRARIAN CAREER PROGRAM 
REFERRAL. AND SELECTIONS ACTIVITIES 




Referral list dev. 
Nr. Cand. referred 

/ 

Avg. Nr. Cand. /List 

Selections ^ 

involving PCS 

Sel. from same Install. 
* 

Sel. involving Proni. 



FY 7-1 


FY 72 


FY 73 


70 


66 


36 


525 


■ 451 


256 


7.5 


M_ — ^ 


7.1 


33 


44 


25 


21 
(63.6%) 


25 
(56.8%) 


10 
(40.4%> 


8 

(24.2%). 


15. 
(39.1%) 


12 
(48. .0%) 


18 
(54.5%) 


22 
(50.0%) 


17 
(68.0%) 



Figure 1 refTects some of the programs which are impacting upon the 
Army Careex Management System. • ' , « • 

FIGURE 1 . • 
^ LIBRARIAN CAREER PROGRAM 

PROGRAMS IMPACTING UPON DA CAREER MGT -SYSTEMS 

- Federal Executive Dev. Program ^ 

- C9t5 Study of DA Career Mgt.^^S^tem* 
" Revisiojn of Appraisal System 

- Equal Employment Opportunity and Federal Women's Programs 

- DA Regional Seminars on Career Mgt. 

- CONUS Command Reorganization ^ . " * 

- DOD Overseas Returnee Program ^ 

The Department of the Arihy has determined to implement the Civil Service 
Commission's Federal Executive Development Program through the on-going' 
career program structure4 For those £)ccupational areas in which there 
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rograms, the various major commands and' installa- 

to^ develop and implement executive .development 
Five occupational fields. 

^ivil S^ervi^^ComaissXpn has made a special study of the Azeiy 
Careerv Management ^ogram ^d its ability to meet the Federal Herit 



The Librarian CP is revising, its career and performance appraisal 
systems aau has undertaken a- job analysis project to develop and 
obtain meaningful job*related evaluative data to support the annual 
screening panels* ' _ * 

In efforts to improve the Equal Employment Opportunity and Federal 
IVomen's Program, functional chiefs have formalized positive plans of 

acti^on. These included developing goals to monitor progression, towa^rd 
, Army objectives. ' • ^ ' ^ 

Our Librarian Career Program staff is participating in Army's regional 
seminars to increase communication Lo managers, supervisors and 'employees 
on tbe administration an^^operation of the various career programs. 

Army has^ within the last six months, completed a major reorganization 
effecting various major commands. The overall impact was the abolish- 
ment of over 5,000 civilian positions. Significant effo'rts were made 
to lessen the impact on affected careerists by placement to vacant 
positions under both DOD and Army priority placemipnt programs. 

The Librarian CP is participating in the DOD Overseas Returnee Program 
to assist placement of careerists >who have been overseas for extended 
periods and do not possess reemployment "rights to a CONUS position^ 
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-1 '^^:^^ISL.Am[, LIBRARIAN SCREEI^'ING PANEL SYSTH-l 



4 " * 

\^ the Amy Librarian Career Program operates under provisions of the 



Federal Merit Promotion Program, I would like to give a quick outline 
of th^ program's screen ing panel bys tem. This is— the^ system utilized 
to competitively evaluate Army career librarians for promotion and place- 
ment oppo Vtunities, . » ^ 

Figure 2 is the schematic outline of tim su orces of qualification data 
reviewed by the Army- level screening panel* The screening panel is 
composed of key librarians representing various types of libraries in 
the-Amy* , 



Figure 2 

\ LIBRARIAN . CAREEJl PROGRAM DA SCREENI NG PA NEL SYSTEM 



\ 



QjiaJ.ifications Data - Sources 



EB^loyee * 
(Supplemental Data) (2302) 



/ 



" Commc 
' (Copy) 




daag:« 



Libr CP 



CPoV- 



/ 



I 



SF-50 



Computer •< >'DA, CCAC 

(2302-5) I I 



■Hard Copy File 
(2302) 
(1559) 
(SF-50) 



Sjjp^'rvisor 
(1559) 



Employee 
•Manager 
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First s input of t^hlk^pployee. career appraisal (DD Form 1559) is initiated 
by the c^eerist's ^mmedia^te supervisor and reviewed by the 'second line 
stspervlior.'^ Upon 'completion ^ a copy is forwarded to the installation's, 
civilian personnel office. * — 

Second , the employee is'' responsible for initiating the basic qualification 
careet record (DA Form 2302).^ This form is the vehicle for the careerist 
to submit peertinent qualification data, awards, geographic availability, 
etc, to the Army computer data bank. - , 

These two docioments, along with copies of official notifications of 
personnel actions (SF-50) are transmitted by the local civilian personnel 
office to the DA, Central Career Administration Center (CCAC). Here the 
information is placed in the Army, computer data bank. Copies of 'the 
resultant computer printout (DA form 2305) go/to the Library Career 
Program Office as wall as one returning to the employee.' All' original 
copies of the source documeijts are placed in the Center's hardcopy files. 
These original documents an^ a copy of the computer printout are provided 
the screening panel. 

Third, another source document made available to the screening panel is 
the supplemental data sheet (DA Form 3798R)^- This form was developed 
to provide careerists a, ciirect means of communicating to , .the panel 
their most recent credentials and self-development efforts, 

. At the last .DA screening panel meeting, there were 17 librarians, repre- 
senting various types ;^of Ar'my libraries, sitting^on 5 sub-panels, to 
evaluate 460 careerists. A two to three hour orientation and training 
session was undertaken to familarize panel members with the nature 
of the data obtained, forms, and the written evaluation criteria. The 
system utilizes a multiple judgment concept in evaluating each careerist 
against the standard. , 

Each career^ist, GS-9 through GS-13, is evaluated and the, panel's deter- 
mination annotated on a rating sheet The written standard and rating 
sheet assurp the logical review of qualifications, credentials and 
appraisals of each careerist. ^ Panel sta^tistics indicate that approxi- 
mately eight to tep. minutes are spent i^ reviewing and evaluating each 
, careerists. .The panel*s fin^al rating is expressed in one of four ^ 
roster categories as reflected at Table 2. .-.^ ^ — — ^ 

Panels also annotate the careerist's strpng Library functional area's.*^ 
These determinations assist in a more pfecise identification of-best 
qualified candidates in competitively filling Army librarian position^. 
Panels also provide the initial identification of career executive gr^oup 
members and give recommendations concerning repromotion of careerists 
demoted through no^ fault of their own. 
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Referral rosfets established by the screening panels (summary at Table 2) 
are generally in effect for one year. No panel evaluation is considered 
permanent. Changes in referral standing may be considered when requested 
and specifically justified by the careerist and his organization,^ , 
Central screening and referral enable managers tp fill Army Librarian 
positions from the best available careerists. It also assu.riBS that 
careerists have an opportuni^ty to compete for advancement opportunities. 
The .'Functional Chief convenes the screening panel at least once a ^ear to 
evaluate the qualifications of careerista and establish competitive 
referral rosters for the following year. Individual lists are developed 
Jrom the referral rosters according to specialized requirements of the, 
vacancy. The final selection from these referral lists is made by 
line management. * * - ' 
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THE POST LIBRARY: WHAT MORE CAI^ IT CONTRIBUTE 

Irwin H^^' Cohen, Ph.D. - ^ 

Clinical Psychologist 
Mental* Hygiene Clinic 
VA Hospital, Denver, Colorado 

Abstract 

Post or Station libraries are given jan almost insurmountable task 
not_ unlike that of the small town general, store. They are expected 
to have at least a little* bit of everything on hand, and to be 
s^taf f ed by a jack of all trades . , This task is generally handled 
well, given the usual lack of space, staff, and funding, the library 
can^ however, be more than just a passive element pn the post if it 
will accept the challenge .to become a stipulator of personnel, a 
focal point of intellectual activity for )>oth staf^V and, in the 
^case of medical facilities, for patients who /have time on theiis, 
hands and are looking for rewarding activities during their hosjJital 
stay. , ' ' , 

My instructions ^or today's presentation werl to *b.e "constructively 
critical." Those TV addicts among you will^ recognize immediately 
,the analogy to the- commercial in which someone is -slapped in the 
face and responds "Thanks, I needed that." And 'it is. indeed unusual 
in this day and age of consumerism and much needed poking of big 
business to find an organization that doesn't need a prodding from 
time to time to insure d^elivefy of a quality product. I am instructed 
to poke and prod from the standpoint of a consumei:^ of library., services 
in a rather large gene^^l medical and surgical hospital which offers 
both a professional (called a "medical") library, and a general or * 
patient's library which is also available, to staff. I frankly do 
not know that I am up to the task assigned, and this in and of ^ { 
itself is unusual for a psychologis't who typically may be counted 
on to relish the job of social critic,- always having^ at his or her* 
fingertips ways for the other guy to improve upon a situation. 
Notice the emphasis on "the other guy." Most people come away from* 
conversations with psychologists feeling much like. the little girl - 
who was assigne'd the tasH researching and writing a term paper 
on penguins. Asked later her reactions to having written the paper, 
she replied, "Teacher, X find myself knowing a great deal more 
about penguins than I want to." My association with the VA Hospital's 
li^braries over the past 11 years has been consistently positive, an^ 
my feeling has-been that they leave little to be desired either in 
the services rendered or the manner in which these services have 
been given. But, then, librarians are universally noted for their 
helpfulness, cheeriness,' and general positive desjxDsitions, aren't 
the., . . 52 ■ . 
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I think that we can distinguish two acpects of^ t'he library mi/sion, 
and it may; be 'helpful to differentiate these for- our purposes toglay, / 
One is what ^he library is currently contributing, and the other 
is what J.t could be contributing. Let us take the current situation 
firsts and look at the professional library first of all.; This 
shouldn't take too long, for the professional library has'^ highly 
defined task, is generally well funded, well staffed, ^nd ^ 
gets first priority, on available space in which to pursue its mission. 
At leas-t f irst--priority after s-pace is allocated to janitorial 
supplies arid the boiler plant, and then just after space is foijnd 
to store next spri^'ng's .fertilizer for the groundscrev. Nevertheless, 
its task is to keep the professional staff up to date on develop- 
ments in the field, and to have available the references 'needed 
when required. It is not charged with stimulating the staff to rea^ 
or keep up, to date, for that is assumed to be built in to the pro- 
fessional's tra^ining and innate interest in his or her field. 'Dis- 
cussion reading matter is left to inservice training programs, 
and staff conferences. What it should/do, and is ctoing, is pro- 
viding the latest, in resource material and the machinery which to^^ 
disseminate information. Bibliographic services are, of course, 
invaluable, and likewise are provided through the latest in com- 
puter technology. Audiovisual technology also is being updated.^ 
Consumerism in the form of a survey to Identify needs is being 
carried out, and if staff lethergy to respond to such surveys can 
be overcome, these needs will b^e met I am ^ure as they have been in 
the past. , . 

It is in the general library that perhaps we can spend the majority 
of our time, for here is a fascinating place, a place to whet, the 
appetite of matiy interests, and piJrh^aps a place in which w^ can 
m'ake, a few "constructive criticisms." ^ Not that it will be an easy 
task i;o. suggest improvements, for: the, general library s'erves its 
consumers exceedingly well. I've always thought of the genera] 
library on the post in r^uch the ^ mold of -a sjrtall town general store. 
Catering to the needs of some 10,000 transients and 1,200 semiper- 
manent residents who also are- granted. buying privileges is, you 
will- agree, quite a task. Like the. general stdre, it obviously 
pan not compete in breadth and depth with' King Soopers^ and yet* is 
e^^cted to have at leas.t a little bit of everything that the super- 
market has, plus a smattering of what the hardware, clothing, drug, 
camera, toy, stationary, music, and mher stores would have, if 
there were such. In addition, librarians, like small town general 
store proprietors, are expected to be at least as knowledgeable 
about these products as the specialty r^tore owners are. Thus 
when my 12 year old asked me if the maps in other^ countries had 
the United States at thjeir centers as our r.aps do, I turned to the 
cartographer in the library for an answer." I^ikewise when one of 
my colleagues wondered about the possibility of buil(y.ng an adobe 
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house in the mountains, I posed the -question to my rural building 
expert in the library. (To my surprise, she had just such a book, 
and^put her fingers on it .instantj.y. ) Bicycle re'pairs?; room ^ 
a<iditiono7; 'recipes for chtji^ ; .stories ^and funny anecdotes for 
talks to PTA groups^ diseases of fish in the office aquarium?; 
ah article someone Wientioned in* the Ladies Home Journal -sometime 
last.ye^r'; maybp'last summer; or was it the' year before?; all are 
dropped on** the doorstep of the, general librarj^. Patients too are 
not. all of a type. They' do not dll liKe Zane Grey; or Irving ' 
Stt>ne. The- library is expected to appeal to all; with enough depth 
in, a givfen area to al/low for satisfaction of any one of the 10;000 
individual's ixiteres£s. In my own field; when a therapist riaB 
worked with a^ patient to develop an interest in something; anything; 
.and he decides that/since he will be in the hospital for a few 
mont^hS;^Tie -might just as well find ou't all that he can about aard- 
vaarkS; he expects more than just a dictionary reference.. More 
pft^n that not; in my experience; he is not disappointed in his 
expectation. 

Giveji these achievements; what more can we ask of the post library? 
Isn't th/at enoqgh? The answer is a qualified maybe. Someone once 
classified people into three types. Those who make things happen; 
'iihose who things happen 'to ; and those who never know what's- going 
\on. Libraries too oftda have things happen to them; usually know 
what's going on; but rarely cause things to happen. They are 
passiv^^ creatures ;' maybe because reading, in an of itself is a ^ 
passive' activity. One slt^ back/^d lets the words flow in like 
th^ river to the ocean. OrT^^orasion' one discusses what is read; 
* but certainly not in the lib^my; and for th^most part the 
' librarian's most'^active effort in the* day is a muffled Shhfihhhhh! . 

Now I'm not suggesting that the next rock and roll concert be 
* rescheduledyfrom Red Rocks to the general library,; but I wonder- 
if the libriry could become more of avfocal goint for social and 
intellectual activity. Maybe it can become a more active paretic!- ^ 
pant in what goes on^ rather than play its usual role of a place \ 
to spend a few quiet moments in an otherwise hectic day. Most large 
organizations suffer from wh^t might be called employee- itis. 
severe deterioration of the spirit characterizet^by and associated 
with routine and repetitive jobs^ lack of appreciation for one's 
thoughts; and dulling of creativity. Patients too manifest a form 
of the diesease; calle^i varibusly patient-itis or hospital-itis . 
This comes from day aft^r day of associating wil(h others who ,have 
nothing more interesting to ask than "When is your surgery scheduled 
for?", or "How in yoiir incision healing?" , . 

Visualize now a getting in which s^pirited conversation center'? on 
•a reading which all have done at home. the ntght before. Was Agatha 
really the degenerative witch she seemed; <^r was She usfed as a fojLl 
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on vhich to, disply 'Humphrey' s masculine chauvinism? Is Mr, Kixon's 
V welfare plan as good as Senator Vhatisface described, or are there 
pitfalls in It. And what, dear Madam Librarian, would you suggest 
we read for next Tuesday^ Perhaps something in line with National 
Bagel Week. What, you say, there is an Interesting article in the 
Weekly Monthly on the origin of national foodstuffs. Let's do it. 

Great.' See you on Tuesday* 



Can you -make copies for all 

^Now I.'m sure that some of this active stuff, makihg .things hapj)en, 
is going on. In know that some of the most interestin g"~re a diTi g I've 
dorle-came about as a result of a book desci^tbed in the employees' 
newsletter, or described on a bookmark I .picked up at the c^harge 

' desk. The 'librarian actively stimulated me to read ^smething I 
could not have known about. This is fine, and I apprectzeW^t, as 
I'.Ti surevothers do also. 



What I'm digesting is that this be extended tq bthe^ active pursuits, 
to both p»[er^t3 ^nd staff, and that the library become afpcal point 
for treat il^ the epidemic employee and' patient-itis . ^TTiet space 
for thos^ recuiring quiets-could continue *to be provided, but 
the mark of a successful library night become the amount of spirited 
conversation which one would he'ar emanating fr'om the more usual 
Quiet room, And book discussions need not.be the total of 'the pro- 
ram. How about demons'trations, presentations, talks, films, displays. 



Enough criticism and suggestion. On to the discussion. One final 
note. I am'^avare that implementation of any of these suggestions 
v.ill require additional expenditures for space, staff, *and e'quip- 
ment. These minor details I leave to you. I am sure that there 
is a reference book yau have available in which the answers may 
be found. 
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The Ci-'/il^ Service C^nriissicn requested ^he Anerican Society for 
Infcrnia^^icn Scionce' (ASIS) zo prepare now^ ^'ben china rk" .job 
descriptions for the GS-lij2 (Technical Infcmation Specialist 
Series) positions, Ben china rk- Jot Descr^ptiorfs are ^succinct , 
st-i^er.Tnts cf a typical jot, gi'^/ing clear-cut standards and 
{7aid-lirr;s in terris of th-.- ^'significant factors"^ The composition 
and vtrk of the ASIS panel is described ^nd the current status 
C 'h" propos:-d new syster. cf Jcb clasiEif ication standards is 



The Senate Corjoittee on Post Office and Civil •Service through its 
Subconmittee on ^nployee Benefits established the Job Eval^uation 
and Pay Review Task Force to the U, S. Civil Service Coniraission 
in 1971, TbJ.s Task* Force vas required to prepara "a comprehensive 
plan fer the establishment of a coordinated system of job evaluation 
and ranking for civilian positions in the executive branch '\ The 
Task Force based its vork on the rather lengthy Subcommittee Report . 
and Hearings — sometimes called the ^Oliver Report" since the 
chairman was, Mr. Phillip Oliver. 

Th-"-^ Task Force ^d^eloped certain pr-'icepts, summarized as follows: 

A. A series of related evaluation systems would- be needed 
to cover broad horizontal and vertical strata of v/orkers 
within the total of approximately 2,200^000 Federal 
civilian employees (xhis figure does not include the 
approximately 700,000 postal workers). - " 

E. TJiG evaluation 'systems wo^ald have to be slWple enough 

for managers and employees at ail levels to understand*. . 

Q, The* evaluation systems would have to jbroduce consi^stent 
and accurate identifications of skill levels, 

D. The basic evaluation systems should 'be built with, tester 
job factors tha'lT moasur-e ilmiform characteristics of jobs 
to bo covered, in each system' the job factors v/ojald be 
specifically tailored to the occupations tc> which applied 
; \tj pjlacing emphasis on 'differing elements VAthin the ' 
factors, depending ;apon the positions to be .^evaluated'. 

• ' ' .'.56 ^ ■'■ ./ ■ : ' " 
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Many careei- ladders in the Federal Service start /at 
fairly low skill levels and rise zo executive l^el 
pcsiticns. In developing evaluation systems, thferefore, 
provision shoiild be isade for. an interrelationsnip of 
. grade levels. This interrelationship would be needed to 
. , ' ^ facilitate an employee's movement from jobs in one 
evaluation sy^tejn to jobs in another. 

F. The evaluation systems should be suffit^lently flexible 

to acconnncdate new occupations re^siiltirig from ;technologica] 
' developments and hanging social Values. 
✓ 

G. A wide range of management processes should be served by 
the job evaluation sy-stems. These systems would have to 

r \x- d'^signed so that they could be utilized as tools to 

improve the -overall efficiency of Federal .programs. 

- H. The pay systems that would be related to the evaluation 
systems should provide pay scales that ,wpuld be 
appropriately competitive with those of other major 
employers in the non-Federal sector. 

The Task Force recommended an Administrative, Professional, and • - 
Technological Evaluation System (APTES), a factor ranking system 
using benchmark descriptions as the basic eva^.uatibn tool, and 
also employing guide charts with points as a further assurance 
of broad applicability and equity. APTES uses: ^ * T^. 

— a ,set of guide charts which provide a -basic framework 
for the skill l.evels of the system and ^Iso assist iri^^ 
, evaliiating new types of positions as these arise: - ^ • 

~ a set of evaluated bencl^mark position descriptions 
. . , issu(^d by the U. S.' Civil. Service Commission fqi* jobs 

common to most agencies; / , - ^ - 

^ — additional evaluated benchma^rk .position d'esciuptions for 
, > all other typos-of positioa^ specific to indi^^.dual . . - ^ 
' ' agencies J ' • \ ^ ' ' , - • - 

, — ^ ' a job racking method wder whicH .the skill level of a , 
^ job is decided "by comparison of tlW"', job> factor factor^ 
X >/ith appropriate.ap3^roved and evaluated befichmark positibn 
, descriptions, using the factors of- job requirements^ 
» difficulty of work, responsibilitjy^ and personal relation-* 
v * . ships,, with provision for also 'c^^edi ting 'other important 
' .* aspects of the job not otherwise considered. 



.T^e methca prescribed bjr the Task Forqe.and u^ed by , the ' Givil 
Ser'/ice CcT:r^ssizn is .called" factor ranking, which? i^^a technique 
•cf comparing the job %o ^ evaliiate<i, with, all; othei^^/dke factor 
at a ^ time. There Bre five factors for Ba^ch jobs » • 

'*'*», * » ^ 

. *^ I. Knowledge^ RequiredVqj^ the Job i., • - 

' II. Responsibility;' ~ * *. ' , ^ < 

^III. i^ifficultry of Work ' ^ ' 

lY. Personal Relationships 

' ll ' 

' S - * 

V. 'rhvircnmental Demands • • , 

All ,cf ^tjfiis means a fundamental revisi'on of the job classificaticjn 
^system. Pcsition-classifioa^tion standards as they now Qxist (^nd 
ha-c^e fo^ years) v/ill be eliminated. In substitution, 'there will be 
develop^Ki aat;ual job descriptions whitih will be< identified as p.' * 
"benchnark" positions, against which oth^r jobs of similar nature 
will b^:ev^uated /kir pay and. rank purposes. \ ^ ' . 

' \. •:. . ■ . • . , ^ ^ ■ ; . ^ ■ © ^ ' , 

' Sipjie there ar'e 75 a'diini strati ve, 137 professional, and 9^ 
, technological occupatiojial categories, the 'XJivil Service Commission 
faQBd*-quite; a work load-. ' ' % . ' j 

Ciyil Ser/ice Commission Requested 'ASIS to pp^^are i:he QS^IAIZ * /, 
-'bencfimark position -descriptions. Altho\igh realizing that ' * . ' 
Trifoxvia^ion Science has taany spee^-altie^,' Ciyil Service 'Commission 
recommended 'that, as a Starte:c> benchmarks be written hy ASI^ for ^ , 
'this'<ine broad Vjo b Tamily. Later, separate bencHtoark description^ 
cotdL(J "be ^proviSed for Various specialities depeMing on significant 
'differences, in qualific^ti'c^i X'^core")^ reqtdrements;. ^ ; 

The' Pctomae Valley Chapter 'of ASIS v;as asked .by the ASIS Executive. 
Comor^ttee to establish a pan^l to prepare the benchmark descriptions. 
Sope 55 6CKASiS Pc^,t6m^q Valley Chapter members responded to ^a 
,c^Il /fqr •Vclunteer^s, ta work o"n* the^ panel,. " " * . * ^ 

By tjae.'by*, 1 personally almg^t *nev-er volamteer for anything that ' 
looks 3 ike, a lot of vork ~/but I wa^s voliiate<)red by "my boss 'and 
suddenly . found I wap' drafted to. fam §nd-chai-r tii^,,pe^el^ ' ' 



'If 



A3 a first ^ cut, I made some very' simple ;ieeisibns/abfnjt .p^hel:^smbe^^ 

1." They should b§ working- in assigned GSr^l4.12 job.* * /r-^y* ^ 

. 2. ^^Xhei:e shojdd b^e orxp nl^mbcr from each,!^. tlje' ^jpr Federal . ■ 
' ' ' d<^j;artmonts if 'at^ all-. possible* ' ^ *\ - ^ \ ' - . ''\ 



. ■ .3' P^el metfC'ers sust 'haVe apbroval from their agency to' 
^eev regularlj^ during nonsal duty time. ' 

*'In'!*lay -of 1972*, the panel met for the first time. During the first 
.few moH'ths,* we'ti^plletTted more- than 30C' gob descriptions and 
.evaluated the 'sindl^ri ties arfS differences among Federal agencies. 

The devoted -axd hard working. Members of' the' panel /vere: Richard \ 
Aiaaca^i*, Katicnal Clearinghouse for Smoking and Health} ilice 

*3illingsiey, U. S, Postal Ser-^^ Goncetta G. Caxoen^ Depart!!^nt ' 
of Housing and Urban Developi«nt; Yvonne Hill, Depa^rtment of 
T:>cinsportation; Dion Johnson, Hhvironmental 'Protection itgency; 
Cathryn Lyco, S. I^aval V/eapcns Laboratorj^; DanieJ. I-lcCallun:, 

'Foreign .Science and technology Center, Department cf the An:iy; 

'Alfred M. Pernor, Harry Dianond Laboratories j'-ydriasi F;appapcrt, " 
Departr.ent of Labor-* Packard West, ^'aticnal Library of Medicine^ 

.To no ones surprise, we found more differences titah' ^i^lartties 
v/h'Ssh we sifted through the ::cpies ,cf the* actpal descriptions '\ 
within each grade Xfevoi. -In sone cases when^we tested th^e factor 
ranking method against several GS-9 jobs from as nianjr '--different 
agencies, we would find a couple that * would •se^^it-'* a;* GS-ll.grad^^ 
'or w'e xsight f^rih sone jDp "ihe <}S-11 grad^-^tha'^ according to the . ' * 
factor ranking^ merited ntt fe€re--than the high Jevel of (^S^9. ' . 

Though we dfd'nou inake a ip^g effort to coileci: other GrS-se^:ies - ^ 
that possibly are being U3ed ±\ lieu of the 14i2 series, w^ did ^ • 
find soihe, e'/idence^'in'^aXsK)^ every Federal' Agency; that the GS-301 
series in' partictdar was c^iij-ng, assigned to jobs that more properly , 
'should -be assigned to 'thB',L!JL2 se5ries. 



In addition to- a load* of hoisework, ■ the'p^el. aet about- every two 
Moeks at ASIS ne^aquarvers for generally -^the* two houx55 . between 
eleven and one wirh brown, bag lunches, ■ • . - ' 



•1^/ I>arch'28y 1972, the parcel r subnii^ted to the ASIS .Council, ^final 
lii^f v toi/ies 'of three, discrete "benctaiark" px^sffeon descriptidjisT 
withi^n ea^h/gr^de: level from GS-9, through G$-15 and one trainee - 
position* da^pr^prtipn eaeh .for G§-5 and GS^^^gradear Th^ ASI3 
Couxicii, revic-wed ar^d ,approved th^e work .of tite panel and forwarded'' 
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0f coursp,'. ,the Civil ^^Serviee.* Gde^ ssioii 'has , over JOO occ3pa^=.onal' 




fo'r ateut a, year* l-lr.. Harold Suskindyili/sad of the Test 'aijd Ifi^onuatior 
Gi'i^up' in* th-a.^CWhiajdssioa^s.^ ar^ now - ^ 



cii.d-uotlng a fi-^li ^es": cn about 4-0 hea^dly popAated occupatioftdl 
o^i'vrcrivSv r^ev ar^ -pianr.irig a-serie* z£ rieotings begin 'in 
3,--tcber ^3"''-^ r-^'.-p^'jv zcjj res^olts of the field -tests. Our vork-on 
tpe Lil2 3eri'3S '^as n:t included in the field test. Hcvever, they 
did agree tfeit ACIS b:'adquart-'*::rs could, if they desired^ send^^- 
copies cf the- pan:-l^s work to the Personnel Officers in the 
Headq'Jiarters :C the Federal Depsrtner.t-s. * ASIS headquarters is new 
doing this -indT-r a cr/^r letter suggesting that the :^lassification 
ifficerr r-ay find *hrX uscf'il and tc ask for ccrircnts and 

: ',riLy :n :he 1112 Series, tjit cn the other job 



'-^e^ '•^^ ^9 - — v' 

-anillos in the Infcrr^ticn Scien^ 



.': .'^z , th'"^ thecr;/ sc^jnds gc:d, ^ far a^ the Civil Sep-ice • 
'cci'-n tresc release cf J^one 1?"^2 r^ads and I quote: 

">.r. r- *-h, cyst is perfected, it is expecte-d that classifier^/ 

r^in-r'rc in any agency vill able tc look a^t a jfet, ^ • 

d^scrir.'C' it in t-rr-s cf certain characteristics /or factors,' * 
find the right cenchjtark tc cospare iv against, \and arrite^N,^ \ 
at \vjz crc;.or classification and salary level, " the annoimce- 



"The u^e cf Vnis nethod should prcduce^the sane grade tlevel 
that vc^ild be reached fcr&a comparable * job in any installation 
of any agency-, in gove^mitient, it- said. \ ^ ' 

H^vever,\the rcpcrters on the V/ashingtbn, D. C. n§v;spapers have 
vritten in their :^cltirins that Phillip Oliver has complained about 
th- Civil Service Cormission's^esponse to the, report of his Task 
r rcv. -said the benchiaark Approach was :virtually the only major 
Task Force r^" ccrinondation embraced ty the Civil Sei^/ice Commissipn. 
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,THE .-PQSltlON- MSCRIPTIOK' AS A NIANAGBMOT. TOOL 

.Peter Geiger ,^ Administrative Librarian 

Mary A/ H^uffer, Director ' _ 
. . .t » i' - 

''Office of library Services 
Ur S. .'Department 'of the Interior 



Looks, at the position descrif)tion as a management tool 
and the role it plays as a primary aid to broad planning 
within the organization." Explores the multiple uses to 
which a posit ion 'description can be applied, such as: 
(1) clarifying the relationships between jobs; (2) help- 
ing employees "on ^11' levels to acquire a greater under- 
standing qf their present jobs by analyz^ing their duties; 
(3) helping to revise the organization structure on any * 
level; (4) evaluat ing j ob performance by comparison between 
fvhat the employee does and. wkat the job description says 
he should do; (5) introducing new employees to their 
jobs; (6) assisting in hiring and placing employees in 
the jobs for which they are best suited; (7) setting 
forth lines of 'profliot ioa yithin all departments and at 
all levels; (8) forecasting tVte training needs of a 
particular function; (9) providing d^ta* as to proper*, 
channels of communication; (10) establishing and develop- 
ing the personnel requirements for each job; (11) im- 
proving the work flow; and (12) critically reviewing- 
the existing pi^act ices . in the organization. This paper 
further describes how the position description should 
be written and what it should contain in order to 
accomplish the'uses described above. 
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I. Preparation of Position Descriptions 

How often have you been faced with/the problem of 
an ill-defined position description? Many times I'll 
bet. This problem, however, is certainly not unique . 
to you as a librarian, for it crops up in all forms of 
business and government which hire people to do specific 
jobs- In order to help resolve the problem this paper 
will explain the uses of a position description and will 
also give a short explanation of how a position descrip- 
tion can be written effectively. 

First, let me describe the who, whaf, how^ and when ' 
of position descriptions. 

♦ *- ' 
Who uses position descriptions? 

These are predominantly used by the manager or * 
supervisor of an employee. 

What does the term position description mean and how 
does It differ from the term job description? 

A' position description refers to a specific assign- 
ment in the organization and its related duties , 
responsibilities and cji^racteristics-^ It differs- from 
the term job description in that a job description refers 
to the- duties, responsibilities, and charact ettst ics of a 
certain-job group . < 

How is a, position descj^iption used as a management 
tool? 

A po'sition description as a management tool assists ^ 
in the handling, controlling, or directing of a particu- 
lar] entity. It performs the same function that a manual, 
report, or budget would in controlling operSTiohal as-' 
pects of a system. 

When is a ppsition description used? 

A position description is used for assisting in ithe 
planning or reorganjlzat ion of .an entity. It serves , 
»,t:h(e purpose of explaining the flow of work throughout 
the'^^oTganizat ion. 
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1 1 , Major >Uses of 'a Position Des'ci:iption_ ^ • / 

..The' importance of the posit-ion description as a 
management tool lies in the fact that' it is a key 
element in the personnel subsystem. The rationale for 
its existence is that the per^annel activities cannot 
be implemented eff^tlvety without it. A -bas ic^ point 
to consider in developing position descriptions is how 
they will actually be used. It is wise to coiisider the 
possibility of multiple uses at the outset so that 
'initial arrangements will allow for them. 
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Some of th,e potential uses of position de/criptions 
libraries are: > - — — r * ^ ' 
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(1) Clarifying the relationships between jobs. 

A comparison of different position descriptions 
sometimes identifies, duplicating, overlapping, 
or gaps in respons ibil it ij_s or authorities. 
Such comparisons can~ai^ ident if y ' tfie -need 
for assigning new responsibilities or 
authorities in a specific position. This 
is particularly true of position descriptions'^ 
for administrative and supfervisor)^ personnel , 

(Z) Establishing a rat ional 'ba?is for the salary 
structure. Most pay systems are designed to 
provide equal pay for equaJL'work, ex. Civil 
Service grading system. Thisr system provides 
a soundly aligned internal structure for 
salari^. Job descjript ions 'are^ prepared as 
•;a means of grouping! pos it ions byL_,iD.ccupiat ions 
' that' are suf f iciently^alike in duties and 

responsibilities 'toijustify- common treatment 
' in a salary plan. ' Position descrit)t ions, are 
prepared to identify^ different levels of 
duties, responsibilities, and qualification 
standards of positioning within a single 
occupational group or class to establis^b the 
Salary of a single position. ^ . » 
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(3) Helping employees on 'all levels to acquire 

a greater understanding of their present job 
^ • by analyzing their duties. This'.'an^lysis 
c'onves in the form oT self -evaluation. 
Effecti'Ve» self -evaluation depends upon 
employees' abil ity* to_ident if y specific per- 
formance areas that need im.provement . ,One 
way to promote self - imprbyemept would be tb 
encourage employees. to make periodic reviews 
of position descriptions and -compare each 
task and performance requirement with their 
recent activities, and planned future activi- ■ 
ties. If employees submit monthly reports, 
it might be helpful to check relevant items 
against the posit;ion description. 

(4) Helping to revise the orgajiizat ional structure- 
on any level. The posit ion .description 
clarifies who is ' responsible for what in an' 
organization, and* records the relationship 
within and between the various departments. 
Where line and functional authority cross 
position descriptions clearly written tend, to 
maintain balance and harmony and reduce 

' conflict, since they leave no doubt^as to the 
employees responsibility and .authority . . 

(5) Introducing new employees to their jjDbs. 

^ Position dejscriptions* are particularly *• b'ene-. tt 

^ t^ciar and comfprting to -t-wo-' groups of new^ ' 
employees: (^) those wha are plated in freshly 
created pbsitid'ns with a position description 
as their blueprint of respons^ib jiirty and 
^ - ^ (b) those who have been promoJted out of *the 

/ ' straight' line of {)i"Ogression iftto new posts 

embodyifig duties with. which they are unfamiliar; 
Position "cTescript ions^are also useful iof ' 
quickly and e-f f iclent;ly orienting new ijxcum- 
bent^ to tjieir position an4 its recjuirements ; 
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(6) Evaluating j^ob^ performance by comparsion 

. ' between what the employee does and what the 

position description says he should do. 
Posijtion descriptions define duties and 
responsibilities that should be performed. 
Performance evaluation is a periodic 
appraisal of an employee's performance for 
determining what duties an^dUresponsibilities 
are being performed, and how well They are • 
being performed. The performance evaluation 
should measure the employees' areas of 
strengths .and weaknesses, completeness and 
capability to do the wrk. 

(7) Assisting in; hiring and placing employees in 
the, jobs for which they are best suited. . 

' . - The position description should provide 

spe.cif ica^ions such 'as -experience, skills, 
knowledge/ personality, character traits, 
' and academic background^which are necessary 
. ' ' to meet minimum job rexjuirements . 

, (8) Setting forth lines o,f ..promotion -within all 

depar-tments ^nd at all "levelsr. Descriptions 
a.re used to establish tjie library's promotional 
' ' sequence more.;;^clearly • -^Tn^ addition^ position 
descriptions arc useful when considering whether* 
' one or more employees are ^qualif i^ed to' f ill a 

v.acancy, ox, Vhether outside recruitment . is 
/. ^ *^ necess'ary. " These requirements help to provide 

an accurate yardstick with which to measure 
' \ \the potential for moving into ethe new post. 

' < ^ - (9) Forecasting the^'training needs of a particular^ 

function. Position descriptions mmy be used as 
a basis for planning both tecj^nical, aiid pro- . 
fessional training. in library .education , 'as a 
guia« .and reference source to explain duties.;' 
" and responsibilities , to new employees., and/to 

- ' identify individual. and group inservice train- 
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(10) Providing data as to proper channe^ls oF 
communication. Position descriptions are 
used to delineate the 'relationship between 
line and staff positions and the relation- 
ship between subordinate^ and superior. 
Effective supervision is dependent upon 

' ^mutual understanding between supervisors and 
subordinates as to the duties and responsi- 
bilities* of the subordinate ' s 'position. 

■ The value of position descriptions as an aid 
to communications and supervision will depend 
on how much they are used by supervisors in 
operation reviews and employee cdunseidng. 

(11) Establishing and developing the personnel - ^ 
requirements for each job. Position descrip- 
tions may be used .to determine the special 
qualification standards and skills that apply 
to a specific position, e. g. , specific subject 
matter knowledge required for a position as' a 
bibliographer or cataloger. 

(12) Improving the work flow. By using the 
description, it is possible to trace the flow 
of work from its inceptiori to its completion, 
thereby allowing analysis with. a view toward 
greater efficiency. The position description 
also allows the employee to have at least a 
general knowledge of the work of others and 
this helps the employee to carry out his/her 
work with regard to ;it:s possible effect on ' 
the programs of other, employees. 

(13) ' Critically reviewing the existing' practices ^ . 
in the organization. ^ The po.sition" descrip- 



tion serves as an outstanding repository of 
detailed statements as to what work island 
should be done, in an organization. Ordinarily^ 
there is no document within the library whicH 
is more complete in this, respect and, thus,V 
any examination of what the library is doing 
s-hould rest in large part upon a study o£ 
the' positiorT descriptions. 
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III. Writing the. Position Description^ 

The writing of the position description is a Icey 
elenlent in its effective utilization as a magagemeat 
tool^ It should contain informant ion concerning the 
present content and results required in various 
positions. This information should be accurate so that 
the position description Can be implemented effectively 
for any one of the uses described previously. 

Information must be obtained on: , 

1. what the worker does; 

/ 2. , how he- does it; 

* 3. why he do^s it; 

4. the skills involved in doing^it. 

'\ . ^ * « . ' 

In writing the position description there are threg 
steps .you should be, aware ^of : 1) the writing style; 
2J the format; 3) the job category. 

- , The Writing style should foll^ow some general 
principles, such as : ' 

1. terms and words used in describing a j*ob' should 
be chosen carefully.' • , \ 

4 * 

f ^ , 

2. give a com^ylete picture of the job by in-cluding. 
enough detail. . / . 

3. state each'-respon^ibility of the job. 

t .' . " T ^ ' 

•4.'- employ ^ terse, direct style,* 

• ' ' ' . ' './^ ' 

5. *^ use thre present*;tensTe throughout. ^ 

6. start each sentence with ^an action woi^ 

7'.^ 'avoid the use o£ vague,, ambiguous terms. 

, , 8. do not usfe long^ involved sentences. 
* * ' • 

' In summary, the position description should'^present 
a clear, accurate, pictupfe*'of t'iie jtpb. * 
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The format of the position description can be 
arran^ged in many different ways. It is impo^rtant, ^ 
however, that* three major elerteats be included: 

1/ , the facts which identify the job; 

,2. a description of the duties, tasks and responsi- 
*\ bilities performed on tjie job; and 

3. the qualifications needed to determine satis- 
factory performance. 

These three elements can be used effectively in a 
variety .of headings, ex., job identification, job 
details^ job summary, scope of operations and activities, 
nature and purpose of work, etc. 
« 

In describing the j ob -tategory emphas is should be 
placed on whether the job is clerical, techiiical, or*- 
managerial. The distinct ion . between these three* 
categories usually is "b'enef icial for knowing which work 
category a job falls into. Recognition of the. 'difference 
betWe'en levels of skill and responsibility* in ea,ch c^te- 
gpry is a basic element for an effective position , ^ 
description. . ' 

IV. Conclusion \ 
' ' y ' 

The remarks which I have stated are illuStrat ions^ 
of the preparation and tjhte use$ and the means of writing 
mean^ingful position^ description's. No doubt exists that 
this' tool has-been of great value to both t^e employees 
^nd managers of a numbfer of libraries, firms, and - 
agencies, ynf 03>tunately , there is^also >io doubt that ^ 
thp position description has' either been used ineffec- 
tively or ritot ^t air by many, responsible and effective ' . 
organizations.^ The knowledge and the ability for the; 
^fective use of this* managerial tool is available. 
/hat is 'needed is for managenient toi become unre,luctant 
\d to 'Sppiy the position description where it is need^ 
'tn the organization. 
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THE LIBRARY -AS AN EDUCATION 'ADJUNCT 



*Theda A^ Kellner:- . ^ 

^ Coordinator/Institutional Library Services 

Colorado State Library ' ^ . • 

Throughout history, libraries have developed simultaneously 
with educacian as. adjoinftig services. The question of their 
relationship is posed. Changes in education were acccrapanied 
by 'changes iji libraries as both institutions/responded to 
social progress. The influence of technology on educaH^on and 
libraries places new responsibilities on both agencies to 
effect changed learning environments. Librarians accept new 
roles in education afe managers of learning resources, learning 
facilitators, and change agents involved in a developing educa- 
tional technology.^ Strategies for accomplishment of revitalized 
roles are discussed r 



THE LIBRARY AS AN EDUCATION ADJUNCT 



The library as a cultural institution has a long history 
because the f-irst libraries were developed to preserve the 
ideas of scholars and to transmit the cultural' heritage of early, 
9ivilizations to those^ of a later time and place. The g^reatest 
impetus to the development ' of the library as an educational 
instituti6n came later with the democratic ideal which required 
an* informed public for governmental participation. As social 
progress and technological advances made possible easier 3upport 
of the basic life needs of man, education became a doncern to 
all and libraries became an access point for self-eaucation. 



jcation 
What is an 



• The topic for discussion, The Library as an Ed 
•Adjunct, evokes a. question for first consideration, 
adjun.ct?Y In the Standard College Dictiotfary ,, an adjunct is de- 
fined as something joinfed to something else,' but in ^an auxiliary, 
or subordinate position. Furthermore, an adjunct ilflT joined to 
something else without, becoming a part of it. 

A second consideration then must be to question whether the 
library' can be atl adjunct to education according^ to this defini- 
tion. An Immediate and firm reaction from many librarians would 
be a negative response with the explanation that libraries have 
a positive role in 'education which canqot be separated from the 
process of education. Yet, libraries have often been the after- 
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thoughts' of planners who developed jed^jcati'OQ a 1 instijiutlons .and ' 
agencies^ Libraries i£aye*be^' additions?, subordinate to the 
/T^arent 'agency in. aH.'t^especta, ' '/ . * ' ' \ , * r ' ' 

Libraries . iT\ ancient pimes occupied a more dc^inant place 
In society. Tlie .early librari^ were maimed by scholars, who^not ' • 
only collected the, materials ^tq bet, preserved but also contributed , 
.much of ?he lit^ature as well. ' ^/K. Hu&ejee wrote of the . fKu^ 
clp^e- relationship between e^ucaxio^n and the library- b^, describ- 
ing . 5 •the^most. import^i: sociaL?in^i:itu^iohs, -func^^i^ning 
as Bister services, neither. b^i^g subservient to the othe^'.l. 

There is not time in- this' pteseiltation to trace ^he develop-, 
\ment of modern Ii6rarr4es./Much of th^' story is familiar; 'Ik is. 
enough to note that ^fter'the invention of printing, librarians 
became the l^ders rather thaa the 'keepers of 'books, thus op£n- 
* ing new channels for the' broader <r6ninunicatlori of ^e^s in Xime\ 
and space. For many people*, the library became the accfess point- ^ 
to an education that had earlier been deqied. Printing relieved 
libraries of the primary role in preservation. '-'The focus on , 
lending result6(i in a multiplicity of types of libraries^ based' 
on types of clienteles academic, school, public, specia'i-', ^tat^, 
and federal. A dual function to eddcate and to entertain was 
accepted by librarians ^nd.the modern library was firmly es- 
tablished in the social regime. 

Education was chiefly the transfer of a given body of know- ^ 
ledge oi* information from .teacher to learner and was accomplish- 
ed primarily by lecture 'or by the book. Librarians bought the 
book and made it accessible-, *at least theoretically, to all who 
could read. Universal, education^ became a possibility, if not a 
reality. Reading becaine almost a synonym .for ^lear,ni^g. for 
y^ars libr^rie^ and education occupied a comfortable, secure 
niche peddli;ig their wards/wi'thout ado pr ioterrup^tion. In the 
early <1^00's, science and**'technology took over the script to 
,shock us out of^our complacency, ka^los, record players, movies, , 
'and television brough new learning expe"^ienc^es whi*ch were to 
invade both education and libraries. Learning was released 
from classroom confinement. It was no longer tied to teacher ' 
or took. Revolution, yes, hut what an exciting chain'.of events 
wa^ to followl- ^- Not only was new knowledge available but tfiere 
were new formats for perceiving and communica'ting. ^ 

Particularly vulnerable to these changes were JJie; school 
libraries thak had been slowly developing^ during" the\thirties. ' ' 
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'ihe iibraYy ^^IjooXrojh^T,,. Cj'u'e'^U^^ to. eJu'caCioxi-, had to^open;.^ 




/had^bejen design^ fjoV-boovJsu • " \ V' vV' 

The rest of tn^ story covc.s- as ,rr uickly as an action' 'raj^ya'e », 




tional tecanology", "media center'% " tran^parencies'^ jrprt?-^. v *^ >i 
' jectaori'*, "instant iiir.s". The' list cDulci easily be expanded v^-.^ -^f^ 
" a uo?eii parsCS if one were to cry to include all pf -tti'e r;p§(^lt^^'\ •^ ^^^ .\ ^ 

of the recalcitrant intruder "..on-rPrint" in sciiool o,nd lilbrijryi.'v.'t;--^'.* " 

without even mentioning his influence in society through ,!Hn«f&5 ' ' - ' 
• coninunication", "dccXinentary" , "news reel", ^'satei^WV * r; ;:"^v'-- l, 

"conputer"^ "mul tiTinedia" , "cassettes", "teiecomunies;c'i6ns'V^ , 
. "public access channel*5'\ etc» , . f^^/ 

• ■ . .. ' ■ '■ ■■>••■''. ^; '. 

' Meanwhiie — back at the, library that's -where the ^ ' 

action is. '~Noh-Frint ^ is growing up and is a nore 'we-icome l ibrary 
Resident, -lie is -now called Media/ Our^.reluctant Hbr^rj jh b.Vf' * V, ^- 
'diJ5covered Med^ia i3 rpally quite^ popular wi^h t^cfiers, ' §hd-. , . 
. 'students , and 'especially irifluent-ii^l with pri-ncipals, supet^^r-^^' '« . 
tendents and iike a'dmini'stipatoxs , includdng-the manage^b^t *«irypesr 
wiio -t-ur^e-Jjilil'c rating education. % ' ^ ^ / 

Jhis is where we.came.in, isn't it? Now isvtj|<^ tltne.fox- o/- • 
initiating and implementing change. The *^now" liSrartap pre-. • - "* '\ 
p*ires for a positive role'j^in educational « technology Tli.e ,f e- ■ ' /• 
vamped role 'calls for the dovisini: of revi talizing' sK'^-tlAp:,i<,'.s. , 
'iffe fir^t 5 tcTp is 'renewal. Renewal, not to be cdiif used ,wi Ih*,: ' " ; . ^ ^ 
retreading, requires not only new methods for the organ i zat ij6n; " :' ■ 
of knowledge^ and the bibliographic control of noil-print mpdi^'.,^* ^ - . 
» but -a«^r'ey taping" of the phiiQSophy of librarianship.^Xibfed , on, th^ 
idea of^outreacU and total service needed by the cl^i^nts,' One'"'' '/^ 
cautionj outreach mus't' not 'mean reaching. out v/ijuh' ou^^ sorvit<»3 1 ' . < / 
,tQ meex whaf we tl^nk pur client needs. It is r.eacUlii^^^out wit I) 
the kinds of I'ibrary services our client, knows a're needb.d^ His- ^. 'r 

' expressipn o*f ihos^ ne^ds^ust be^ sought i Thus\ !c lien't/no.cc/s, - ; 
ass^fsment or alaalysi^ is the seconi.step^ Micrember the cXlerit ^ . '^'^ 
category incliidcs^ riot 'only user and non-.pser bi t a^Sq.- t.c^e \6t^l ' , , 

' educational >rogr^m ^T^tke institution itself^ Goals, .o|- I^brar^f c • « * 



pYx)^.rarj-> r.us^t coiiplement zlie^-^aid of the. institution* Arr'iving 

jf'irt r,oaitT nay be s'inijily ''a t?^atter of eommunication' in some, 
afertci.s, bat in -oth.^re, v^^crc ^iibraries^ have ke^p .Separate 
id^-ntit'lo's, ' the i'tbrarian r.ay iteed*t6 become the 'iJctiva-tor in 
forrul.it ih:, iioals-anU deterninihp; bbjectives f o-r 'the librar-y as. 
p. K-rirain;', cej^ter. _ ^. - '1 • 

, ' ' ^ " ^ . . '1 . , ' 

iiie, llbrar ian* s role as nn acttvatoT^does not ' imply, putting 
her titeories into action - rather, it means j;etciTig into motion 
planning activities whicli assist clients to recognize their' 
noeti.s , '.express J thum, 'and to propose alternatives for delivery 
i>i services, . ' *> , ^ ; " ^ - - 

-^oii^^ld,^ I'hilbrick, -student iir Library* Science at Hrighain " 
^ Youn^; I'luversity ,'^i*royu. It ah,. -made some interesting .^up,p.e_stiotig 

in 1ii5^ article '^L-ibr^ry Service' to Indians" whicii appeared'Mn 
/•Ar^rican Libraries in^ Fehruhry-^ 1972.- He Tecomjpended mohile - : 
.^e^i^rnihf; labt^ra.tor i^je^s to^help iireT^ Itt'diati' communities/dete-rniine 

tni'ir 'li^.iriiitj^ Beeds, From tlicse begiTining's,- he foresaw- the 
,dLc.s?ir^' ) x^r tlie Indian coiTimuni'tles to j^et ap theirs own iibt'jiriesV' 
'\iiv /5li.auca lo^" .the oi^portdni-Ey Tar Indian Trihes to :'plan, their 
; (>vn »etiv;i:>rrL ion -"thinji" 'rather than vto nave token librari'es ,set * . 
Siu '^yy tht- g<^v(?rnrx\nt; . . • ^ ' 

! ■ ' '''3^,; fbij brick shoiild he happy Xa know fhat nany of tTn^* . 

otiVtons^r^it //ni ■ llbr^irie^ now belnf, >t t^ up are. being planned hy • 
'thW trxhiii-' c<Hii)< iisv .l-na that community .ihvolverneiit is Winp. ' 

sou^xtit,,;. 'ihc 'i^tandi7)[: Kork Triha-t hilxfeary .sponsored , by the 
.ii^ii ("pnal^ inUi^m" education' Associati6n i$''dn0 example, , ' ! 

Ot-jf'V-'.wearW.of '<ieilyerxn;», speci.ir} library service^.^aft; . 

Vesnr/ vjrlt^N^d .nnd .uti ilV.ed, .^fhe }^erheL Eer4pnai Library pr.o-* 

*Vicl£i,s fPruVriais. on order Co 32 $choats "in Maska* JJel ivcryis. 

:{>'v:yi>? r>a;Ktu|d tci'f vi^-itai ions Tundcu by Ulemeittary/ • ' \\* . 

niKV-SeO0t\vtary ilTiiic-ttiou Arf 'funds a ntf th^ * Bureau of^ Indian.- » 

Af fi.airs M-uu' .Ui*'n'prof,ram, thin proje^ct is ca-lle<i 'Library ' 

Service's-. ix^'.tH^iih&k, ^ < • . ' ; ' ^ 

w\ J ^ \ ' ..... 

, A 'iurvt'V ^Htxi^arv d<H^o, Hy .tlieVUtireau of Indian AffalTB 
ivi^>r*irv iitxtiP. Hto6. v)f ij.brnry development in schools run by • ^, 
t'u» b.u-fc'.ii7 siu)\-;ed 'th'^t ' the number'of voiXiiries per pupil is fair 
to-^'/H>d, but ^ji4al i ty -wa^ not/ measured. 'Also noted'^^as' k need 
(.fir r.jurt» aud'i^5Visua J'tma'ti-rials. ' T t -waS' ^ugg^esled that librarians 



^vaitt to JkrOw- where cultural ^^aterials could be obtained and 
where "laedia resources may be located to which inter-library 
access nay be obtained. 

I wish that I could offer yoa an easy answer to the first 
question - wh^re to obtain the cultural maCerials". One suggest- 
ton i*s "Anier;^can Ihdian Teaching* Materials" , a listing of films, 
"fiinstrips and tapes. It is available from the Bookstore, 
California State University, Areata, California 95221, Another 
suggestion is become a regular reader of the tnagazines which 
reviiiv media. One addition to the list dis tributed is L ibrary 

. Journal / School Library J ournal Previews : N<iws and Review s of 

. Nori-Pfint Media. 



A number of 
circuits , film 



In response to the second. question regarding inter-library 
access to media, I can only say that solvinj; this problem is one 

• of I?he most improtant tasks before us today 
varia4:ions are being tried. ' There are film 

'cooperatives, and film loan collections. Libraries, school and 
public and institutional,, located near large metropolitan 
libraries with film loan collections are fortunate because access 
to- films is possible. Some states, like Colorado, have establish 
ed a film library collection at the state library agency *- our 
films are available by mail through local public,' school , or 
institutional libraries in Goloradot If your state does not 
have such ^ ^servlce^ I would suggest that you support the organi- 
zation of such service in your state. 

There have b^en si tremendous number of variations on the 
traditional library theme. In some instances the main library 
and audiovisual penter have been distinrt and separate entities. 
'Some/schools merged. the two into one center, so small that much 
of the book collection was sacrificed, or-into a facility so 
large it dwarfed the gymnasium.' One variation in newer build- 
ings wap the placing of r^esources ^n rooms near instructional 
area^. Names applied to ^lich variations are multiple: resource 
center, media center, instructional center and others. Notice 
the repetition, of ' the term "center" and consider the definition^ 
A center^ is defined as a place or point at which activity is' 
concentrated or toward which people seem to converge: a center 
of interest — a point from which effects or influences proceed, 
Perhaps the most appropriate term which has been accepted 
learning center.' In general, the learning center is a combiv/ ' 
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nation of the library with audiovisual equipment and resources 
located^witiiin or nearby for easy use^atid centraliy catalogued 
iffV easy location. Such a center .may or may not include 
'^satellites". The activities of students and teachers converge ^ 
there. Most libraria*ns now accept this concept of library/ 
learning center but they do not generally apply the^ final factor 
of the definition, a point from which effects or itifluence proceed 

The- third revitalizing strati^ for liSrarians is linked 
to this factor which involves the^'lihrarian in' the learning 
process as a powerful agent on a«team of learning specialists. 
Even in the most sophisticated learning centers, librarians ^have 
failed to fully exploit the librarian's power to influence edu- ' 
cation. Usually they react to change rather , than -initiate it., ^ 
A librarian may perceive her role as learnfng facilitator througli 
her expertise as a resource specialist, but she must also push 
for a jniore active involvement in all aspects of learning. She 
must be alert to the expanded learning environment which the 
library^learning center offers through' sight , sound, smell, taste, 
and touch e!xperiences . Her power to implement these sensuous 
experiences for the learner with the right media at the right 
time lies within her capabili^ty and responsibility •as manager 
of learning resources. Her skill as selector, evaluator, and 
procurer of resources will reenforce or restrict the infant 
educational technology so ardently desired but so slow in coming. 

i brief reexamination of selection should be made now. At 
no prior time in the history of Tibraries" have the selection 
skills of the librarian been so essential as at the present. 
State \and federal monies are being offered for the improvement 
of resources in educational agencies at all levels. Not only 
educators but ^ lay persoris are being involved in evaluations of 
materials. Multi-cpltural needs are expressed -and demand ful- 
fillment. The spiraling casts of new media require* review and 
evaluation to be more precise than ever before. Librarians must 
be involved in afcquisition of educational materials. 'If the 
business manager of the institution cancels a Request for 
Psy cho j .ogy Today on the grounds it is iiot a popular magazine, 
the librarian must be prepared to document the need and defend, 
her choice. ^ ' * , 

If- decisions are to be made regarding 16 mm films "for 
purchase, the librarian, who has screened the films and read 
re.views in the many source? now available, should have a strong 
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voice in the^ final choice, Remembet she/has pre-^acquired certa£n 
skills in determining bias, authenticity, format,, usefulness,^ 
and quality of books — skills easily convertible to media^ 

To influence, decision making at ail levels-of^ the learning * 
process implies the most effective -use of library power. Is 
to eff feet a l^earning environment which allows each andividual, 
user to reach the highest pptential,of which he is capable. 



"A final* word of caution* ^s you begin to apply innovative, 
strategies. In some rur^l areas and ^ome institutions, adminis-^ 
trators will look askance at your strategies and progress will* 
b6 slow. In other agencies, changing progr-ams of care and treat- 
ment arc proceeding 60 rapidly that the need for change will be 
thrust upqi> th6 library so swiftly you will be forced to ' . ♦ 
accelerate more rapidly than you might wish. • > . 

• - «i 

Whatever the cdse, do not he ,dismax^di±.y the new jargon.. 
Remember technology is siriply the application of kr^owledge to 
practical' ends. ' ^Educational technology "is ti|at '.field of 
educational theory and practice primarily concerned with\design 
and use of messages whi-ch control tJhe learning process*'. ' i 
Programmed instruction is similar to the proverbial lessolh'plan 
ptapared in a new' format for individual use, ^ 

Although instruction is only one factor^ iri the learning en- 
vironmenti* Libraries are becoming more involved with instruction. , 
Two example's are pertinent to this* discussion." ' ^ 

One new ^program, called the Clep Program, provided for ^ • 
college Level examinations fco be- taken at 90P cqlleges in 50 . , 
states. College credit is thus a'llowed for self^stt^ijJy and 
libraries are cooperatively participating by offering mat^erial^ 
for self-help. Two types of - e'xamina'tibns are Available: general 
examinations in Lnglish, composition, mathematics, natural science, 
social sciences, and humanities; subject examinations are offer- 
ed in ^ different areas. 

• • . . • ' / . ' — « ^" * 

Another new learning .approach influencing libraries is open 
learning"^ One 3uch projeqt is underway at the University of- . 
Nebraska. When -the program, is fully developed, ^tu4erits^of all- 
ages will have TV Wessons" accompanied'bx textbooks , ins tryctionaL 
kits, tap^d lessons' on cassettes,' and supplemental ins true t £bn5^. ' ^ 
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Course' information and exajns will he published in the newspaper 

l.i^)rarians will truly have a role in education as' th^y 
'accept tiie challenge of new '|5ragrams such as these, Educators 
will" finally uniderstand that librarians not 'only know "what" 
and, "why." in learftlng, they can also supply the "how". As a 
mediator the iibt;ariau may even be able to communicate to 
edxicators the concept that knowing "how" to find information is 
'^^i'tal to the p'irpcess of learning* and supercedes the importance 
of trmisfer of a giveit body of *kaowledge from teacher to 
learner, ; ^ 

^ ' ♦ - NOILS 

J. Mukherjee,'^^A, K. Librarlanship , Us PJiilosophy and' 

nistory . • (Bombay, India: Asia Publishing House-, 19^66), " 
-P- 61. ' . 

t 

2. Lly, Donald P. "Defining the Field of Educationa^l Tech- 
nology", Audiovisual Instruction. March, 1973, V. 18, 
No. 3, P. ^52. 
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The Role of the Library Technician 

Ethel Koli^r' 
Library Technician ' ^ 

- » . ' . Department -of HUD 

Good afternoon. I am Betsy Burchar-d; and I work in the HUD Area 
Office Library in Skn Franfcisco with fthel Koller^ who prepared 
this paper on the ,role^*of the Library Technician. Circumstances 
prevented Ethel from attending this workshop^ but I am happy* to be 
here representing -the library. 

Ethel Is an extremely rare species^ being one of only two HUD 
Library Technicians; Fat Liggett in the Denver Regional Office is 
the other. Ethel has the sole responsibi-lity for the operation of 
the.SFAO Library and is thtrs perfoming all the duties of a 
LiPbrarian, as well as those of her own assistant. Here is her 
account of how she became a Library Technician and the duties she 
performs in that role: 

I fell into'the role of Library Technician quite by accident. My 
job as secretary to ao Engineer in Soil and Water Conservation in 
Berkeley was about to end because the office was being phased out. - 
I think the boss assigned me the job of putting his book collection 
in better order because he couldn't think of much else for me to, 
be doing. During tl^^ last six months of the operation he was 
de,taiied to ^^Fort .Col'linS; Colorado and I received daily work assign- 

^ments by telephone. By this time there wasn^t much worK and it 
was mostly a matter of keeping the doors open and answering the 

' telephone . 

Fortunately for me, we decided- on a half .day" operant ion. This gave 
mfe. time in the afternoon i^d ,walk over to the University of California 
"library and to read everyth-in^: in' sight on, the subject of librar- 
ies /cataloging, etci 1 put together a very simple card catalog 
consisting of author and title, and labeled -all the books. 

The boss returnedjone day and .his comment was. It really looks 
better than it did,. I will go downstairs and get the packing boxes. 
You can take all the books d^n, pack and seal the books. 1 have ^ 
been transferred to Reno." Fortunately for me, he really never 
had a chance to try out the system in my presence. He was so in 
a habit of saying, "V/ill you bring th6 Engineering Handbook? It's" 
on the third shelf, seventeenth book from the right end.^* 

My next, librfiry experience was at'the Pacific- Southwest Forest 
Research Stat ion. .The library was run by a reai professional '^and 
a staVf. ' They had no card catalog. The ca^talog which they did 
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have vas produced from famulus program vhich.4erived a printed bpok 
catalog from a magnet io -tape. Input deletions and revisions were 
effected through punch card instructions^ so there was automatic 
sorting of artifacts such as title, shelf list; author or ^main entry. 

After a year with the Forest Service, my boss gave me the title of 
Library Technician. The Forest Research Station was housed in a 
flattop building without? adr-condit ioning surroundedly no forest at 
all, not even a single tree, consequently beastly hot-. When the 
dust from a prolonged relrnodeling project in the building^ on top . ' 
of the stifling working conditions, caiused me to lose my voice, I 
decided to cross the Bay. to work inr San Francisco, t^e^ naturally 
air-conditioned city. I have never r^egretted the move. 

From the "Forest Service, I vent to the Department of Housing '^and 
Urban Development. The l^ibrary wa? only in the beginning phase. 
It had six empty shelves, a desk and a chair; boxes of books on the 
floor., 'no facility for housing a catalog. ^ I spent the next few 
months studying the housing programs and formulating what I vas 
going to do. With a lot of help, the library^f inally got into 
operation, and we held an open house which was quite successful.. ' 
Then the news came that we were to be "organized." A large part 
of the staff wa$ going to be set up in an Area Office, way across 
San Francisco ^rpm the present site dn the Federal Building. 
Our nice ^'library would remain in its 'location, and Washington Central 
Library would furnish a cpre collection for the new Area library 
consisting of law books ar^d reference materials; I was to be trans- 
ferred to this new office jso, once again I found myself faced with 
empty book shelves and th4 collection in boxes. 

Our Area office library is located on/the 15th floor of a new 
San Francisco skyscraper-^ith a magnificient view of the bay. Some 
of our visitors come to the library Just to look out our windows 
at th^ whole Golden Gateway redevelopment area, the foreign ships 
tied up at the piers below us, and the dramatic and controversial 
Transamerica pyramid. We have now, had the ineffable luxury of a 
whole year' without the interruption of a major move or remodeling. 

As far as we know^ we are the only HUD library outside of the 
Central Office Library which provides combined library and informa- 
tion services. This was made possible a yeg? ago by the ^addition • 
to the Librajry of Betsy Burchard, a refugee from an earlier reduc- 
tion in the Public Affairs staff. Wit^ two of us in the ^Library, 
I am bettor able to keep up with my normal duties; 'and with our 
combined knowledge and experience, Betsy and. I can track down' 
almost any publication requested and answer aliAost any question 
within a reasonable time. 
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My^ duties "as Literary Te6hni*ci*anV include -all of the -following and' \ 
many -more: * ' * > , ^ ' > • , ^- - ' . 

'We I6g incoming- n?ail V.hich coftsis^'ts prLiiarily of periodicals,^ ^ 
Journal.^, ne^sle*tters, HOD issuances, books and miscellaneous *other 
dcicuments, public law's, etc. In conhgctioh. with logging the 5fail^ 
Ve screen Journals for i"tei|s of 'ifiterest^i We Xerox tables, of 
con teat if. the i^sue seems in i^\xt Judgment to have wi(J^ Interest ^ 
V/e send- the table- bf- contents *to all who might' be -interested with 
a n'ot'e indicating that the article is in the library. We make a 
catalog card if* in our Judgment the article warrants a permanent 
reference. » . \^ 

fitain up to the minute fiies on current issues "of the day, 
as- well, .as the newspaper clippings sent to us by different sources 
within the Agency. ' In this way^e are able to answer ^queries from 
our staff and the public quickl^r. and correctly. 

We are always on the look-out fo^:* new periodicals or ^ooks that 
would* be of interest. We screen the Journals and newsletters 
which come to the office as veil as oiltside sources for names of 
new publications that might serve as reference material for the 
staff. In making selectipns, we ask ques.tions of our staff as to 
their preference, we ask our HUD Washington librarians for their 
opinion, and we spmetimes seek that of the University of Calif^'rrtia 
librarians or' others. We try to select carefully and with judg- 
mentTmat^ials of interest; at the same time we evaluate the Tevel 
of that interest.. Will an introductory text be sufficient, or \ 
does the staff recuire deeper coverage? We attempt a balance gf- 
both scholarly and Introductory material/ 

We bring to the attention of Department . heads and others our new 
acquisitions^ Also, we discontinue periodicals from our subscrip- 
tion as interests' change or if in (mr Judgment money would be 
better used in another field. ^ 

We purchase all legal books for the law library and maintain their 
subscriptions, although the law library is at present seven floors 
below us. We hope that the next reorganization will move this 
library adjacent to ou,rs. 

We are responsible for the maintenance of the Area Office set of 
the HUD Unified Issuances and retention of historical source 
material, and. we are required to serve as the source of •genej'al 
information concerning these issuances. The University of Californi 
among others, calls on us for this information? » , 
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We have interUtr<try loan service. Ve are most" apt to borrow ' 
publications which we io not have irt our own collection .from' tlje 
Environnentjp^otectiQn ^Agency Library since it Is iUst 'arovind 
the cb; 




biographies from time to time. ' * * \ 

We have setjfup a^ood workirlg catalog with a shelf iistiag, -subject • 
headi.ngs, ^'thor and title as .well as geo^aphic locations. We 
pre^pare exfra catalbg cards for the Los Angeles Area 0/f ice, Lrb^-ary 
^anl' for ^th^ Regional. Of f ice Library t5 be used in their^ catalog;.^ 
with an Irfdication that the material is held in the SFAO LibVary. 

V/e are responsible for the -Dictionary Catalog as issued by HUD, ' ' 
Warrington -Library. We have the added responsibility of furnisTiing 
lAfiomation from the catalog^to any requesting office in ^Region IX. 

We maintain the' Census materials. V/e^ aiso maintain the Envi-ronmental 
Policy Standards and "'the Postal Vacancy Survey, both of which ^ 
accordi.ng to law must be available t(^ the public' We have display 
rack" for thfe liUD brochures and fact sheets; we replenish these as- 
needed. , /X ' . * \ ' 

Twice yearly v;e prepare a^periodical and. newspaper listing for aH^ 
employee distribution. V/e Recently" prepared a listing of inte-r- 
eiting fibriG and flLmstrips which the staff might find useful. V/e 
"a". so compile a library afccession- list. ^ 

• • • 

W<? perform '/Gomplex searching duties. We aid individuals in research 
03' assist them in the use of library resources. In this, we rely 
heavily on .the telephone to seejt' out needed material. 

I t * ' 

We maintain- several deposit^ accounts tRrough which we can order 
directly from vendors ^without having our orders processed through 
the* Regional Office. We now have the** following accounts: A map 
comx)any for maps, a large local bookstore for books, a supply 
house for library supplies, the Superintendent ^f Documents 'for • 
Government documents, "^the Commerce Clearin'g House in Springfield, 
Virginia for technical re^rts, *and two accounts for the jSufchase 
of legal documents and books. ^ , ' ^ 

* • . * . 

We, ore looking forward to the arrival of a miqrofiche reader fot 

the Library, This will 'help us fb expand our services as weir'as^^ * 

saving space. ' ' • * ' 

We are constantly augmenting our Jfpformation of current trends in 
the field, of housing and urban affairs. Our aim, already partially 
realized, is to ^provide the most rjesj^oVisive and comprehensive 
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information retrieval service -possible. V/e are already answering 
many requests from and supplying information to local communities;, 
ve expect these requests to multiply if and when revenue sharing 
becomes a reality. To this end, -we are attempting to keep up with 
the most current -information on the subject. 

The value of our collection, small as it is, lies in the KUD. reports 
not videly available -elsewhere. v;e''serve not only our own staff, 
tut City, County and State officials, architects, professors, - 
planner^ and John Publico,, all of whom come to us for information. 
We are essentially a service fend -resource library. 

The.^ole that Pat Liggett and I are performing as Library- Technicians 
may ,be atypical) <as far as^he position in other agencies ac'ross 
the country is" concerned. T do know, however, that there are 
certain basic attributes one should h^ve- in .order to perform the 
functions of a Library Technician, Most important* of alL is flex- 
ibility. In this job you may find yourself in the same day doing 
anything from lugging heavy boxes out of a ^subterranean storeroom < 
ar>d loading Uiem on a freight elevator, to having a scholarly 
discussion wrth a university professor. Other essential qualifi- 
catrons would- be the desire to be of service to the public, a 
?:trong interest in research^^and enthusiasm for tracking down 
eliisive but worthy scraps of \nf ormat ion. 

The reward? of the job, successfully penf armed, are .unfortunately 
more of *a spiritual tlian a monetary nature. " R^cognitign of the , 
position "han not been expressed in grade level; we keep hoping for 
an improvement in this situation. 

Meanwhile, the rewards; of the position are in the satisfactior]^ of 
knowing one is providing a valuable s ic6. Some^times one has,* in 
addition, the griat^tude of staff members and oulrs^^^ patrons for, 
whom one has been able^tp provide essential informal:ion or treCck 
flowxt a needed publitatiorf*. WTien this is expressed Verbally, it f 
gives great reinforc^Sment to one's pleasure in the job. When., 
expressed In writing^ it's better than a sports trophy on the 
/nantelpiece . . ' ^ . • 

In concluding, we would" like to issue an open invitation to all of 
you attending this conference to come visit the HUfx library on the- 
,15th floor of One Embarcadero Center when you come to San Francisco, 
We.' 11 show you a spectacular view of telegraph Hill and the Bay. 
You '/nay want to stay to have lunch in the Japanese Inn on the * 
'•second floory or in one of t)ne many ehticing restaurants nearby. 
Few libraries are so ideally situated. It'srtoo good to be true. * 
Scr you'd better come soon.c , , ^ * ^ . 
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ABSTRACT; To provide re levant ^^onjtext for Subsequent 
\^ 'discussion, the function of the Copyright 

t Office is brief ly; explained, with emphasis 

upon tbos^ aspects of particular interest 
to librarians, ^such as the' preparation, 
, . maintenance, and servicj^ng of its catalogs 
for public use. The current Williams and 
Wilkins litigation is examined as a - * 
convenient focus for' the special copyright 
problems 'generated by- the ready, avstl lability 
of convenient and coAprferatively inexpensive 
photocopying devices to schplars. and re- ' 
searchers^ Some helpful guidelines are 
^ggested fpr determining what the con- 
scientious librarian may safely copy. 



I woijld like to talk to you toda^. about two .things 
having to do with copyright*; First of all,, the Copyright 
Office, the role it plays and so^ne reasons why the things 'it 
does are pertinent to the group ^represented at this meeting 
in Dere?^t)r. Second]/^', I would like to speak about some o^ the 
speciai; copyright f/foj^lems now under consideration by the 
U. S.^j(Iourt of giaims in the yet unresolved Williams and 
lawsuit. / * ^ 
TT - ■ 
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The function of the Copyright Of f ice is unique 



because the record it maintains is unique and the mandate 
uRd(/r which it operates is an exclusive Qn^^ The fulfillment 
of , this function requires preparing, maintaining, and servicing 
a c^atalbg of registration data reproduced 6n .more' than 25 
million cards representing appro:j:imately 15 million copyright 
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registration^ entered since the separate establishment of the 
Copyright Office as a Department of the Library of Congress^, 
in 1897.' In addition to the catalog card?/ there are recorded 
assignmen-ts and other instruments related to the catalog, file . 
of registrations. - ' * 

i 

In addition to' the card catalog, a printed and 
bound Catalog of Copyright Entries is .pub'lished semiannually 
and sold through the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern-' 
ment Printing Office. The Copyright Office also maintains 
the original applications for registration in^ bound' volume Sv 
These applications, togeth'er with the copies retained in our 
'depository, constitute the primary record, so to speak, and 
contain much information not available in the card catalog 
and printed Catalog of Copyright Entries. All of this 
material, including copies in tlie depository, is availa1)le 
for public inspection. Extraction of infOTmation from a 
public record of such size and complexity can be difficult' 
and- time-consuming for those unaccustometi to lit, ev^n in a 
case where the facility is readily accessible to the user. 
To meet an obvious need, therefore, the Copyright Office will, 
upon request, make ja search of its own records^and provide a" 
written report 'of t)h^* findings. We are required b^,J-ax.fcw to ^ 
charge an hourly fee of .$5 for this service. 

Like the Collections of a library^ o'ur records do 
not remain static* They are continually growing and hence, we ^ 
must adapt to the needs which growth imposes, which is to say 
that v;e must be on cons,tBnt alert for more space and new methods 
of making fcop^yright Information more accessible and n^ore re- 
liable. The record' we make is 'public and may be freely copied. 
However, although the deposited Store* of works under copyright 
protection is available for public inspection, they may not be 
copied v;ithout written permission of the copyright owner, or ' 
unless required in connection with actual litigation or pursuant 
to court order. . ' • 

* . ^.^ 

There is an erroneous, though widespread, *b*elief ' 
that the. Copyright Office retains a copy of everything copy- 
righted under the law of the United States. In 'fact, only a ' 
comparatively small amount 6£ all material copyrighted is 
actually retained by the Copyright Office in its depository. 
Even so, the, retention of deposits poses formidable problems 
of storage, control, and access. Of course, we' would like to 
retain one copy of each registered work, but the problems pre- 
sented by. the volume and size of such on undertaking would 
far Qxceed available resources. 
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When speakilig of our depository, I r^fer ''to the 
collectivity of {Published and unpuhlished material under the ? 
exclu^sxve control and custody of the Copyright Off ice,» ' Copies' 
no longer under our control or custody are not considered »a • 
part of the official records of the Off ice*, and thus cannot' , 
be -certified' for purposes of litigation or othex'vtise. Copies 
selected for inclusion in the collections of the Library of ^ 
Congress or for other disposition ^according to law are not 
'Considered a part of the depository, and therefore, cannot be 
certified as part of, the official record of registration. All 
categories of copyrighted works are represented in the' de- 
pository with the exception of domestic periodicals (news- 
pap^rff, magazines, ."and the like) and sound recordings. Copies 
of these works are' transferred- to the Library of Congress at 
the time-iregistratiop is made. » 

By way of introduction to the subject of ^he 
litigation to'which I alluded earlier, it me^ be helpful to 
consider, brief ly the nature of copyrightable matter, embracing 
as it does virtually every tangible form of buman commuoica- 
tion^ • A s^^ understood in the copyright sense, the *'writi<ng of 
an ai^thor" may include any fixed expression^ t^aat can*be read , 
ox 43erceived; such as, f or exaftiple, the Ijan^dwritten script for 
a dramatic {ilay, pictofral material in the form of drawings', 
paintings,* prints, photographs, 'an^ thr^e-dimensional sculp-\^,/ 
tural works, and the' recent ^.y^^ added 'category of " published * 
sound recordings.^ In addition *to the' exclusive right to 
"{3rint, reprint, publish, copy, and vend the copyrighted works, 
the law also gives copyright ^owners tne right to communicate 
their works in characteristic^ ways, as for example, the right 
to deliver an address or sermon, perform a thaatrical play, or 
a musical composition, make sound recordings o^;^ any* other * 
transcription by means of wliich ^ work may-^De exhibitecjfp de- 
livered, presented, . prddu<ied or reproduced. ^ . 'In a sense,, 
therefore, the subject-matter of\ copyright is communicatidn, 
whereby an author's original thought is given a tangible form 
*of expression v;hich is then transmitted or .(^hervise dissemi- 
nated to the public at? ^arge. ^ 

» * 
'» • ' ,lt is difficult to imagine any forin of communication 

in use tod^y that does not have some copyright aspect to it. 
Librarians need no reminder of'^the dilemma confronting the 
custodian" of material under copyright protection v/ho all too . ' 
.often finds »that' he must choose between the legal rights of 
\copyright owhers and the desire' of the public to .make us of 
I>he^eeGpying devices as a convenient means of obtaining accjess, 
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to library raatexials, including works under" statutory c^i^y- 
• right protectipn. . . * 

Burgeoning technology has brought the copyrigtit* 
dilemmja'to almost every doorstep, certainly t© the, doorstep of 
most librarians, as the Williams and Wilkins litigation demon- 
strates. The Williams and Wijlkins Company, major publishers _ - 
oS medical journals and books, brought an action against^-Hte^ 
,United States, seeking compensation for copyright ip^fingement 
arising, Allegedly, from ♦the unauthorized photo^xJpying o;f 
artictes from the plaintiff's copyrighted perjt6dic;al&-<ron€ by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, through' its 
agencies, tj\e National Institute of Health'tN^^) and th^ . 
National Library of Medicine. On February 16,\1972, Commission- 
er Davis decided in favor -of the copyright owners and against 
the Government^ The Commissioner's ruling has been appealed 
to -the full Cqurt of Claims. A decision is expected later 
this year. ^ ^ . . 

The case has atjtracted widespread attention,, As 
indicated by the fact thati .seyerAl' 6rgaaj.zatipns fijied written 
ar^um^nts with the.cgurt as -aihici curiae ;* "fhe Authors l^es^uj^r 
ot Sifnerac^a, Inc. 'and the Assodiation of Araeriqan Publishers V ' , 
Inc, (in support of** the plaintiff), and for the defe^nddnt, ■ 
the American Library Associ^ion ,.' the Association of Research 
Libraries, the Medical Library Association, ^nd the American"* 
Association of Law Libraries. 

In 'brief . resume, .the pertinent background facts are 
these: The NIH Library 'subscribes to atx)ut 3000 |ournal titles, 
four of which are involved in this suit. Two copies of e^ch of 
•the fo.ur journals are obtained bys^ubscription. -'However, to 
^meet *the deman<j' of "its rasearch^Staf f , the library provides • 
a photpcopy service as an-^antegral p^rt of its operation,^ but ^ 
it, does not .'monitor the reason for .requests or th^ use t^o ;? y 
whic'h. phptocopies are pu4i. In 1970, the library filled 
85;7^^ f^quests for copies af jdurnaT articles Ci'ncludijig the 
plaintiff 1^ journars>', -amounting to afbout 930,000 phages* (Ming 
approximately 93,000 p4K)tocopies .of- articles) . 

The J^ational Library pr Medicine (NLM), repositoi;y 
of much of the world • s .medical literature, provider a so-c^alleiJ'* 
"in'ter library Iban'^ service' to' oth6:r libraries ancf s'imilar ^ . - 
public and private^ research--and-educaticn-orien^^d institution^. , 
In the ca^^ of jourr^alg, \he "loans"- usu^Hy take 'the ^^j^/^ 9^ 
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photocopies of^rticles supplied fr-ee of charge on a no-return 
basis^ * Nd more than* one photocopy of any particular article 
is provided for any single request, and the library will not 
photocopy an entire journal on any one request* 

In -1968, ^ r^presentatit^^ year, the* NLM received 
a.bout 127,000 requests for interlibrary loans, some 12 percent 
o'f which ^aine from private or commercial organizations, espe- 
cially drug companies. About 120,000 of the requests were 
filled by photocopying single articles from journal-s, includ- 
ing plaintiff's journals. No attempt was jnade to determine 
the ultimate lise of the photocopies requested* 

At trial, the defendant argued that the copyright 
owner's exclusive right "to copy" his work was not violated 
fox twp reasons: 1) the act o£ making one copy at a time of 
a book dr 'periodical- dbes not incur liability, and 2) there was 
no "printing" or "reprinting" and no "publishing" of . multiple 
copies of the copyrighted work* The defense Vds rejected on 
the grounds that the statute proscribes all unauthorized 
duplication of copyrighted works, regardless of the techno- 
logical means by which the duplication is effected* "'Print- 
ing* and 'repainting'," said the Commissioner, "connote making 
a duplicate original, whether by printing press or a more 
modern method of duplication*" Moreover ^*'' [p]ul>lishing' 
means^disseminating to others^ which defendaht ' s libraries 
clearly did when they distributed photocopies to requesters ^ 
and users* "^ Similarly, the defendant is not exempted from 
^liability merely because copies are made one at a time, or * 
in the 'words of^a quoted analogy: "Babies are still born one 
at a time, but the world i*s rapidly being overpopulated* " . 
Even the making of a single copy of a copyrighted work can 
constitute an infringement* ^ . ' ^ 

Apcfther defense asserted was tlie judicial doctrine 
of "fair use," ^ sort of "jrule of reason" used by the courts 
to linprt^the exclusive protection enjoyed by copyright owners* 
Ji^^ir use" depends upon a number , of factors, including the 
purpose of the use, the nature o^ the copyrighted' work, the 
amount and substantiality o^ the material' 'used in relation 
to -the work as a v/hole, and the economic effect of such use 
upon the potential sales market for th$ copyrighted work*, ' I ft ^ 
this casQ the photocopying involved was held. to me^t none o£^ 
the criteria for ♦"fair us#, " because the photocopies jwere 
"exact duplicates of the original articl^^' dntended as • 
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substitutes for, andserying the. same purpose as, the 
original .articles, and made at the request and for the 
benefit of, the persons Who const;itute ' the plaintiff's 
mark'ejt. ' . 

It should be noted, parenthetically, that the 
plaintiff publisher did not seek to eVijoin the photocopying 
of its journals, but rather to obtain reasonable royalty for 
doing so, and in order to facilitate such a solution, the 
plaiatiff este^blished its own program to grant licenses to 
anyone at a reasonable royalty.^ ^ 

Replying to the contention that scholars have 
been traditionally free to make handwritten copies for use 
in research or other scholarly pursuits, the Commissionet 
rejected the argument as unpersuasive, noting th^ defendant's 
concession^ that its libraries photocopy much more^ material 
than could be copied by hand^ and observing that such a con- 
cession is implicit recognition that^ "laborious handcopying 
and rapid machine photocopying are totally different in their 
impact on the interests of copyright owners. "5 Furthermore, 
the statute contains no express permission* for scholars or 
researchers to reproduce an .entire copyrighted work, even 
though done by handcopying. 

.The opinion of Commissioner Davis pointed out that 
jMhether libraries should be excused from liability for the 
kind of photocopying involved in, this case is a matter of 
public policy **aptly suited to bhe legislative process." 
Meanwhile, however, "[n]othing in the present statute, its 
legislative history or the case lav/ suggests that. Congress 
intended to exempt libraries or others from liability for 
wholesale copying of copyrighted works, whatever be the pur- 
pose or motivation for the Copying. "6 

In point of fact, muqh material in library collec- 
tions is in the public domaiil and* may be ' freely copied , 
either because it was never copyrighted, or because the copy- 
right has expired. .Although 'there is no of filial ' listing of 
works in the public domain which may be freely copied, there 
are some guidelines to help the librarian or scholar in deali 
with copyright problems. 

<% 

Thus, any work published prior to -September 19, 
1906 is no longer under United >Statbs copyright prdtection, 
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at least as far as any editio/i or version published before 
that date is concerned. However, even'if a work has been 
"copyrighted under the law, it may nevertheless be in the pub- 
lic domain if the o-riginal 28-year term of protection expired 
before a timely claim to renewal copyright was filed in the 
Copyright Office. The basic term of statutory copyright pro- 
tection is 28 years. Extension to the full^t^rm of 56 years 
is conditioned upon the filing of an acceptable claim to 
ronov;al copyright during the '"28th year of the original term .7 
The Copyright Office has no discretion to extent! these time 
limits. 

If this is the case, you'may ask, why- are not all 
v;orks published more than 56 years ago, that is, before 1917, 
in the public domain? The answer is that ^they have been 
rc^scued from the public domain by a series of eight successive 
copyright extension bills enacted by the Congress since 1962. 
This. legislation, passed in anticipation of a general Revision 
qf the copyright law in accordance with proposals pending fot . 
nearly a decade, applies on;ly to copyrights about to expire 
'in their second term and h^s the effect of extending the 
statutory protection of such copyrights until December 31, ^- 
197^. Undex the proposed general revisio;n^ legislation, the 
pre^sent copyright term of 28 years, renewable for 'an additional 
term of 28 years, would be replaced by a single term equal to 
the life of the author plus 50 years. ^ 

For purposes of afecertainitig the copyright status 
of a' work, ^ the most important thing to look for on the copy 
i.s .the notice of copyright which 'is usually located on the 
title page of a book or its verso.-, The form and position of 
the notice is specified by statute .and- varies somewhat accord- 
ing to' the nature of the particular work, as for example: a 
book, sheet music, or a work of art. The Inoticg on a book or 
other {Printed ' publication must include the following t|iree 
elements: the word "Copyright the^abbreviation "Copr.," or 
the symbol ^, accotnpanied the name o£ the copyright owner, 
and the yeai* date of publication. A basic failure to comply 
with the notice provisions will result in the permanent for- 
feiture of copyright ^protection. 

1t) general, subject to a rrtimber of exceptions, the 
complete absence of. a copyright, notice from a published copy 
indicates that the work is not protected by copyright.. The 
year date of fi'rst publication in the notifce on the copies is 
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also of great significance in determfning whether a work still 
enjoys statutory protection. Once- U.S. copyright has expired,' 
the work enters the public domain. Thereafter, anyone may use 
it in the United States without permission or payment. 

The 56-year statutory copyright term does not apply 
to unpublished works under common law protection wTiich, theoret- 
ically, is .perpetual. If a wprk is registered in the Copyright^ 
Office in unpublished form, the copyright tetm is computed from 
the date of registration, eVen though the work is later pub- 
lished. ' ^ 
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THE GS-1410. GS-Ull, AND GS-1412 STANDARDS 

Coral A. Marquand ' 
^ Personnel Management Specialist 

United States Civil Service Commission 



f 

Review of standards published by the Civil Service 
Commission for classifying Librarian, GS-1410, 
Library Jechnician, GS-1411, anS Technical ' Informa- 
tion Services, GS-1412, positicfris, including a dis- 
cussion of series distinctions /and grade-level 
criteria. ^^ — 



Ihe librarian occupa'tion in the Federal/ Service. How is it 
, org^inized? Hov/^ are grades determine^? What are the di'stinc-' 
Lions botwe^ the various series utilized? v .What are the quali- 
cation requirement's? .Thjese are some of the"^ recurring (questions 
raised by persons intere'sted in a lit)rarian career ia the 
- Fed*eral Service. 

• <■ 

We knovj", of cour.^e, Xhat many Federal agencies have library 
collections* and/ that * these vary widely in^purpose^ size, and 
complexity.*. We also know that whiL,e some, ppsi t i ons involved* 
with such collections require a full professional knowledge of 
► the theories. objective.s, principled and techniques of librar- 
ianship, others do not. ^ . . 

fhe current librarian occupational strjicture in .the , Federal 
^ Service recogn:^zes the need to accommodate noh-1 ibrgrian posi-* 
tions concx^rned with scientific and technical information as 
well as professional librarian positions and library technician 
positions, '{jhis structure evolved when the classification 
standards wpre revised in 1966. " ' 

The^ development of classif icat'i^on standards is a very extensive" 
ansL corr^plex activity, which involves extensive occupational 
study. In the processs the Civil Serv^e Commission consults 
•extensively v/ith program^manag^rs , supervisors, and ^employees 
in many Federal organi^.at.ions , representative of different 
environments and kinds of operations. There are also cont;|icts 
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with employee-^ groups and, as appropriate^ prof essional societies, 
faculty inerabers of universities, private companies, and many 
sources outside Government. Contacts of this nature were madfe 
in developing the standards for the library and information 
services occupation including, for example, the Federal Library 
Committee as well as non-Federal libraries. 

Studies of this type take place before and during development of 
a tentative standards draft. Lhe* propo.sed draft is then given^ 
v;idespread disuribution Lo' TederaH agencies, employees groups, 
and interested professional and technical organi^zati ons . and 
their vi-ws. comments, and suggestions are solicited. The 
information received is Chen, analyzed carefully, incorporated 
in the draft, as appropriate, and the standards are then pub- 
lished for use bv Federal agencies in classifying positions. 

ihe Civil Service Commission has established' three baJ?ic series 
for library and technical information service positions: 

.'. % . ' * 

lhe Li'orairian Series, 05-1410, a^ich includes all positi'C>ns^ in- 
volving work that primarily requires a full professional ko'owU 
edge of the theorieb, objectives, principles and technique's' of 
librarianship. An inherent requirement of these' posi tions is a 
knowledge of literature resources aqd some positions also require 
a substantia*! knowledge, of the subject mal'ter involved and/or a 
substantia 1 kricwl edge of foreign languages,. 

Ihe lechnical. Information Services Series, GS-l4Lv, includes 
positions which are primarily concerned with work involve'd in 
processing and transmitting scientific, technological, or other 
speciali7,ed inf prmat ion .' Ihe duties performed -requi re a broad 
knowledge of one or more professional,' sciefitific, or technical 
disciplines or fields. 'While the positions require a practical 
knowledge of 'documentation or library t^chniciues and, in some 
cases, a knov/iedge of foreign languages, the positions do not 
require a p-rof e.ssiona 1 knowledge of librarianship. 

Ihe most c6mmon functions performed by lechnical Information 
Specialists incl.ucfe analyx'ifig, indexing, extrac.ting, and ab- 
stracting source -materials'; developing terminology controls^ 
such as the.<;auri, lists of descriptors, subject hcacjing lists, 
etc.; and literature searching to locate specific information 
for a cli(?nt and tso i(3entify informatio/i of probable imgortance. 
lypically, work^is performed in document or inf orma tion r&ci li - 
ties that are not libraries. . However, while many Technical 
Information Specialists wqrk in information or documentation 
centers^^ they spmetimes work as staff members of a library. , ^\ 



As noted, these positions require a f broad knowledge of one or 
more professional, scientific, or technical disciplines or 
fifcld,s. Ihe GS-1-412 Series does no.t include positions primarily 
requiring professional knowledge and competence related to a . 
specific discipline or field of interest, or a full knowledge 
of the state of the art, which have their career relations-hips 
in thtt subj(>5:c-ma t ter field. .Itiuse latter positions are classi- 
fied to the appropriate subject-matter series! ^'.g.j Biology* 
Series. CS-4()l, Chemistry Series, GS-1320, etc. 

Iht Li:>rary lechnician Series, GS-lAll. includes positions in- ^ 
volvin>; ijonprof e ssiona I or technical work in libraries which are 
admin«i sirred in ^accordance with the practices and techniques of 
prof e^sic)ncj l' I ibrarianship . Such v/ork primarily recfuires a 
practical knuv/ledge of library functions and services; a,nd abili- 
ty to appl>^ standard library tools, methods, and procedures to 
the service need^of the particular library. 

Ihe latest information available shows that there are approxi- 
mately 7200 positions in the Federal Service in the United- States 
classified to these three series: , 3,096 to the GS-1410 Librar- 
ian Series; 3.271 to the GS-1411 Library Technician Seri'^s ,"**2tt1d 
H37 to tlie GS-1412 lechnical Information Services Series. 

In classifying a position, one must determine the appropriate 
series. .Series determina t ioH is significant, as it identifies* 
the 'qualifications required of employees i^ the position and also 
.identifies career progression ladders., labile there is some move- 
ment in and out of the career field, of course, opportunities for 
advancement are typically within the field. 

Series determination ^s always an interesting' task. The position 
cfassifier often takes the brunt of any dissatjlsf action resulting 
from a series determination. In most cases, however, the classi- 
fication decision merely reflects managenient * s determination and 
decision as to the manner in which a position vill be established 
and operate. This is also true of the grade-level determination. 

Under delegated authority, agencies have the right iQ create, 
change, or abolish positions^ or to assign or reassign duties 
and responsibilities employees. Planning the work program * - 
and organizing the workforce to accompli^sh mission objectives 
v/ithin available resources are. managemei^^t responsibilities. The 
autiiority of a responsible p'ederal official to exercise* this 
responsibility has been clearly €?'stablished'. Only the responsible 
agency management officials can decide what positions are required, 
what duties should he assigned to the positions, how the positions 
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will opprate^ where they will be located, and when they will be 
filled, abbllshed, or vacated. Ihese decisions are not made by 
the Civil Service Conunission and, except for providing advice 
and assistance, they are rarely within the authorify of the 
position classifier. Once the decision is made, however, as to 
the type of operation which will performed, the classifier is 
then guided and^he decision is governed by the s-tandards pub- 
lished by the Civil Service Commission. 

While many series decisions are quite clea'r cut, this is not 
always the case. In these instances it is necess^ary that the 
/position be studied in depth to ascertain the actual qualifica- 
tions required. This normally is accomplished through a study 
of the position itself^ the position environment, how it operates, 
the* demands on the position., the knowledge requirements , etc., a 
study of mission and functional' statements and organization charts 
as well as discussion with appropriate management officials to 
ascertain their view of the position, Jthe basis'for its establish- 
ment, and their expectations of the position This informa-tion 
is an^lysled to determine the primary requirement of the position 
and the series determination made. i 

During the . occupation study that led if> the current classifica- 
tion standards,, it was detexmined that a Guide for the^ Classi- 
fication pf Positions Providing Prof ess*tonal-Level Library and 
Information Services would be established to help assure that 
the grade level,s of the respective positions would be equitable. 
The introduction s'tates, ''This guide is to be u^sed for the- 
classification of professional or technical positions concerned 
with the processing of books, documents, or other information - 
media, and with providing library and information services for ^ 
scientific, technical, educational, cultural, recreational, or 
other purposes. Positions covered by this guide are classifiable: 

*'--to the Libtarian Series, GS-1410;. ^ ^ ' 

"--to the Technical Information Services Series, CS-1412; and' 

"--to various subject-matter .series* (e.g . , the Biology S^6ries, 

GS-401, the Chemistry Series, GS-1320 ,^ etc. ) when the sub- 
' ject-matter serieaj^does nat include criteria for evaluating 
duties and responsibilities related to information services 

The Guide is used to classify the nonsupervisory positions or the 
nonsupervisory aspects of professional-level library and informa- 
tion services' positions. Many positions of .these types, of course 
involve supervisory functipns. These supervisory duties may or 
may not infltience the grade of the po3itions. The grade worth 
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e supervisory aspects of the positibn is dete^rmined -by r^fer- 
Lo the Supervisorv Grade- Eva iuation Guide. 



For positions involving supervision of a staff of prof es^iona 1 , , 
technical, or administrative employees, the criteria in Part 11, 
of the Su')erviscry (Drade- Eva lua t ion Guide is used to idetermine ' • 
whether or "not the position is supervisory in naCure and df so, • 
the izrade woi;th of the supervisory duties. For professional 
level positions involved with the supenvisioii of -a staff of sub- 
prc)ft ssit^nal and clerical empl oyee^^^TtTie criteria in Part 1 of 
tiu ^upt rvi.sory Grad'e-PJvalu'Jtion Ciilide is utilized. 

iht tiradt -level o5*M:>oth the supervisory and nonsi^ervi,sory aspects 
ot ihe position must be ascertained. fhe grade level of the 
assignment which requires materially higher qualifications and 
con.sti tu tes . the param.ount responsibility of the, position deter-t* 
minv'S the urade level of the position. , ^ - ' • ^ ^ 

I ^ , ^ ^' \ ^- ' 

The (lUide for^ the Classification of Positions Providing Profes- 
sion a 1^- Levtl Librarv and Information Services utilizes three 
factor^ for ^rade determining pur^o^es : ' ' ' 

1 . * S'co|[5e of Assignment ! - - ' ^ 

2. I-ev(."l of Responsibility ; . ^ . / 

/ 3. Knowledge Ke(}uirements 

Each factor is described in terms of three levels or degrees of 
^difficulty, ^responsabiJity.,« complexity, or intc^psity. The first 

t\io factors are described in terms ot three le'vels of" diff iculty.-- 
-•'A';, ''C", and E" . Degrees VB" and "D" are hot descri-bed, but 'may 

l;e used for positions clearly falling between two 6f the degrees. 

The Scope of Assignment factor reflects the scope and dif f i<i;jl ty ^ 
of individual assignment*^ . ^Criteria for deLermining distintfflons ' 
Jj^p^^Jj^^ijiti^ of difficulty are expressed primarily in terms of: 

a. the scope, coverage,^ ^hd size of^the collection with 
which the a'ssignment normally deals; the -clientele s curved 
and the di£ficulty of materials in the col lection 

A f ' ' 

I « * . , 

b. ' the difficulty of ,the functions performed in terms of the 

breadth and/or d6pth of the assagnmeht, and (.he sub jlect , 
language., oi^ bibliographic c^ompetenc^ an(§^ experience ' * 
requi red ; ' . " • • 

. • ' ^ 9.g' ■ ' ' 



c' the extent of participation in development of programs, 
plans, p<\licies, procedures, etc.; or other administra- 
tive or s|:aff assignmenxs. ' . 

Briefly speaking, \Degree A reflects aa^ assignment of average dir- > 
ficulty; l^ited scope or coverage^; training and competence in 
Che subject; Degree C - above average difficulty; broad scope 

peiielidLitig L i^v eca g t: ; s peela-I i-^t iu eAp o rlCTc e ; an d U^gr c e E tl 
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^Program development ; broad scope and -pe netrating cxjverage ; ex- . 
"tended and highly specialized experience. 

Knowledge requirements evaluated under Factor 3 relate ^o a 
f oundation of knowledge, education,' or training required by tKe 
job. The fundamental knowledges required are a prime considera-. . 
tion in determination of grade level, and' if they are required. 
£or the job, they must be possessed by the incumbent of the / ^ 
position. Criteria under this factor measure variations and 
. combinations of : . ^ • . 

\ ' " ■ ' ■ 

1. subject-matter knowledges;, 

2. knowledge of I ibrarian^ship ; . 

3. proficiency in f oreign\languages (this criterion mus^ 
supplement criterion 1 \r: I. Foreign langiiage profi- 
ciency alone is not qual\ifying for positions covered 
bv the guide . ) \ 

Again, briefly spealcing, Level I.i\s assigned when the require-^ 
ments of the position are* basic knowledge of ^subject; bachelor *s 
d^^Rree or equivalent e^rperiefice ; ab\lity to read nontechnical . 
foreign language -nrat e rial . Level It-^jlntensive knowledge of 
subject; broad* knowledge of subject; prof essiona^l knowledge of 
library science; master * S* degree or equiva-Ient experience; ability 
to read technical material in tv;o or more .foreign languages. 
Level 111- -Comprehensive knpv^ljedge of subject; advanced knowledge^^ 
of Subject or library' sciencV f M.I), or Plf.tT. or equivalent experi- 
ence. * ^ ' , 

The duties, responsibilities and requirements of each position 
mus/t be analyzed, compared with the "guide, and a degree or level 
a.^signed to each of the three factors. The grade of the position 
is then deterrained by reference to a grade-level convejrsion chart 
provided in the Guide. The chart provides for ^ classification of 
positions from grade GS-5 th;rough GS-lA (including GS-6, GS-8^ and^ 
GS-10 for positions "where the interpolated xiegrees "B^* and/or' *'D'*' . 
are determined to be appropriate). Whi le ^the -chart shows GS-14 
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as ',h^ hicH*^st grade Level fc-r pcsiticns covered oy ttie guide, 
chia dees not establish a cei ling. grade of GS-1^ for ncnsuper- 
visory pcsiticns. If a pcsiticf? exceeds lo a significant ex-* 
tent .the Sccpt of Assienment defined at Degree £, or t^e Level 

kt;spcn5,i')i li ly described at Degree' e, such positions might be 
cls--if ia';l tr :t higher gtadt^ levels. Ihey ajfe evaluated by ccni- 
pariscn w;:h the Guide -jnd tht- criteria in other related standards. 



Li^^rar: /.Qchnician-^^osi^ticTiS. are net. evai_ua^-ed by reference to the 
C'U.i'-t . it peri-ain^ to prcitT^TcnTl^J eve 1 -posi t ions . Jive stand- 
ard Ccniainini* gradi^ - 1 evd criteria for*G^l-ll positions was aisq 
i^Xsueu 1966 fcllcwin^ an occupational study, i\h0. standard pro- 
viavs ii'Ji danct.' for di bMngui shing between i^ibrary Al r/l^chni'c^n 
dn^ other nonprof essionaf or clerical positions andt ^or distin- 
guj-jHia^ between tibrary te'chniqi^n posi tions ^Snd professional 
librairia/i po^ji tions . - In *Chis Latter dete'rmi nation' cpnsideratiGn 
is uivento (a) the duties and Responsibilities <5f the . posi tf on , 
including the suj^ervision received^; (b) the knov;ledgt> and'abili- 
ties re'c^ui red' to perf orrc "the*v;ork ; and (c) the i;ecrui tmeat' sources', 
th(^ ca^reet 'Iadd\^r <3nd dhe needs of management, . , ' 

The stanpaird utilizes thre^ factors for determining the gr^de i 
level of ncnsupervlsory positions, "(Part I-"of the Supervisory \ 
Grade - Kva'J u^l i on Guide is used to deterrrti'rie -the grade -level classi- 
fication , vf supervisory positions.) The three factors are:/ ' * 

, ' 1. Difficulty of Assignments ' . , ' 

1. .Personal contacts (if tbils ;ls ^ermape to the 'position^ 

' - ' ' ■ " .'^ ' 

J. 'LiL-vel of Rc-iponsibi li ty . . 

, J he" Difficul ty of Assignments Factor • reflect s the type of &a'sks 
perf ormt;d *or steps taken; the knowledges and abilitie^s required 
to perfdrm the asvsignmcnt^s ;^ and the application of established 
cuitie I ines . •' ^ . ' ,' ' 

Ihe Personal 'Contacts factor, reflects the nature and purpose */ 
person -'to-person contacts, wi thin the*libr-ary and' with' lib^rary 
clientele, or with dealers, donors,' and exchange sources; add . 
the knowledges required knd the degree of authori't y 'ai:corded the 
employee to speak for the organixaCldn* in personal tont^cts. 

The Levol of Responsibility factor reflects the nature and com- 
plexity Of dt?cisions which are made and the degree pf supervisi^ 
received s . ^ 
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ihfe scanderd provides criteria fcr classifying positions in grades 
GS-l through GS-7. Absence of criteria describing positions a't- 
the C?-8 and- higher levels dcfes not pr^tclude .cLa'ssiflcation in 
'gfSides above GS-7. If assignments are more responsibly than those 
depicted^n the .standar^i, .higher grade levels may be used through 
• extension of the ctiteria presented in the standard. While the 
bulk- of the 3.271 Liorary Technician positions in the Federal 
"T~\,gfvice m the United States are found in grades GS-4. CS-5» GS-6, s^d 
'^7,-.thor^ ^x.^ ^ £ew» in grades GS-8 xhr.ough GS-12. _Sc>me cf these, 
cf ccurst. supervisory in nature. 

One Question w^^ich is sometinies raised relates tg^hy ah ^^mployee 
in a Library Technician position, who is perfcVining duties identi- 
' cal to an ' employee occupying a, prof essix^nai Librarian position, 

•'is not in the same grade. This is a good -ques't ion , Dccduse if , ^ 
^ in fact, the two positions arejVp^rawiiig in an identical manner, 
' ^with identical requirements, then the\cIass'ification should also 
be identical. 'However, of tent imeS-. jobs- , that look alike may not, 
irrfact, "be alike* They may inclua^ some of the same duties,, but 
vthe whole job may' be quite different;*- This is a problem often 
encountered when people make job-to-jpb comparisons across agency- 
lines, when they do not really know the total position. The dan- 
eer-of concluding from sup*^rf i c^a.] or partial indicators that two 
jobs are ^like must be emphasized. Both positions must be studied ^ 
in their entirety to ascertain whether or not the^' are, in f^act,, 
the same. If they are- the same, then, of course, the classifica- 
tion ^h(^ld be the same. 

'This is not to .say, of -course, that an employee occupying a 
, tc*lin^ Librarian position may not perform Library Technician 
. :.typt' duties. In tbas ease, che^dut-ies ^e for 'training purposes 
<^ and may well be of a lower 'gradV^a lue tlran that to which tbe 
portion \s cla'^sif ied. Howe^ver^^^^-i^t must be recognised' that this 
,r a trainee situation and it i s Vqtf'anticipated that it will con- 
' ^ tinuV,.*^he targA position"is tl^t of a prof essional and as 
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i#*T^g iSACompleted, .the emp^l^.y^e wij I be .ai^signed m<^te/Complex 
^^uti'JI'; -"On the other Ij^ad, if 'thf position' coxi?.inues to operate--^ 
the l.c^er 'leveV^and' no additional or more co'mphrye^fs^gnments^V 
,^r^ made' or aAtlcijiated, th^n th^^;p6sition should be reclassified 
based on ihe duti^-^s .required of t^e position- The qualifications 
' of^the irlcumhc^t in this gase woukl not 'be grade or secies con- 
^ trJllin^, ; ' . ' 
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Reffertnces- 

Cxvil Service- Coni5nissicn Position Classification Standards: 

- Liorarian Series, GS-i-10. February 1966 

- Library :e<.hniciari Series / GS- 1 ■^if'l . June 1966 ^ 

- Ttichnical Inf c^rmat'ion Services Series, GS-l^i2. February 1966 

- Guid*. fcr the Classification of Positions Providing 
Prof f ssi^Onal-LeveL Li'^rary and Information Services. 
Ft;:)ruarv 1*966 
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'AN EXPERIMENT IN COSTING THE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE PUBLIC SERVICES DIVISION OF THE 
AIR FORCE ACA-DEMY LIBRARY • 

Marcy^Murphy 
Special Assistant to the Director of Libraries 

and 

Claude J. Johns, Jr., Lt Col, USAF • 
~ ' ' Director of Libra rrrs" ^ 
Academy Libra ^^-^ 
U. S. Air Force Academy, .Colorado 

ABSTRACT : During the last decade, the systems approach and 
cost benefit analysis have been applied with cons^ide rable success 
tO'^ Technical Services operations in_academic libraries, in order 
to identify f.unctions and output and to evaluate the system which 
produces them. This methodology developed in answer to a 
rieel^: a requirement to prpcess two and three times the number 
of monographs and serials with no equivalent increase in the 
number of staff. Today, the need exists for managers also to 
cost-Public Services. operations but a consistent methodology has 
not been developed"; indeed, many say it- cannot be done. The 
chief argument us u^Jly^resented is that while it is po^jsible to 
cost products, public personnel dearl in services, which either 
cannot be measured quantitatively at all, or only in terms of user, 
satisfaction. This study Suggests that the same methodology 
oft*e?i used to investigate Technical Services can be adapted to 
examine Public Services operations, t|iat these functions also can 
be itemized and cost guidelines established. 

Administrative officials in libraries are not usually provided with 
and frequently cannot get reliable figures on staffing requirements 
and other general costing 3ata when they prepare 'budgetary justi- 
fications or projections for their Public Services units. On the 
other handj 'the requirements for personnel, supplies, equipment, 
and space needed to run an efficient Technical Services operation 
are ordinarily immediately at hand or can be estimated within a' 
reasonably short period of time by the fairly simple expedient of 
cbunting products, i.e., dollars spent, titles purchased, catalog, 
dards generated, and other tangible products of *'X'' nuniber of 
personnel, with a ratio'of, say,. three clericals to one profes- 
sional, using so much equipment of a certain type, and so on. In 
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addition to the rela^ave ease of gathering such unique data within 
an individual library, little difficulty exists m finding comparable 
studies. or figures of similar programs elsewhere. Thus, 
Technical ^Services operations usually can be compared, alterna- 
tive means of achrevmg common goals* can be explored, and results 
of experiments, both good^and bad, e?;plained.. Moreover, 
standardized performances of various tasks in Technical Services 
, have been suggested. ' 

But, relatively hard data of this type is almost never available 
from' Public Services divisions. This present:^ a dilemma for 
libra'ry planners since administrators typically equate the library's 
mission with the level of. service provided by the Public Services 
units. y 

What functions are, in fact, perfornr^ed by public personnel ^nd 
how can these functions be meas^ired, evaluated, and assigned 
most economically fur both preserJ^and future needs? Few answers 
exist. ~ ' ^ , 

One way to tackle this problem would be to. review a methodology 
which seems to yield some valid and ^reliable data on Technical 
Services operations. The systems approach, as we/all know, 
begins by defining objectives. And in Technical Services, the 
chief objective; basically, is to provide a finished product: a 
requested monograph, serial or non-print item which has been 
swiftly and accurately identified by a bibliographer; ordered, 
received, and paid for by Acquisitions; cataloged,, classified, and 
assigned its unique place in the library inve/ntory by the catalogers; 
and, with any iuc*k, placed in the waiting hands of eager users by 
Circulation staff, ^he progress of the piece, the work flow through 
the system, can be documented, both graphically and in narrative 
form. It IS a logically sequential process. The attendant tasks of 
-sHraff cart be identified, described^ and Counted by several methods 
which can also provide cross-checks on the findings: asking staff 
to keep diaries; conducting occupational audits, other kinds of inter- 
views, and surveys. Finally, when the data have been gathered, 
tabulated, and analyzed, the system can be evaluated in terms of 
how well it meets its objectives and how efficiently it is performing. 
Duplication and any work overlap can be more readily spotted and 
diagnosed; redesign can eliminate unnecessary loops. Perhaps 
most important, the systems approach can also point up conflicting 
objectives. For example, is it more important to assure an even 
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.v/ork fiov, for the Technical Services staff throughout the year, or 
to target a fast processing time of, say, five weeks for every 
monograph ordered? This must be a management decision. It is 
99% im*possiblo to achieve botR these objectives concurrently, 
given conventianal staffing patterns.. And if one division is working 
chiefly to achieve an even pace and uniformity, and another division 
ba^eo lis operations chiefly on speed of handling individual items, 
the cunfli^ts which v,ill ensue from the inherent departmenrtal inter- 
dependencies' guarantee discord and strife for the staff. Yet the,, 
underlying causes for such disharmony are rarely perceived. 

When the question is posed, why have similar techniques not been 
more widely utilized to examin e Public ,^pr ^^<^^^ iinit<^j a number 
of ani>wers is given. One of the distinctions most frequently cited, 
although its accuracy may be open to some question, is that a • 
Public Services unit' deals in services, not products, and adequate 
measures for services have \a) not been devised; (b) are impossible, 
except -in terms of user satisfaction. 'Now no librarian is a'pt to 
quarrel with the concept of user satisfaction as a summum bonum. 
However, whiJ^e it is a splendid overall objective, one may with 
some rbason argue that it ia not necessarily the only measure of 
performahca, and, perhaps, not even a very good one. Erroneous,* 
out-of-date, or incomplete information ran be supplied by a li- 
brarian and joyfully received by an unknowledgeable patron. User 
surveys, intended to poll levels of satisfaction, almost universally 
demonstrate appalling user ignorance of the library resources — 
print, non-prmt, and people. Fortunately, however, when a survey 
drives this point home, librarians realize that the ignorance is not 
the fault of the user. Rather, ii is an indication that we have fallen 
down on the job by not publicizing sufficiently what we have to offer. 

But the criterion of satisfaction with existing services, while cer- 
tainly n(.'ces^ary, is not sufficient and ne^ds considerable bolstering 
from other sources, as well as frequent monitoring, to be a signifi- 
cant indicator of performance. 

It seems more likely that the lack of clarity and definition in Public 
Services can be traced to a very simple cause. There was no need. 
Public Services personnel never faced the challenge of a work load 
suddenly augmented by a factor of ^o or three, with no provisions > 
made for inci|las*e in staff, whereas almost all Technical Services 
divisions faced this immediate reality in the mid-60s, with the '^^^^ 
avalanche <;f resources provided by means of the increased buying 
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powe5i the federal government sufiplied. As we know, monies 
were for Itbrary materials only, riot for staff: Processing depart- 
ments had httie- choice but to scrutmize their operations, cut out 
the,. fat, and buckle down to cooperative and meticulously detailed, 
siibsta.ntiaily more productive- proceduires. Furthe rmor-ei- 
perfo'rmance standards, slowly eVolved; .workers were expected to . 
measure up at least to minimum standards. It was a whole nev/ 
world for Technixrai Services librarians and m many respects -a 
frig^ht^ning one, but the coping^ strategies .were not far behind and 
soon opened vigorous, and interesting nev/ areas of mvestigation- 

However, the time for sucli* divisional isolation now has passed. 
Public Service units' today iace uew finajacial constraints,^ along 
with the^rest of the libfSy^y.. ■ ^udgets^have been CAit, thus, econo- • 
mues-'mjust be made. %THere noviT; is 'a need, , a need for'an approach I 
which.will^supply answer^s to many q^lestions- For Example,. »what, 
•if.any, ^public "services" are/expendibley what' is a ju?,t- charge for 
a ^eryice which can ho^ionger -be ^^ustained in 'urilimited quantity 
without fmancial reinforcement;, andi^ c^n the. services be ranked ' 
and c<59ted in quantitative term3? : ' /. . . 

There seejrns little factual basis for',the assumption that on^jrati^nk. \ 
bf a Ubrary^^Publip Services unit are so different in kindjftiat febey 
elude or transcend- the "systs^ms ' approach. Certainly_t)ie re. -Is at . 
least one^uAiq.ue and ^^niajor 'area of responsibility of this unit: ' / 
public mformaUon dpsks must be manned and patrons nr) us t„.be. served 
F.irst, by aU personnel, on or off a duty desi<;. Thi^, .^^^^P^ > 
"\nterfere''-v/ith a Public Service staff menaber^s rputine dotiea, in 
th^'it •takes^re9cdence;^his work is subject to frequent interruptione 
and hi^ production,- m the sense of Countable book orders, pamphlets- 
processed, pictures cUpped, may gcp qjown. But thi4 does -not mean \ 
that a carefully quantitative analysis' of the department;s s^ji^ruct^uir^ 
and. functions camiot be conducted. Departmental, pbjectives will 
dif.feT, as will priorities. But it is here suggested that all else can 
be subjecte<i t6 the same kind' of an investigation as c^an Technical 
Services. ^Obviously, 'it is irnpossible (at least to the writers* 
knowledge) to me>^5ure quantitatively the perceptiveness and effeQ-< • 
tiveness of tie librarian in client counseling and retrieving needed 
information, lor in educating users "in'the libi^ary's means of access , 
to information. Eftit, we can, through quantitative means, measure 
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such commonplace facts as how many inquiries from, a cejrtain 
type of patron Public Services librarians answered in a week, 
how much fhe li||)rarians^ time it t^ok, and the type and level of 
• question asked. 

The major purpose of this paper is to (je^c^ribe some aspects 'of 
an in-house survey which we have condsacted at the Air^Force 
Academy Ilibrary during the past year 'and a half. Its initial 
stimulus was the recognition that larjer budgetary constraints 
would be the pattern of the future and that "nitore would have to ^ 
be done with less, " a familiar refrain to the library community. 
To accommodate a more auste're ^environment witk minimxim 
reduction in service, we would need reliable data on, which to 
base im'portant decisions. Ou!r survey wc|,s intended io 'identify 
current operations and analyze- theo^n, with the go^ls of providing- 
increased services, greater efficiency, 'and reduced costs.. ^ s' 
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It was outside the scope of this §tudy to attempt any evalua- « 
tion of the quality of counseling and interviewing service ^provided 
by the Public Services staff. A good deal of potentially useful and 
highly interesting speculation is erfie^rging in this 'field, which ' 
should help to dispel th^ mystery surroUnding the "reference ^ 
interview. " Theory and practice borrowed and modified frorri ■ 
'other disciplines, such as couliseling and guidance, educational , 
psychology, co)n muni cation theory, lend credence to the belief that 
an effective reference librarian can probably describe,' 'learn^ and 
teach effective interviewing skills thus undercutting, at least 
theoretically, the reliance on intuition and presumably inborn,' 
untraWsmittable qualities which ultimately are to restilt in a race 
of supHT'TTblrarians, such as tKe one described by' Margarfet Hutchi?^ 
many years^jtgo. (Hutchins, Margaret. Introduction to reference 
worjc. Chicago, A.L. A., 1944.) In a irelated area, search strategy 
research suggests the possibility of structuring patterns of best 
sequences ("best'^ in the sense of most parsimonious) in several 
subject areas and, better yet, further suggests the methods and 
means by which such structuring can be effected. Again, however, 
this aspect of 'service was for present purposes considered periph- 
eral, not essential tp the study conducted. ^Also excluded for' present 
purposes are considerations of costing supplies, equipment, and 
overhead. Air t'orce will supply the formula when w^ n^ed^it. 
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.Phase I of the prdject was. a study of the -^ministration and 
Technical Seryice's Divjisions , conductq^d' simultaneously? /Pha's^ ^ 
II, the subject of this paper, f(^c uses on -Public Sejvicesi , 

One of our c^ief purpose.s here is to describe a technique v^icfh 
evoh-ed frorn this. survey and which aeems to us to.afiord aAiseful 
and quick approach to the^ costing of eer'tain hard-to-defihe areas* ^ 
of library service*?*- what it take/ in dollars and cents for li-*;^ 

brarians and sUppo^rt st^ff to p'erform certain specif^ed functions. 

^ t 

The formula to be described is a simple-one, t>ased on time, wages 
per minute, and frequency of performance and it Can, be used most 

. ^ffecj:it^ely in combination with other, more standardized, measure- 
ments, where they exist. Its general appeal as a management tool 

, is that it affords a quick guide to costing services and functions 
which in then^selves generate no countable product. 

Our research desrgn was eclectic. We are chiefly indebted to 
Lawrenc'e E. Leonard, Joan M. Maier, and Richard M. Dougherty 

* for their work Centralized Book Processing; A Feas'.bility Study 
Ba shed on Uolar^^dQ Academic Libraries . ^ We thought this study ^ 
flight be especially valuchble because it was conducted in Colorado . 
and we could compare and contrast our operations with those of 
other"hbraries iri the Sliater • To this end, we have just concluded 
in May and' j;une of this year, a survey of the- Public Services unifs 
of the^ s^me Colorado Libraries ^ and expect to present some of 

'^the finding^ at this meeting. Since we are now being asked to 
compare* fir\^ncially and justify' our operations with tho/e in the 
local community, rather than with those ih'the Federal community , 
at largo, this study has proven particularly timely and useful. 

We are also inde.bted to consultants from the faculty at the Air ^ 
Force Academy, in con>puter sciences, management, and indus- 
trial psychology who gave generously of their time and advice. 



Metuchen, N. J.V Scarecrow Press, 1969. 

. ^Adams State College of Colorado, Colorado School of Mines, 
Colorado State Unive.rsity, Eort X^ewis College, Metropolitan State 
College, Southern Colorado State College, University of Colorado, 
University of Northern Colorado,- Western State College. 
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V" Following is a description of. the step-by-step^^rocess in con- 
* ducting *th\s part of the management survey: 

Step *d : After extensive censultation with ttie staff members in- 
volve'd, and obtaining from them statemems of professional 
objectives, Aboth personal ahd institutional, we compiled task 
' f lists ior each of t^he Pujblic Services divisions. Only Reference 
will be- considered hefe; however',* "Refer0ice»* includes Inter- 
library Loin, Reserve;^ and Governrnent Documents. Excluded 
are Circulation and^Special Collections. The working task lis't 
for Referj^nce is* included int'Apppndix J. ' ^ 

Step 2 ; Next, all personnel conducted individual diary studies 
for a 10-day period. The forms used were taken directly^f rom'^ 
the Leonard wolrk, as indicated in* Figure 1. The diary da^a were 
then tabulated, cod^Q*d,*and key-punched, for computer analysis 
with financial tables, as shown in Figures 2 and 3. 

Shortcomings of this sampling procedure were soqji apparent, 
^however. Many tasks, Jfor one rea*son or another, were not 
performed during the 10-day period. And some of these tasks 
were very important ones. So to supplement the sample and to 
give us a more accurate profile of staff, wfe' borrowed both, the 
technique and format of "occupAtiong-l audits" from the Academy's 
team of management engineers. ^ 

Step 3 : Conducting occupational audits involved reviewing the. 
entire Reference Task List with each individual and c^btaining his' 
statement of all the tasks he performed in a year's time, to'gether 
with estimated frequency and time per occurrence. See Figure 4. 

With the diary data, the audit data, interviews and flow cha»rts,, 
plus any additions or'revisions which seemed necessary, we can 
describe with reasonable accuracy most of our major operations 
and, requirements. . ^ " ^ 

' The first computer prggrams provided us w'lth job pVofiles of all 
personnel. Figure 5 is the profile of th^ libra ria|> who handles 
outgoing ILL requests who also^serves as the subject' librarian 
for American history and^anthropology. Note the'last'column to 
the right, labeled COST PER OCCURRENCE . > This figure 'con- L 
sists of time, tiines Vage per minute, divided by frequency, and I 
provides a simple but effectiv-e /igure for estimating costs -r if 

^ '<-j • 



caution is- exercised. The cost of eap.h occurrence*is a function of 
the frequency and therefore a repr^esentative sample must exist for 
thefl^^to be any degree of reliability. 

Figure 5 is als.o an example of diary data. We can contrast it with 
the ^audit data, seen in Figure 6, and have a comparisot;/of *h<py a 
libr^^rian a^ctually spent her time for 10 days, and how she>thinks 
she spends it,' on, an annual average.. We also have a comparativ^e . 
- printout- a^'^eenM«v^F4-gw-e^-^T^^^ 



drary a nd~a-ud-it-5a-ta- ,~w'it-h-thfe au^^^^ 
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observed sample. Our consultants in Computer Sciences, inci 
dentally, view very skeptically tlik audits, /or p^^rsonal ;'guessti-' 
mates" of how ihdivi'duals spent their time. However, we continue 
to believe the information will be' Helpful, if sensibly interpreted. 
Nohp of the data will be accepted as gospel, although thi^ fear ha,s 
been a source of anxiety to mqmbers*" of our" staff in epite of con- 
,tinuing efforts on oui: part to dispel it. ^ ^ 



As exjSected,,' there/ were several different kinds of errors, as well 
' as inadvertent omissions. These ai^fd be worth a paper in 
themsielves - the identifipation of problems and t^eir sometime 
solution. i . . / , " 

/ ■ ■ . . 

In Addition to the individual job profiles, the division as a division 
wa^s also analyzed. . Far example, we need to know which tasks ' 
. are perforrfied most frequently ahd which individugils perform / 
them. See Figure 8 for excerpts from the reference ta^k list 
'i^anked by time and note the differences in diary sample 'and audit 
is'timates for the 12 most time-consuming tasks. ^From this data; 
/e selected the overlap sample, 5 tasks which occurred on both 
i,ists, as shown in the table in -Figure 9. • ' - •, 

Who is doing what'^ certainly requires s^pecial attention. Perhaps , 
he persqn who is paid 5 cents a minute can do the same wArk as an 
incumbent Who is paid 14 cents. Perhaps not. But this i^the kind 
of question 'v^e will put to our Division Chiefs, who will be expected^ 
to comment on these findings •a.s well as the alternative procedures 
suggested by the reliearch team. 

♦♦Functions of referehce sta^f obviousily do not necessarily provide ^ 
"information'^ in thi, technical sense, that is, 'data which is relevant 
and me^ningfukto ajuser. However, staff ability ^.to supply 
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interlibraxy loan requests should be one^ good indicator of providing 
information. The task list provided 5 categories for processing 
requests just to borrow library materials. - ' • ' 

Frl)m*^he diary studies, we see the .estimated time to process re- 
quests to borrow totaled 5,469 minutes for 10 days; total cost, $512. 
Based on a quiCk estimate of SE55. 9 per week, thq annual projection 
wotild be SI 5,-^312 for a year. 

however, *a user opinion survey. shows that 49 percent of our clien- 
tele IS not aware of interlibrary loan. Since ILL is an important 
, source of information, this service must be publicized.^ To what 
^extent this ^ill st^mufate requests and costs and tradeoffs we can 
• only gue"s6, but^ajgood w02:k^ng estimate might be 50 percent. 

Another exainple^^/our data demonstrates tha't the most time- 
^''coQsummg Ind .expenfe'ive* ful^ction <Si reference is servicing the 
infoiynatyon^^^J^sk. Figure ^0 provides a wages^rofil^ of th^ per- 
^nnel S'ssij^ned to t^e d^k. » It<is possible that an appreciable 
•^avxmgs could be Realized,*' and service expanded, by removing 
higj/er paid .pe rs?>nuel t'o bac^^up or referral positions of greater 
s,pecialization:' t,^ " ^ ' 



^f^in^Uy, sdvetvaUunctaQns a,re performed by all divisions - Techni- 
cal 'Serviced ,^ Administration,'^ a^nd Public Ser-vices. For example, 

rsonnei^ifi aIi^div^is>ons engage -in academic activities, professional 
reading, ^ int^H^ews , attending meetings, and training personnel. 

lutervwpws Jdefinecl^s unscheduled meetings .pf 5 minutes or longer) 
take up tiSe most tim^, overall.^* As s4iowij'in Figure 11, Adminis- 
tration ieacj^^the way', with Reference second. The overall costs of, 
interviews show^'a 10-*3ay total of $1, 027, or an average of $103 per 
(^ay, with an annual projectiort^f approximately $26, 000. One 
suggested solution, finally accomplished in first d^aft form by. 
Reference personnel after a yearns effort -on their part will be. to, 
develop procedural m'anuals. This sholild ,eveja]:vally reduce the 
need to intejr.riipt and question irtdiy iduS^s so'frequently.^' Another - 
s*ugges»tion^ma^ iDe to a^ppoint "gatek<^epe^'' for divisions who will 
screen i'cf^omii^questiQns.v tt is mdreasmgly obvious that im^ 



p^omptu .conve:r'sations, whil;p often necessary*,.. ^ re exceedingly 
costly I' • . ' /.^^^ 
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We feel that this costing technique is helpful because, in addition 
to close definitions of performances,' it provides a dollar estimate 
on the way that people spend their time which did not previously 
e^cist. Like most managers engaged in structuring a Planning, 
Programming, Budgeting System and its prelimiJ^aries, we are- 
constantly trying to identify and translate our objectives and re- 
quirements ^with ever greater precision. Costs of tradeoffs 
become increasingly important as mare commercial services 
become available and both the difficulty and importance^ of costing 
those a.reas of professional duties, such as readers' 'services, 
counseling employees and planning, hav^ already been discussed. 
We think this approach represents a beginning. 
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APPENDIX I 



REFE-RENCL TASK LIST 



q2 acAorMtc &f TT vrTirs-?;prcirv 

99 5j->3rT M^^JT 7*^9? ^G-SO^tYNG <:L'oS rP/>M A C O'JI S I TJ O^S . * 

9lC^ ^ J')Gf T H-n^jTT-»9TN3-M\i<I^JG rnTTMATrS 

9lL ^C'lLA ^In^J '^^^< A5S-T?T4VCf 

=?12 r:AS<^fpIfo MATr9I a;5-SIGV!IwG t'^J^ 

91 CL^S^Trlr*) MATr9l A^-TN^E^Tn^^v 

cafcL'^n^I'^'V n='v<'L3p^^^T-''t vTt V Dr Or ^00195 :y c^:icO * 

'20 CTLUrctlPN 0* vri,3p«E»iT-9rpj_Afr,MrvT CDpJES O^OE^^O 
ffl C^llrC^I"^ r^ry/r[,3pMrijT- 3THr9«^prr I rY 
'22 CDL'lrGE Cfl^A'.Oft ''PICrSSl^'G 
923 C3*JVrkjTlnNn, AtTEnDK'G 
^ 92fl CTJ^r<;e3*J0''^*E-0^A PTT ^JG 

925,1 cn9Rr^pONf)r^j*r-TAKTNfi tCTj^^ A Pr rrppi ^JQ 
. * 926 .,^J99r^Jr TS^U'S '^O'i MATNTrMAMf^r ^ ^ 

' Jt' PjRCHAsr sr'^jEsrs SEE C^uLPrTrO^ :>r VE LOPHE?^ T 
^ 927 ^irpArjTMEKJT^ ^; T 3 'A ' T f 5- s>L A ^ rn9 rOj^LTcTl^M • 

92 9 ')Z^^^.Ty^^T^^ ^ t 3'A'9 1 E HA T ^JTr m a m/*E 0;: COLLECTION 

nES< ^CHT'j.M^rj s£-^ SrwE3Uirs 

''29 . ODCUwr^^^t II. V."^-^^^'* '-'tEmtM^J 

'30 ')3CUMrvT5;,' U . r P'^C'ESS 

»931 '^'»CUMr^JT^;, u. ^4, -Shelve 

'32 ^'»^U«r^JT^;. i], vj-.-n^-^rP-SPErl ry' -L^: ^7 \ 

* ' • '33 ' DD'JC j^E'^Tc;, 't, S . - T r39 ^A T T 3m <;r d Vr C: 6Tm ria'Dp nNL^ J 

'3ft . ■)5CU^rNT5;, <:.-P93rESS orP-^crToRy SwTP^ENT.c 

'35 '^?CU«rsT>, ij. «;,-p93rE5S ^Jo'J-nE^nS'T Tnov ITEH9* 

'36' •>3CU^rvT<;, u, n.-SELFCT TPPM M^ViTMLY CAT; ETC, 

937 ^•)CUMr^JT<, s.-SvTE^ ALL '^ncuwE'^T^ 

'38 'O'lCU^r/jTc;, ^ S ^EL I ST 

939 ^-ica^rvTc;, . e .-OTME'-SPET I ry 

940 T\i3E/r^»- ijPft^Tf^jG 

• 9ai ^ E^^MITS . ^ 

945 rjrT'^ rLma 15^ ('z . .■ . 

''>3, r»L^ MAIwTr^S>»ir^-A5STG'»i ^U^J^rT ^^ADlMr-S 

'*ft. rTLT MAlMTrv>»jpE-P9rpAp£ amq rTL'" ' 

I rT'^E uAlwrrM*^jrE-nTHr9«5PErlrY 

.i,-... '/ r,TrT^ ^£r ^^nLLfCTl^v orvrLnP«JrNT 

; ' rO^E9NME*^T '^•^CJ'^^NTS see n^C «urMrS» II. N, ANn O^CU^EMTS* u, s 

. ''46 ^ISPfTAL L^^'^^^ '^J/Y 

'^'7 T'D'JuAfloy* C^TAl'^G ^ci;▼<;^a^Jr^• -^'CiT 3JT v.. ^] MO^^f OT'ESTIGNS 

• TNirnpulTng CATAi^3G A^tJcTA»i*r '^rt;^ 'v.iT Y- A 0»TSTlpNS 
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TVrOPM4Tioii ^f,vIct5^P3^ U^'^^-^'JH^^ ' 
»5l' T.vjTE^LTBPAPy i^nA^i s^ra jtST^^ rn's lO*N<;-ip?N' Rf^OU^ ST«;t GET. CAtU^NuS 

q53 TvjTr^LTBPAoy i-jANj PrD'jEST<; -nP go pR^P A RE TOR* mA r Ll^r, , . 

p54 TVTEPtTaoAay LJAM^ Rf^jeST^ rr<q L^^^^^Ht . TEO pHI^^G Of FORMS 

^55 T\irrQ, rBPAOy'L^A^I RfQUt.ST^ rrfp lO*^'?'""^^^^*^^*^^^^^ - . - 

p56 TvTr5j^r3?APy t^ANi prOJt^TC Tn^^^^nRPl .^-TAxr- RE Ou£ST ^ 

P57 IvjTEpl^S^*''^' L'^*'*^ requests, Tn qAPoDW-VEPIFY 

p53 TvjTEPi I BPAOy l J ' ^F Q'jE <;T^ Tf> qfiRpQw-T YPf fO^MS 

p59 TViTEPriBPAoy ^^AN| Rr^'i^^^tg tn J^nRdOW-r I4T FORMS ^ 

P60 % T^JTEPLl 5PA0Y i^nAN, RfOuEST^i RP{) W-OT>'E R-SPE CI F Y • . ^ 

P6l tvjTEpviEh^ r'^^C*<E^UtEO >^rTTMGS) , .,T^rnATT/^w 

/ Tvjsrpylrinw t^BP^oY PfPnO^ijEL SfE pER^^O^^'^EL AOMlNISTRATIOi^ 

P6? TVJVEnJTIRY- A V^'UAL \ ^ ^ ' ' ' 

p63 I ^VE^i^'^^Y-'^Tur^-SPECTFY . V. ' ^* 

^ , :)rsCPT«»Ytnws s^e persow^s'l ahhtmi^iTRatjom 

^aPGE PError^C? Fil,£<'j^EE rli^f' H/i I wTEw^NCE ' ^ ^ 

p66 [e^VE-aVmual k ' 

P67 tr&vr-5lc< ^ ' . 

'Xi ^'TTfps St^ *0PRESPQ^J0E*iCE# tntooMATTO^ SfPVICES * 

P6a, >ijjL^oistPTPMrTO^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

P69 MA^^DiJUrcrpW ^ . ■ ' . ^ ' 

P70 ^EE^TMSS (CC^EDUUED ME^TlNJftS^ • 

p7l MTCR3r.?«ws ^ ' V 

«T^OtTA !^rr bmtTOC^PTES • . <> 

P72 Mjsrc ^PUEf^I'^'^ ^ , . • 

P73 MJSIC ?^UT«»*"'^T — , ' 

P7a vjfW Pn5<^,- prVTE^I^G^ 

P75 vrw Pn5< L^^^-CO^^PT^J^'G hnri pr^vtcI^'G ^ 
1^lTuAPlr<:*<jr£ nrnRVATIfiN SCoVTrE^ 

p76 d^sepvatiou -^r a:ti.vtties T^J lIroApY ^ ' • ^ 

pY7 n^rN nP TLflj^f riiJPARY ' » , ' © 

pra DfPSnvjAt q(j«:Tfcj?sS-raCTI VlTirs M^r w^tPif^pELATEn • 

-P79 orPS^MViEL Aa^I vil STPA.Tln^-lMSTjyjftfe'^^ OF* LIBRARY ST'AFF, 

pSO prpsnijMEL af)v/rvjSlRATT3^-«*EPS'^M4L:* INTERVIEWS 

p81 prpsOMVEL A o^T vil ST ^A ri DN*woI TTr»\j r>)R« ^PREpARATJOKI 

P0? " ^rRSfJ'JViEL A[)v*i vISTPATIOV-^THrp.^iErl P'Y ' , . 

PB3 »43Tnc?PJE^-'EPS3MH OREpatI'^kj rnR LI«R^^y PuR*POS£js ^ 

p84 p^!)Tnc^'Piro-»E5u£srs. r6=i cw^^oE 

P55 * PiAMvjTVJ nft rjTJRE-^PECrFY ^ „ 

P66 ^ «»P^rP55l0M>i: RPA3nG(FlRST OajrcrlvE T5 rns PERSO^^AL DEVELOPMENT; 

QUEsri'9*^ A<;'/E5 SEE I^rDRHATTn^i cEpVTrES TO USERS 

p87 . prAO ^mELVP^ ' 

p88 * pprr^^vCr ar'^Kn* 'JE^* REvrrHT.wG;^ 

p89 ^iprrprvCE ^r'^VTCE !)E^)(-S? MPL*^ OlirSTlPN^ 
{' *E»l'ArEHP'MT^ SEE C!)LLECTTnM OrVEtO^^E^T 

P90 ^-^prcEprsCP «;rPVrCE :)E^<-Sf AoC^^ OyrSTI^M v 
p91 p^pOpT LTTFP^T'jRE-OUFSTinMS AM-SHfRrO « i 

p9? prpQPT LTTE»AT'jRE^SELECTI^ft 
P93 prPOPT ^TTP'ofir'jRE*RIotJ36''^^^TCAt f HErKl»Jfi 
p94 orPQPT WTtrpfiTjRJE ITHER'S-prCT rY 
r95 PESEPVf-PpV^S^ LIST^ ' , , . - i ' 

^^96 PESEPVr-^lfVI. 9!)0<S 

'<»97 pr?EP»vr-pp'»crs^ ^n^*'^ . ' ^ 

P98 Of St oyr-oruni/E 830<S ' ^' • . * 

p99 pr^tPyE-Pw'^r'^C'^P^ ' , • ^ 

PlO0 pr^rot/r.po'Sf <>p^p^E^ ^^'YS * . ^ . * ' 
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•9 1 0 2 ^ r u ' * w * 

PlOj.' ^r^Vf ? ^^U=*L^CATlOMSt MA T filE via sjf r 

^105' <rATT^T9lr<; oorpA^ATIn^-Mn^TH^y prPflJ?r 

^106 . <:rAr|'<Tlcs p9?»A^ATI^v-3rH«'^*<;s'£rIrY 

^PlOZ^' $95Gr<;Tl43v Q-y MArNJTrS}A>^Cr-f?r^7P^ /^U.^<^TIn^!S 

^108 ^j3*r<;Tlni^ p-^x MA J vrrNiAVCr'-T Yor of^^P^M^ES 

^PllO ^T^E AvD ATT^s^'v^ANCi fAJ?OS 

P112» TP'S AVi) sj.ToTt^-^MAlVTAI>^ prc^pns 

T-*'S;> A VO sjT:?^» SHEi^wr ' ' ' ' v - ^' r " 
9115 T!vt.<''fl>,0 ^Tptf 5-DTM£R*SPrCTFY 
^116 T?j9^--rDp AC*D?Mlc5 
.^117 «. TTjJ??;-3TMf p.<Pf cirr • 

P118 ryPlvjr, 
Plt9 a'ANT LfSTt; 

9121 fJTMEp sEwrPAL ACTl\/lTirs--Wn9i^,.pfLATED 

•P122 INSTRUCTION IjV LIBPA?:^. USE P?onPj6?/S 

.11123 CONTINUINT^ EDL'C/^TION OP ^T^^F ' DFVELOr'^KT 

R12U SHELF LIST MAJNTDIANCE (FILIK^^, N'OTATION,ETC. ) 

^125 'MAINTENANCE OF CA?D CATALOGS OTFE^ ThAi: S.L. 

-126 '.V .VATFRIALS, SEPVICTNG A COLLFCTIO]: 

•^127 PU?LIC FLATJO! R '.'OrK ' 

••^:23 EINjE^^ P^x^APATIOK, ^^^^i ^ F1.CE .C^LLrCTT^'i ^:,L*^ 

?129 EIMDERY F FL?/C^?>\TIOi\' r,n;rp^^j^ S-T^VCKS 
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, * Figure 2 • . . 

\^AGE FORMULA TABLES FOR THE COMPUTER PROGRAM 

\ 

1 Dept - Alpha 

A - Acquisitions 
B - Administration 
" C - dataloging 
D - Serials 
R - Refereiace 

2-4' ' Task No. 

5-6 Name Codes Grade/Step 

01 5/3 

" j52 . 13/3 
03 05/2 
,' 04 3/3 

05 3/1, etc. 

7-8 Categories Grade Step $/Mo. Wage 

C 01 ' 3 1 „ 485.67 

02 3 518.00 

03 'A 534. 16 

04 1 ' 582.66 

.05 4 '2 563. 50, etc. 

9-11 Frequency ' . * • 



12-15 Total Time - In Minutes 



Wage tables were constructed for the program for all fTefsdnnel. 
This is a sample of the data included- in thiose- tables . 
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Figure 3 

AIR FORCE MANAGEMENT E^NGINEERING TEAiM WAGE 
FORiMULA FOR AIR. FORCE ACADEMY PERSONNEL 



Personnel Tirpe Formula; 

1. Militar^^ 142 hours per month 

Zx Civilian - 149 hours per month 



a. ^ilit^ry 

( 1 ) Wages / mo 
- 8,520 

(2) V/ages/mo 



$/min 
$/hr 



Civilian 

( 1 ) Wages /yr 

107, 280 

(2) Wages/yr 

1, 788 



S/min 
$/hr 



This formula takes into account all leave (administrative, annual, 
sick) afld regular coffee breaks, for both military and civilian 
personnel,' . •* > 
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^ . FIGURE 9 



■ 5 HIGHEST RANKING FUNqXIONS 



^ i i \ 

Task Rank Time 

1 i • i - 


Freq 


uency 


Cost 


• 1 

. ^ D 

'. 1 


A D 


A 




A ■ 


D A- 


89 ; 1 


I . 9064 


16., 623 


101 


- Hl-- 


S1130. 00 . $2085 


{ 1 * 

il 8 ^2- 


[ 

4 269^ 


6. 295 


80 


1357.00 


846 ■ 






2034 • 


1. f?90* 




t . 

>' 58 "! . , 271 .""oq, ' 


, 2,15':.: 


SI 






14^8 


- 

<?r700 








74 


'8- 


10 


937 '•■ 


1.770 


• 31'' 1 


T Z5 > n4. 05 


} 

212 -1 



89 - Reference Serv|ce*Desk Duty 

18 - <!)ollection Dev^Jlopment: Review Selection jyiedia 
•86 - ProXesjsional R^aing ' ^ ' S!^ - 

61 - Interviews ( Unsc"Keduled MeettAgs)' 
74 - Review New Books 



FIGURE^IO 

t COST. OF MAN^NU^G.ilEFERENCE D£SK 
FOR. 10-DAY SAMPLE 
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r. u 


f 0 
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0 , l2 
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0. H 




7 . 


33.00 


o.U 


aq 
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0.15 
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10 




0.1? 




1 1 


2.00 


o.iv 






190,00' 





COST/OCCU-^ 


TOTAL COST 


9.04 


198.80 


' 5 .aj 


2'i6.28 


3.7? 


?9.75 


10. 3J 


iaa,6n 


3,95 


; 130.35 


21.69 


262.00 


l.ai 


?9. 7n 


^ 2.. 10 


ei.75 


,r3^.30 






1129.83 



Column 5, wage per minute, shows different pay scales pf personnel on Refe/rence 
Desk. Names, in column 2, bave been suppressed to maintain privacy. En^ployee 
codes, column 3, provide needed access. 
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.\30uT LI3?/v?I-::3; 3U? VTSRZ .eFtAID TC ASK 
(The roio of profossicnal iilbrarians) 



Rosalie A, Schnlcr:, Librarian 
Bureau of 3::or^ rlsheri^s and V/ildlife 
Fisn Control Laboratory 
la Crosse^ X/i 3 cons in 



Llorarians sorvin ; in Federal libraries nave the ^^reat responei- 
bLlity of perfominj tne full ranje of professional duties which 
^* nciudo* admin^ J "ration^ selection^ -acraisition^ cataloGln^::/'^ reader 
assistance, nonprofessiorial tasks needing professional re^ponsly 
billtv, reference wor.:, literature eearchinG^ compiling biblio:; 



rapnies, asid^researchinj w't^i info ration. Tne fir^t- six cate- ' . 
,jfoVios focjus, ion^tne^.intemai operation and or-ania^tion o^ a 
liihv^rj arid -ih^ las^. four on the ^external rolatipnship of / the 
yii'Qrarv witn/its clientele and parent orjan' zation. The Extent 
to vV^r. 'f?ach of these functions are perforned depends uJon the 
librarl-^^'j educational oack'jro-^d, attitud'/i, and library situation/ 

[Th'} prof') ;sional , functions are those listed in the U.-^. Civil 
JvTvi Co.Tralsslon, ?o Jltion-Cl'issifi cation Standards for G3-1^10] 



Librarians and tncir art have b^^cn little' understood and mis- 
r:pro;-;ntoi too lonj. ' Althou.-^h I'm here to ^alk to librarians about 
tnemselvjs, I am hopinj ray, discussion of your duties and% functions 
will help you explain yourselves to others. 

Librarians Lave a great power — tr^eir part in the^ process of 
commun: cation or information transfer in v/hicb: they select, or^^anize 
and e^/aluate inform-ation^ and set priorities* wh>le answering the 
s*:atei anl subconscious questions of their clients. This power is 
not tO' ITj tar.en lightly. It must ]?e based on, a continuous seekLng 
to Lnt'3 .r^tj 'chan^jes in the world of knowledge into library practice. 
r;e cbnc'^.t of maximized servi^ can be a greaj: benefit j'.n supportinc 
t;.e researc'.i and infomation programs of tne parent organization in 
vhlcn the library functions. 
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.14>st Federal libraries are staffed by one IJ^brarian who alone 
has the responsibility to perform the full range of professional 
duties ♦ It isa very densanding and challenging situation because of 
the need for complete versatility, adaptability^ to change, and abil- 
~itjr t^ set me^iXlgful^^priorities. The extent to which these func- 
tions are perfomei and the importance of each is determined by the 
librarian's educational background, attitudes, and librkry situation. 

Iher^ are ten basic functions a librarian performs. , The first 
six categories focus basically on the internal operation and organ- 
ization of a library and- are administration, selection, acquisition, 
cataloging, reader assistahce, apd nonprofessional tasks needing 
professional responsibility. Tne last four gTOuping^ center on 
th^ exterfial relationship of the library with. its clientele and 
parent organization and, include reference worh, literature searching/ 
compiling bibliographies, and researching with information. Each 
of these categories are involved in both professional and nonpros 
fessional tasks which may or may not be routine. 

In one-man libraries the overall administrative functions are 
the responsibility of the librarian. The librarian uses his under- 
steaiding of library philosophy arid methodology in developing and 
planning iptemal policiea cp'hcerning such items as collections, 
budget, services, procedures, projects, and library facilities. Ex- 
ternal, policies are needed to promote an^ interpret library service 
and programs especially to the supervisor and principle users of 
the library. , Public relation3 programs are essential in obtaining ^ ^ 
for the librar^r the projier recognition arid statui:e in the whole 
organization''. ^ 

Selection is an art, requiring consistent detailed peixisal'of 
.bibliographic aids. 'The librarian utilizes his background in class- 
ification systems, literature sources, and brc5kd and specialized 
subject areas. Judgments ^ must be made 'constantly to juggle the needs, 
of the clients with the funds and space available. At all times, 
the librarian must be vigilant to the changing programs and desires 
of the parent organization. A current awareness program is but one 
example of the many projects which are possible with a good sele.ction 
policy. 

Acq.uisition follows selection as night follows day— citations 
are nice to look at, but they do not hand the information to the client. 
However, once a librarian ha^ developed policies and routine pro- 
cedures for obtaining materials, mos.t acquisitions can become routine 
tasks performed t^y other personnel. The librarian still must control 
the bixdget smd obtain problem materials. 

In the area of cataloging, classification," and .indexing, the 
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librarian must have a highly specialized technical knowledge to meet 
tne needs of the client. It is the'pi^ocess by which the librarian 
organizes and nakes ayailable^ to the users materials, that have been 
carefully selected and obtained.* Certain 'tasks, such as broad 
classification and basic descriptive cataloging, can become routine* 
However, most efforts in this area denand a -high level of under- 
3tand,ing of , the subject matjer, 

'P^o areas--reader assistance and nonprofessional tasks needing 
professional responsibili'ty--basic€LLly regviire the librarian to 
develop policies and procedures which can'then be performed by 
Oyner personnel. Diagrams of , arrangements, manuals illustrating 
the classification system, and visual displays can aid the reader. 
Circulation procedures, processing of materials, and maintenance 
of items and shelves are (also routine tasks which can ususally be 
delegated to others. 1 

The following categories, I feel, are the bread and butter of 
o\ir existence in. highly specialized subject organizations. These 
activities involve the whole spectruqi of utilizing ^literature — refer- 
ence work, literature searches, bibliography compilations, and re- 
searching with information. This is where a knowledge of a subject 
area or ability in foreign language is desirable. This is also 
where a librarian can really sell the library to management. 

- At the beginning of this spectrum' is reference work which 
requires a broad knowledge of information sources and a familiarity ' 
with reference skills. The kind of 'assistance given depends upon 
the needs and makeup of the clientele and policies and resources 
of the library. Answering reference questions ani giving some 
research assistance from the ba^ic up to, but not including, detailed 
questions are the most important duties in this category. , The 
yielding of pertinent answers will help the client, and will esta- 
blish the -libraiy as a quick, ' reliable sourqe of informatior^.. Inst^jnic 
tion in the use and kinds of reference resoxirces' available .is als6 
of " value to the client and time saving, to the librarian. 

Literature searching is a systemic,. ' comprehensive, and exl^aus-^ 
'tive pursuit of information on a /specific subject which can either 
be retrospective or current in nature. Thfe search may originate 
from an individual' user *s request or from the informational needs of 
the parent organization. Success depends upon the librarian's basic 
knowledge" of literature sources, his subject speciality, and/or 
foreign language backgroimd. The taslcs involved in this exercise 
include perusing abstracting and indexing serVices, and reading with 
understanding references and other source materials for pertinent 
informations i - . * - 



DoiapiiAn^ bibliojraphies is one possible final step in the 
process of literature searching. Tne bibliO/^raphies may eitner be 
i^3zs of cioa-bions.; or an arjiOoated list. A bibliograpny of either 
type can advertise tr.evlibrary by showing what the librarian :^s 
capable of doin^;, and v/{.at resources are available. ^ 

Researching vit/. information is a possible fir^l s^ep of 
literature searching. . T::e purpose of this task, hoy^ver> is to save 
r^esearch effort by deterralnini: frorji the literature what has been 
done and what needs zo oe done. Answers to research questions qan 
be gained by ^atnerinc^' analyzing/ and interrelating -infojaaiation 
from isany sources. The requirements are the same as those for 
compiling bibliographies. L have been allowed to perform researches 
with infonnatlon as part of our La'Dora"oory 's program to register 
chemical? used in the fisheries field. * 

The extent to wnich compilations oH bibliographies and re- 
searcning witn informatibn are conducted depends upon the educa- 
tional background of the librarian and the library situation. The 
librarian must be competent in the partic;^Jlaf subject field to 
accomplish these tasks; the librarian must also be willing. The 
library situation/ which involves the concuK^nce of the. subervisor^ 
adequate nelp^ and size of the library^ contri^Kite to an- atmo^ihere 
conducive to performinr^ these dutie.;. ^ < 

Thus^ the role of '^a librarian in the Federal government* 'is to 
ippiy his knowledge and understanding "of each duty and function to 
the overall purpo3c>s^Qf tr^e library, fhis results in the literature 
and iprormation of tno vo^'''^ being a/allable to each client regard- 
less of his speciality^ 'By .is desire to learn^ selrve^and grovf 
profess ionally^ui:e" -librarian takes on'a challenge whether it bo new 
developments in infbrmtion retrieval^ equipment^ or literature ex- 
plosion^ or greater demands for searching and * researching. In ^so 
?oing, the librarian cai? cause the } ibrary to become ah integrated/ 
Indispensable part of t^'e organization it serves. 
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AN ADMINISTRATOR'S VIEW OF 
' y THE SPECIAL LIBRARY 



Thomas G. Scott 
Director 
Wildlife fesearMl^xrLer ' « 
Bureau of 'Sport Fisheries and'^ildlife 
Denver, Colorado 

I direct a medium-sized research center. Because the Center has'' 
a special library and 1 supervise the librarian, I have been invited" 
to discuss the administrator's view of the special library. For sim- 
plicity, I ^ill talk about "the librarian." The problems I mention 
will, of course, be compounded where the administrator must deal with 
a hierarchy of librarians and library technicians. 

THE BASIC PROBLEM 

Let us assume that the decision has been piade that the agency 
must have its own special library and can meet the space and cost* 
requirements. Then the administrator must do three things: 

1. Define exactly what library services the agency needs. 
'2. Hire the library staff. 

'3. Supervise the library staff so that the- needed services are 
provided within the resources available. ' , 

WHAT THE LIBRARIAN CAN EXPECT FROM THE ADMINISTRATOR 

The first tasl^ of the administrator setting up a special library or 
hiring a librat;ian is defining the library's goals and limitations.^. 
The librarian has a right to expect' a clear definition of the services 
required, the space and funds available, and tfte agency's priorities. 
Theu administrator should not only define these, but sh^tild keep the 
librarian informed. as definitions change. Both in writing the job 
description and in supervising, the administrator should respect the 
librarian's capacities as a professional and not oversupervise. Con- 
tacts with librarians and other information' specialists are a vital 
part of the job, and the administrator should support and encourage 
participation in meetings, workshops, and the like. Finally, the 
administrator should see that the agency staff is' informed as to what 
they jnay reasonably expect from the. librarian, and be, prepared to 
suppor^^ the librarian when users expect too much. 
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Although all these are reasonable expectations, the librarian should 
remember that the administrator often knows yery little about running^ 
a library and may require educating before he can perform effectively ^ 
as a supportive supervisor. 

• ' yJHAT THE ADMINISTRATOR CAN EXPECT FROM THE LIBRARIAN . 

Special libraries always have more or less severe limits of space, 
funds, and agency priorities. Whether these remain the s^me year 
after year or change rapidly, the administrator expects the librar- 
ian to work within them and still provide the best library services 
• possible with a minimum of detailed supervision. If you think this 
means the administrator expects the librarian to be some sort of 
wizard who can produce daily miracles on a shoestring budget, you may 
be right. Nevertheless, I believe there are certain reasonable 
things the administrator can ask. 

First, the administrator expects responsible management pf the 
library's operations. For example, the librarian should be capable 
of preparing a realistic budget and staying within it, unless /there 
is some unexpected emergency. The librarian, must establish a|id 
maintain effective working relations with the administrator. Th^ 
librarian should keep him informed of the ijuantity and quality of 
the services being pro^vided and of changes being made. Usually, the 
librarian tells him very little of what is going on, unless some pro- 
posed improvement involves unplar^ned expenditures or an increased 
budget. Fortunately,' if the library services become too ineffective, 
the administrator will usiially find out through the complaints of 
users. . • ' * 

Equally important, of course, is .the way the librarian serves the . 
agency st^£f; In a special library, the, age-old functions of ' ^ 
acquisition, organized storage, and di'spemination require special 
interpretation. ' » * 

The choice pf what ta acqtiire and. keep in the library's permanent 
collection 'may pose 4 difficult problem. The space available 'is- 
always limited, so only the reference material basic to the needs 
of the agency can be kept on the shelves. To choose this material 
intelligently, the librarian must'kiiow and evaluate its cOst, its 
availability elsewhere, and its importance to the users — that is, 
how well it serves current agency objectives. On occasion, especially 
" if the agency objectives are altered substantially, the librarian piust 
use the same criteria to eliminate some references ai^d substitute new 
material. (It is astonishing how difficult it is, for'^ome librarians ^ 
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to decide that certain books are no longer needed and take them ' 
off the shelves; apparently this is wholly contrary to instinct.) 
In other words, the special librarian must constantly be alert to 
the cjurrent vital needs of the agency and maintain the collection 
accordingly. .In this, some, librarians seem to need the admin- 
istrator's help. One solution is to name a library committee, com- 
posed of regular library users who keep abreast of changing agency 
needs, to share with the librarian the responsibility of deciding 
what should be acquired and what can be released. 

Because the permanent collection is small, users can find relatively 
little specialized material on the shelves, and the librarian's 
ability to find it for them' becomes of critical importance. The ' 
special librarian is almost constantly engaged in searching for 
relevant reference material and arranging for loans or copies — 
usually with a short deadline. This is all the more necessary, and 
difficult, when the agency is some distance away from any large, 
general library. To do an adequate job ofjrefexaoce-f inding under 
these circumstances, the librarian 'mustlcnow very thoroughly all 
the available sources of -material in the subjects the agency is 
concerned with. This includes not only library collections, but 
such sources as bibliographies and coraputer data bases. Further- 
more, the librarian must maintain good working relations with the 
librarians and other specialists who control these sources gf 
material. With personal acquaintance, complex reference questions 
and loan arrangements can often be handled by a simple phone call* 

Of course, even if the librarian has developed the best reference- 
finding system in the world, it will do the agency no good if the 
staff members do not use. it. The librarian mus't educate the users 
so that they know what he can, and caimot, do for them,. 

Suppose an influential Congressman from the Midwest calls with a 
problem. Sportsmen tell him that red foxes are eating So many 
pheasants, quail, and rabbits that the quality of hunting is very 
low. Farmers complain that red foxes are taking their poultry, 
and it is putting them out of business. .The environmentalists say 
the sportsmen "are biased and fail to see that game animals are at a 
low in the population cycle and that it has nothing to do with red 
foxes. They also point out that if the farmers practiced wise 
poultry husbafidry, poultry would be confined and not available to ^ 
foxes. Further, the foxes eat ijodents that are destroying the 
farmers' crops." The Congressman then says, "I want an unbiased 
scientific evaluationnrf-this pi;oblem." The staff biologist who 
is assigned to answer the Congressman mus.t make a thorough evalu- 
ation of existing knowledge of the subject — a preliminary 
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evaluation^ within 10 days and a definitive study of the* literature ^ 
wltKin 6 months. He isust also set up and mainrain pn up-to-date 
annotated bibliography. However, he does not need all possible 
references on th? subject; for example, he can ignore those from 
"popular" publications. 

* 

If t^hfe- u^ei^ has, decided that the librarian's greatest capability 
lies in dusting the books on the library shelves, he will 'go on 
his own search of the literature. Very likely, he will not have 
the limits of his subject matter clearly in mind, will do things 
the hard way, will miss all but the obvious sources, and will end 
up spending a great deal of his high-salaried fime to get incoiiQ)lete 
material,. . 

If ori'the other hand he^ has developed confidence in the librarian 
to provide complete, thorough, and reliable support within recog- 
nized limitations, we have an effective team. The librarian will 
discusS' the problem with him, drawing him out until they both have 
a clear understanding of the subject matter to be searched. The 
librarian can then, quickly and efficiently, guide him to both the 
obyioui and obscure sources of this literature.. He must, of course, 
understand -that,, while the librarian can guide him to the literature, 
evaluating "{Jie biological worth of the material lies with him. 

Thus, the special librarian has a lot Of educating to do. He must 
educate himself to quickly and , efficiently finid all sources of 
reference material on a variety of subjects. Superficial and 
incomplete searches can result in embarrassment to the staff and, 
wasteful duplication of research. And he must educate the library 
users. They mus't learn that they should go to him when they begin 
ci search for refe^rences, but that they are the ones who evaluate the 
material they get. They must learn how to clearly define what they 
want at the outset, not halfway through or after "the search. And 
finally, they must learn that the librarian is rt^ther an authority 
nor a slave, but a partner in a team -effort. The effective librarian 
will quickly establish this kind of working relationship with all the 
staff he serves k 

In addition to the^ major functions I have discussed, I believe there 
are other things the administrator can sometimes reasonably expect 
the librarian tc^ do. He can be made responsible for the storage and 
distribution, of publications authored by agency employees. From the 
librarian's viewpoint, this' is* channeling information in reverse of 
thte usual flow bui; is desirable because he probably kndws better than 
toyone else where these publications should go. It also serves t,o 
inform him of "the agency's activities, past and present. 
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Anotlxer thing that can be encouraged and participated in by the 
librarian is the preparation and publication of bibliographic 
material, particularly annotated bibliographies. This, too, can 
be a team effort between the .librarian and the subject-matter 
specialist. At one time, bibliographic studies were looked on 
by some scientists as second-rate science, but the greatly expanded 
publication efforts of recent times have made them not only respect- 
able but virtually essential. Finally, the^ libratian can perform 
a most important service by re^viewing the Literature Cited sections 
of manuscripts and any quotations and paraphrases from it in the 
text. While anything in a manuscript is ultimately the responsi- 
bility of the author,, checking by a skilled librarian can save the 
author and agency embarrassment. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The administrator must justify the special library for his agency, 
define its services, supply it with space and funds, and supervise 
its operations in a general way. However, the value of the library 
to his agency will not be measured in terms of what the administrator 
puts into it. In the end, the one thing he' must do right is to find 
and hire the right librarian. He must select an intelligent and 
inquisitive person who is fascinated by uncovering needed information; 
who .knows where things can be found, or whom to ask; who responds 
flexibly to chahging agency needs; and above all, who can win and 
keep the respect and trust of the agency staff. If the administrator 
can do this, his job of assuring adequate library services will be 
easy; if he cannot, it will be impossible. 
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BUDGET FORMULATION AND EXECUTION IN THE LARGE FEDERAL LIBRARY 
Frances y. Swim, Chief, Field Libraries Brand!, Envieonmental 
Science Information Center, National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Adminis^ination, Department of Commerce 

Abstract:! 

Budget formyilaiiion is fundamental to library management. Itj is 
much mor^l than a process of working with figures to produce a* finan- 
cial report. Today more librarians are recognizing that the concept 
of budgeting includes activities related to planning, coordinating, 
and monitoring thq entire operation of the library. Federal librar- 
ies must prepare their budgets within the fr^ework of the guide- 
lines of 0MB. and their Parent ^agencies . Object classes for estimates 
are described, program and financing by activities are discussed, and 
the need for justification statements considered. A sample budget* 
for a large Federal , library is developed. 

Budget -execution and control ^are briefly mentioned within the 
time 'apan of the budget cycle. 

All of us are aware of the importance of funding to conduct , 
library Services. Simply stated, few dollars, limited or reduced 
services. The news media have reported the numerous cuts in Federal 
funding, scaling "down or elimination of various programs, and the out- 
cry of the people^, who have b.een affected by these budgetary reeduc- 
ations. Today all of us would agree that the budgeting process is a 
most important management* tool. Whereas, library budgeting was form- 
,erly narrowly defined in terms of ;7orking with figures to .produce a 
financial report, in recent years more librari^Jis^are r^ecognizing 
that the concept of budgeting must be extended to include activities 
related to planning, coordinating, arrd monitoring the entire operation 
of the^ library. Emphasis is placed on (1) planning, which involves 
the setting of objectives, standards,, ' and criteria for performance 
measurement, and (2) reporting or information feedback generated at 
regular intervals to show the extent to which costs have varied, from 
the budget plan and the reasons for these variances. 

In the .time allotted here this afternoon, we will consider the 
(budget technicjuei employed by one Federal library and show how this 
process invol^^es program planning and* management by objectives, 
There will n^t be time. to deal effectively with fehe process of con- 
trol which involves the reporting at regular intervals to show the 
variations in- costs from the original budget. However, this is also 
an essential process and must be undertaken. These reports can be 
used as basic information for formulation of the budget in succeed- 
ing years. 

All^Federal agencies must prepare their budgets according to the 
guidelines set by the Office of Management and Budget. This is OMB 
CiTjular A-11 Rev. Also published by OMB is a* useful document en- 
titled Preparation and execution of the Federal budget^ 1971 • Each 
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agency formulates^ regulations and rules under which its budget system 
operates. In NOAA these are contained in NQAA Handbook No> 10 ; 
Budget Policy and ProcedAjres Handbook . Estimates are presented on a 
form |3^sed on object classes. Cost elements are presented under the 
•following identification cpdes: ^ , . * 
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Object » (Slide 1 - Detail of B,udget Increase) 

Class \ ^ . 

11 'Personnel compensation 

Jj^npower planning is important here. How many new positions 
* will you require? At "what grade levels? — Of course, one must 
have a list of all current employees, tkeir grade levels, sal- 
aries, and project increases which ;nay occur during the budget 
year (the fiscal year for which these estimates are prepared). 
How many promotions may be recommended? ' With the inflationary 

* factors at work in the national economy, one must allow for 
general raises i,n salaries also. Salaries constitute the 
major portion of the library's budget. In FY 73 our agency 
spent over 707o of its authorized funds on personnel compensa- 
tion and bene^:s. ^ / - , 

12.1 Personnel benefits 

. These include the fringe bendfits, retirement, health^and 

life insurance premiums, etc. These are compiuted in our agency 
kt the rate of 8.0,% of the base salary. 
13 Benefits for- former personnel ^ 

These comprise- pensions, annuities, or other benefits" due to ^ 
former employees or their survivors based (at least in part) on 
length of service other than benefits paid from futids financed 
j as in 12.1. * ' 

21 Jo Travel and transportation of persons 

This includes all transportation cost3, perdiem allowance, and 
incidental expenses for employees while in authorized travel 
status.. Here» is an important item. How much can be alloWfed for 
travel and per diem costs to conferences? Each division <*hief 
or supervisor in the library/should be providing input for this 
item as he .or she Considers the career development needs of the ^ 
" staff for whom l\e is responsible. 
22. Q T?^nspoirtation of things 

This involves expenses for moving of household goods or staff 
in change-of-duty station, or hiring new employees whose resi- , 
dence is at a location other than place of employment and house-^ 
hold effects must be transported. 
23.0 Rents, communications and utilities / 
* Most of these costs constitute overhead. UnlesrS the^ library 
has its own building, such costs for rent, light, and Ti^t are 
not required. However, communications costs could be quite sub- 
stantial. • • 
24.0 JPrinting, reproduction and binding', 
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The printing of library publications,- bibliographies, and * 
binding aire estimated in this object class. . .Catalog card^ re- 
production of the production of a book catalog may also be in- 
- "eluded. " ' ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

25.0 Other services " . 

Here are entered contractual services, such as Xerqx or pj^ioto- 
reproductidn rental , services , computer selrvices, e'tc. This 
will be a large cost item as more libraries automate. 
26. Suppl^ies and materials . * 

In this class a large portion of , estimates for the library 
are covered. Subscriptions afe grouped here. Again one must 
allowlfor inf lationiwry factors.* The fiost of periodicals has 
risen Japidly and new titles are proliferating. Salaries, 
collection development, and automation constitute the largest 
elements in the library budget. 
31.0 Equipment 

Books are grouped in this category. Other equipment items 
are .microfilm reader/pir^nters, * typewriters, furniture, etc^ 
In this/)^ ject class, greater variations from year to year 'will 
appear. Initial outlay f-ai^^&Ome equipment will necessarily 
reflectf higher estimates fdr/that buflget year.- ^ decrease can ' 
be s'how'n in succeeding ye*^f^ and is 'expressed as a minus on the 
I appropriate form. * ' [^^'-^ ' 

NOAA Form 32-4, Detail of- budget Increase, FY 19 mustl^l^e com-. 

plet^d for object class estimates for each level of operation^to Qon- 
tribute to the total. budget for the Major Line "Companent which Che 
library is a part.- At the boi:tom of this f orm ^is a per^ontieL Nummary 
section on which all permanent positions. are identified. The sectiQu 
is a further breakdown' of Object Cla^s 11 and provides use'ful infor- 
mation on ^ade level distribution^-. ^ - , • . ^ 

We h|Lve rfevieweid the cost elements which afe rje^qfaired in subihit- • 
ting esti,mdtes in the' Federal budgeting system aiwi related them^o 
library pp^rations. Very f^W of our Federal libraries can^bS identi- 
fied ks sxich in the Budget ofsj:he United'-Statef^^which is presented 
to the Congress by the 'Prersident each January*. ^The national lib^raries 
and the Natural Resources Library a^e the only" ones , I believe, that * 
'^njoy, tfiis distinction. The^r^st of us' a^e included undet cei;tain 
activitT^s performed vjty our parent agenci^v / r . . * . 

How.ever, all ^£ (!«', on-: whatever level we ar^ inv^ur organiza- 
tions, ghouVi be '^^stabldshin^-'objectives,* for ,the accomplishment af , 
certain services and know wha[t these sei;vicej^m§y cost in terms of 
time, staff', and dollars. * A ^ood budgeting -System helps the library i 
to accomplish its service./objecti,yes more efficiently.^ To provide a [ 
program and financing,, st/teraent trans-lates tb^* object . class esti^mates 
into program by activitie^.^. Suc|i a document can tell the story 6f^ / • 
the' library's functions to tbe Inidget officer, of thfe aeparfctnent' or ' 
administration as worHs can never do.^ It .is a useful ^ocunjient for 
internal management,. The librarian must measure the pa^t year*,^ P^^^-. 
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, formance and project needs for the <^Kirrent atfd budget year, 

Documei^tation is needed* to justify the/e^iraates. Practice varies, 
from ageficy to agency. As a rule, the tendency to make a short 
statement and indicate the impact of vtne budget estimates upon the 
operations.. (Slide 2 - Increase r^<juest^d)^ (slide' 3 - Justification) 

The budget process which I h^e t-r^ed to describe-'^'brief ly .tHis 
afternoon covers apptoximateXy 27 mpnths from preparation on the* task 
level through execution. ^Lt is fjeyised/oy several officers in the 
organizational hierarchy before l^^s/merged into the department *s 
budget, and presetfted to the ana^sjfe^ in the Office of Management and 
Budget, which is directly responsible to the President. 0MB formu- 
lates th^ Budget which the Presi<Jent presents to Congress. Hearings 
are 'held by the Appropriations Committee in the House. These ar,e 
followed by a vote in- the House of the budget as amended by the 
Committee. After passage by jthe House the Appropriations Bill which 
contaii\s a budget for each department or combination of several inde 
pendejrit agencies is forwarded to tfie Senate vhich must report on ^/ ^ 
final version before the bill is passed and sent to the President/^cfr 
^ignature, When the Ptesideht signs the bill and it "becomes "^^^^ 
*tbe agency r-epeives from Treasury a certified copy of the apa^opr^a- 
• tibn war,rant which contains the signature' pf the Comptrolj.€;^General 
and the Treasurer of the U.S. The agendy then must majf^^^^y , required 
adjustments as it allocates funds to the major Iinexi^{K)nents. Now 
the budget becomes the cost operational plan under^hich the" agency 
operates for ^ the 12 months of the fiscal year. (Slide 4 - Cost 
Operating Plan) , ^ ^ • > ^ 

Adjustments must frequently lie ^ra^de by the library as it con- 
tinues operations under a plan or budget which has beenyamended. 
'Such adjustments can be effected more easily as librarians and 
library administrators become familiar with budgeting techniques and 
use them to develop alternate ways to achieve new objectives. 
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NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL DATA AND INFORMATION SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

INCREASE REQUESTED 



MCC: 

Appropriation: 

Level 1 (Service/Subcategory) 
Level 2 "(Program Element) 
Level 3 (Program Sub-element/Sub-Prpgram) 
Item of Increased Library operations 
Category: ' '■ 

Priority (within Appn.j 
• i^riority (General) 



CODE 

• 508 
>090000 



090007505 

- , 0"3' 



Increase or Decreases 



FY 

74 
75 
?6 

t 

77 
78 



Limitation 
Code 



Positions - 
■ +4 

+1 
+1 



Amount (In Thous,)- 
+48 
+10 

+ 5 
+ 7 
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JUSTIFICATION 



OBJECTIVE ; Build up the headquarters library and extend services to field 
libraries in order to maximize the literature - based .information services 
of the agency and related institutions which are cortcemed with the environ 
raent - it^ resources, and their development, protection, modification and 
the effect on all forms, of life. 

S£CO^G)ARY OB JECf IVE ; Create an effective functioning NEDIS library system, 
^*so that NEDIS Personnel and others wherever they;, are located may 'obtain 
needed informa^oq quickly and economically, ' 

BENEFITS r Quick access to current and retrospective literature, nbt* only 
"WithiiY the NEDIS libraries but 'also through the holdings, of othei? Fedet^ral, 
^ State, academic, "knd* other scientific libraries with which NEDISA libraries 
have co-operated, * ^ . ^' ? ' ^ , • , 

' ' . • » > ' 

END PRODUCT ; ^A sufficiently o^plete'and ^urrent literature base fpr 
NEDISA available^ when and where needed, also a staff adequate^ in-^si^ie and 
'expertise to give prompt response to, needs and researcfi interests? of the 
agency and other scientific -organizations. V ' * ' 

USER(S) I.E, 'X^GET GRQUPS ; NEDISA scientists and ^dminlstratprs , NEDISA* 
contractors, scHntists and technical experts in other Feder^al, S'Ca6e,and \ 
local government agencies, non-go\?ernihent organizations, and private 
eo^tizetis. 



• SPEClAi;;^ REQUIREMENTS ; Att^^hment A shows : (1) Ptoposed^ contn^ct for 
.^30000 foXcomputer -Raided eafelogirig system; arid (2) Rrbposed contract of 
$2*5000 for network development^^ " ' S • - * , ^ 

^ - , . ^ ^ ' . ^* ^ ^ . . 

IMPACTS ; If , submission is xedujced by 25%, item of increase (netwo;rk» 
develo{)ment) will be^ postponeci to followiog FX75:'* If submits ioi> is 
red'uced by 50%^ item of .^irfcr'e^'sfe #5 will*b")& drastically reduced and cata- 
loging arrears will remain ,af^ the if present leveK ^ ' ' • * . ' * 

SUPPORTING DOCUMENTATION J t^-, >^ . , ^. > •* - . 

Ce'nter^s Director *s*Program Memorandum/ 1973 ^ - 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS- OP A LIBRARY 

Pa4il "R. Thomas - . 

Supervisor of Education 
^ Federal Youth Center- - 

Englewood, Colorado 

^BSTRACT 

The use of the multi-media syst,ems approach as an integral part 
of the school's curriculum is discussed. The problems of course 
selection, equipment operation and selection, unit length and ^ 
design and scheduling are discussed. 

Specific instances of student behaviors, changes in achievement 
rates, and skill acquisition are given. 

Qur students need. to be programmed into an individualized 
structured learning situation with a minimum of administrative 
handling time. The multi -media Instructional Materials Center 
sy3tems approach gives both immediate student access to the 
curriculum and individualized program flexibility. 

OV initial importance to our staff is establishing irt a newly 
arrived student a positive -^r a neutral reaction toward learning. 
This is greatly complicated by the conditioned reaction most of our 
students have towards school - in any form. 

At the risk of understatement, our students jjresent severe 
educational problems. Any instructional system capable of fur-r 
nishing appropriate learning units without the stigma of 
authority, repetition without anger or instructor fatigue and 
upon demand, negates many behavicfr problems that interfere with 
student success. 

A multi-media system approach allows us to gain additional 
insights into a student's abilities, interests, alid overt behavior 
patterns without the pressures of "group" oriented classroom 
^achievement. These insights provide valuable information in 
designing a student's academic and vocational programs. 

Our multi-media system designs include student carrels with audio 
and visual machines designed to coordinate media presentations 
given students. The multi-media" systems approach has eliminated, 
or at least limited, negative student-teacher contacts, tlnus 
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maximizing the possibility of a student having initial positive, 
reactions to tKe education programs avai-lable^^ 

Most of our students? past .histories show an inability tb cophs 
with- learning as a member "of a group • Group normedf achievemient 
rates have usually been beyond them. Past repeated failures ^ 
compounded .wi'th failure in front of peer,s have resulted in a^ 
refusal to accept school as necessary to their needs .and the > 
identification of school as "punishing place." 

Repeated student failure is not an emotional experience for a 
machine, machines do not castigate students nor lose self-control. 

By allowing the pace of learning to be established by the student,- 
we eli^nate another punishment factor inhibiting student 
performance, i.e., group normsy Pace is a function of a student's * 
.baseline achievement as established by a structured testing 
program. - ' . 

With ali these outcomes axM assumptions in mind, we designed a 
'pilot system at th^ ^Kennedy Youth Center utilizing 'fiv^ standard 
language 1/2 track laboratory tape recorders, twenty-four dial 
accessible audio sources, six .student stations equipped with dial 
accessible video monitors, foiir video sources, two of which are 
automatic, seventeen student stations which are di^l accessible, • ^ 
and fourteen stations with' tar ousel projectors. The Englewood 
system presently uses audio-cassette decks and carousel projectors 
for twelve carrels. 

Once the equipment was installed at Kennedy Youth Centel?, the first 
consideration was given to a learning unit's length, in .time, for 
completion. The design of the equipment allowed us to design units 
which could be short in lengthy utilize several types of media 
simultaneously and be valid for literates and illiterates alike. 

The length of the learning units had to reflect the average length 
of attention span exhibrlted by our students in^more" standard 
learning situations. After observing many of our students in 
various .educational situations, th^ average time students were 
observed to sustain levels of achievement behaviors was thirty-five 
minutes. Longer than thirty-five minutes and students be|an to' 
exhibit signs of random ntoving about, ^taring, talking, sleepirigy 
ba?lirOom usage increased, or other overt signs of not being involved, 

The twenty 'minqte learning unit was finally settled upon as being 
the optimum length. Of course s6me units are shorter and some 
arc^onger. But, all areas of our curriculum using* the multi-media 
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center system or its components have had '.their learning units 
*adapted to the basic twenty jainute limitation where at all 
f>ractical. This is true of both institutions now. Next, we 
considered what courses to offer at Kennedy Youth 'Center. 

The major consideration was determining ar eas w hich were identi- 
fiable as weak in curriculum offerings. English and the concept • 
of industrial technology, seemed to be the most obvious areas. 
English because students' performance was consistently lower on 
the GED. language tests and industrial ^echnolo'gy because 
students were unable to set appropriate goals within a tech- 
nological literacy curriculum. • ,\ 

After establishing the time unit. and the major course areas, the 
sorting out of useless material and structuring of contei^t was 
next attempted. We say attempted because identifying useless 
material is highly subjecti^ve and arbitrary, especially concerning 
books.- 

The ,^area of Industrial Technology was structured £irst» Six trial 
learning units were tried for two weeks on eleven students. 
During a tpf^l two-^eek petiod on selected units, students were 
observed for discipline problems, i test results, and completeness 
of student active involvement sheets. The purpose was jto identify 
tho^'se units wb>ich students answered consistently incorrect or 
contained the highest number of incorrect responses either on the 
active involvement sheets or the unit test, or both. 

As a result of this evaluation, units were divided into smaller 
units, one was eliminated and several required expansion to .m'eet 
student desires,' but the overarll, desigri proved to be effective . 
enough to greatly* expand this program and use the format fo,r 
designing the English courses. * 

'Next, decisions had to be made concerning the basic format of 
' ^udio tapes, yideo tapes, slides, involvement sheets,, and to test 
or not to test. , . * 

Hardware offers technical capabilities far beyond our staff's ^ 
training and preparation time. Also, limitatiJ)ns of format^ were ' 
determined by our having had very little J.nsight' as, to What would 
work in terms of >satisf ying* our students' needs ^and .what 
equipment was durable. We didn't know what would work, so we 
started organizing units around media with which We were already 
familiar. ' ' , . 
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Audios-tapes, operating in sychr-onization with slides and video- 
tape programs were the two initial formats utilized to create 
.compact^ learning units Since we couixi not provide ten or * 
twenty copies^f each uni't, we 'designed the courses s© the units 
could be completed in any. order. 

\ ' ^ , \ ^ * ^ * 

At Kennedy Youth Center' w4 had the basic equipment for convertinrg 
16 mm film to video-tape, thus insuring' the immediate availability — 
of relevant 1(> mm materials .as the students needed it. This 
capability allowed us* to - utilize our video eq'uipment to a greater 
initial degree than was anticipated, not withstanding the * ' 

horrendous technical 'proble^ns creajted by video. 

Sixteen mm films are used in conjunction with active involvement 
sheets. But films are severely limited in number due to cost, 
relevancy to our 'student needs, cppyright' laws, and the time ^ 
required to preview them, however, 16 mm films have several \ - . ' ^ 

instrinsi^: reinforcers such a? motion and color which are valuable**^ 
as teaching tools. To utili;^e' this film "magic", an airport type ^ , ' 

^ theater was established in a section of the IMC, which shows short " ' * 45? 

films (10 to *25Mninutes) on subjects ranging from abortion to the , • 
Sambiis of Africa. Students^iolse this facility as they wish. 

While some problems were caus^ by the production 6f visuals, 
m^st of the problems were and'^re created by the software compo- 
nents. These materials were and are in constant need of revision * - . 
ar expansion and in ^some cases,^eletion. 

•Student active involvement she.^jts v/ere designed for every learning 

unit that was comp-leted. Tbe student is not to be passive^ he is 

making lists*; completing s^ntencfes, filling in blanks, labelitig*, ^ 

or drawing as th^'unit progre^sesu " * ' - ^ 

Most st}u*dents do not* c^are for ithe demands active involvement 
^ Sheets make oh them. "They^prefer to sit passively, watch. ^nd - . ^ 

'Hsten. They *feel the sheets inter-^jgre with their learning and \ 
confuse the*is5ue.' This format was an approach with which they 
were not familiar. . They 'have generally been able to sleep during . ^ ^ 
Tvisual presentations. , ^ / . *^ ' 

'Hbwever, after finding they .can repeat units as needed, without - ^ 

penalty, and ythat all 'the answers were given, most students 
• accepted ^the materials as" presented. . This acceptance was evi- 
denced, to us, by the number of students v;ho would request help " 
by either 'blowing down the presentation 'on their "own,, o*r revieMng - 
the *presentation in order to ^complete the active involv'ement ^sheet. 
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Further evidence of student acceptafice is the consistent deman^l 
for papers to be checked as soon a^ they are completed and 
students meeting the 100% criteria for active involvemeat sheets. 
The level of cheating on the active involvement sheets as 
^compared to the tests was found to be small (1 in 12 weeks) at 
Kennedy Youth Center. Data for Englewood is not ptesently 
available. In any event, the active involvement sheets are now 
used 5or all visual units and reading asignments, 

^^^^ ' . V 
Discipline problems rarely occ\ir and deliberate destruction of 
equipment rarely occ?urred at Kennedy Youth Center (one audio 
recorder and t;wo headsets in 24jfionths). An initial average of 
forty-five student contacts per day resulted in only two (on the 

. average) negative behavior notations being written a day. The 
increase of contacts to 125 per day has resulted in 3 negative 

'notations per wee}c. Negative behavior i:\otations usually' require 
'the student's counselor to take spme^actiori to eliminate^ 'future 
reoccurrence of the; identified iijappropriate behavior, 'At 
Englewood it is too soon to make an evaluation; however, in the 
5 weeks since organized, there has only been one incident,* and 
it occurred during the first week. Nor have any of the audio 
recorder's and slide projectors been damaged, 

* ' * -i • 

In two years of operation at Kennedy Youth Center, little of the 
equipment, few slides (less ,than 1%) or active involvement sheets 
have been destroyed. Considering the history and background of 
most of the students, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
sftudents^ are having their needs satisfied without feeling 
threatened to such a degree they must retaliate ♦ 

This conclusions is further strengthened by the fact both 
facilities are such that if» a student chose to destroy tlje equipment, 
it could be done, ^ o ^ . ^ 

^Music appears to be a valued form of recreation and relaxation for * 
these young people; thus, cant is used as a reinforcer to establish 
desired behavior changes. Music is used as a payoff for consistent 
achievement levels at Kennedy Youth Center, However, student 
demands ^nd achievement soon Outdistanced our ability to provide 
music for all who had earned the privilege. The problem has not 
arisen at Englewood due to our not offering this payoff at. this time. 

Now, what gains were obtained in student achievement .through these 
approaches and h^ardware at Kennedy Youth Center, and l;iopefully, will, 
be experienced at Englewood, ^ 
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It is difficult' to prognosticate the successes, in-numbers, of 
students radically -improved by this apprx)ach. It is only a 
part of the total treatment program designed to help students 
modify. their behavior. It is difficult to analyze the effects 
of a segment separate a part from the total programs. 

It is also a master of understatement to say ijt is early to 
evaluate Lnglewpod's Instructional Materials Center's effec- 
tiveness;, however, some preliminary observatin^^ of Kennedy Youth 
Center * s- can' be made. Some early'data discusse5>vand maybe a 
couple of educated gueses as to program usef alnes-^^ -can be offered. 

It would probably be most effective to start, the evaluation by 
looking at the problems, the services and solutions th^ Center has 
created for the students and §taff and then, the problems it has 
solved. r 

The first problem encountered was in giving directions, not 
necessarily why, but how. ' • ^ ' 

f ' \ • / 

How to get a student to properly operate the equipment and the how 

and why of using active involvement sheets, while simultaneously 

keeping the directions shorX and 'concise lead to the monkey see, 

monkey do approach. Each student or group ""of students is given a' 

demonstration and explained the rational, for their using, the units. 

Initially, this procedure was very time consuming, but within two 
weeks the majority of studends knew how to use the equipment and 
tliese students in turn helped other students to use. the equipment,. 
Again, ^hglewood is j.ust now beginning this approach, and has not 
jiad the problem. 

An oasset th^t has come to light using the stud'ent teaching student 
approacTi, the usually introverted isol^ated student' has valuable 
information and gains status' by being able to instruct o^her 
students. For 'many af these .students, this i*s thef first time they 
have been sought dut and their kfio\^ledge valued. \ 

AnO'ther*^ si^nifica'nt behavior at Kennedy Youth Center was the 
diminighing need to vertally push students to get started. After * 
"thd first .week, C5 to 10 hours.), thene rarely occurs the. need to 
verb^lJ^y stimulate £he s,tudent3 to get to work, they start on theit 
own, ^fowever,' the>teacher Imust move around giving verbal praise to 
students working hard or give aid to students having problems. At 
Engleyood^ we axe e^cperiencing the same problems, but they are 
dimitiialiiTig-* ' . S 
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A behavior change noted at both institiftions i's the eventual/^ 
demand by the student to spend a couple of miautes tajcing a 
smoke break. The usual behavior pattern is to take the break as 
a regular part-o.f the wasted time routine, now a student gets a 
smoke break because he earns it. Therg are fewer smoke breaks. 
The smoke and bat;hrooa calls g"bt to be such a ppitlem at Kennedy 
that a bonus system was started which paid the^ student tokeps 
not to take smoke or bathroom breaks. ^ .This his reduced the ' 
breaks from 16 a day to 7 a day in three weeks. « Now, a look at 
basic formats. ' ^ ' " 

The basic slide-sound type unit has proven itself to be most 
effective in at least four ways. 

First, the form itself has a tremendous halo effect. Many students 
are motivated by being able to use the equipihenjt. These students 
seem to\ realize the importance we have placed on helping them,' 
because they know the equipipent is, expensive. , ^ , * 

This inference is further born out by the fact that at Kennedy 
Youth Center there wafs only 'one instance of deliberate damage to 
" a piece of *eq[4^ipiifent in 18 months. ^ ' 

Secondly, the sound-slide units have been effective as* review. 
Studeilts requiring only i:eview can proceed at their own pace as 
their needs dictate. - * . 

Third, the sound-slide units are helpir^g those student^ who can 
re^d, but need practice, by giving eye-ear-hand^ practice,^ They 
see the word, hear the word pronl^unced properly, and they write ^ 
the key words or phrases on their active involvement sheet. This 
practic^^has accelerated several students through both the Math 
^ and Reading classes at Kennedy Youth Center. 

At this point in time, there is' not eno^igh data available to 
substantiate this at Englewood. 

^urth, the sound-slide units in their initial form, proved to be 
inadequate for the illiterate 'student>^ While these students 
could follow the narration, they co^d not f unctionj with the 
active invc^lvement sheets. Some students tried, became frustrated 
and quit. At first, we tried to eliminate the involvement sheets, 
and would quiz the student verbally. This proved to be totally 
inadequate because the staff did not have 'thfe time to ask the 
st6den^ questions. - . 

In attempt to solve t4ie problems of the illiterate student^ a 
decision concerning priorities had to be made. Was *Lt the purpo.se 
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of ^the program to concentrate solely on teaching basic academic 
skills or *should a pro^ara concentrating' on Ha!sic job skills 
vith some attention^ d5 ^jasic academ^i-c skills also be designed 
as an alternative lor students widh* severe learning problems. 

A ^decision was made ^^^devi6e a media program teaching basic 
industrial arts skills to students who were identified as 
illiterate and/or 'border lirtte trainables as measured on the Revised 
Beta Non-Verbal IQ, test *ancl/pr a ps'ychiatric evaluation. . 

The illiterate student responds to questions by talking into a ^ 
niicrophone and records his answers on track two. After the ^ 
student completed the unit he turned the tape iJito th^ teacher . , 
for' evaluation. * *f. y j 

These units also proved to be too time consuming for staff. 
Kennedy Youth Center now uses a sound-slide presentation for ^J:^^si^ 
reading skills and word building, a slide shpw and tell approach 
'for ihdustrial^rts units, and labeling responses to..-<fuestions .as ^ 
the evaluation method. Englewood will be using a similar appro^*?St^.'^ 

Prior to the in&orporation of the multi-media systems, the usage 
of "the Kennedy Youth Center library ran about 18 cor taots per day 
out of the>total student population. At »the present time the 
usage i^ 10 percent based upon the number of students regularly 
schedule^ in the Center only, the^total- daily school contacts 
(contacts .average 229 over aseven/week period, since the Media, 
CenteV is open 7 days a week, jri/nours a day. At Englewood the 
average' was Vl per cjay and is 78. .^^ ' , 

Befoje^ using the multi-media^ approach at both institutions, less 
than five percent of the students elected to spend ^he^jr- free 
time in the C^jnters. At -^fhe present time many students ask to 
spepd their free time in the Center readi'ng, completing learning' 
urii|ts, and watching television. In fact, the number of reques.ts' 
havg caused us to stop the free time use of the, IMC until a raai^e 
ade^tiate systefli of accounting for students" is begun. , 

Before the use of music as a reinforcer Mt Kennedy ^Youtn Center, 
the Driver Edu(*ation 'course took an average of eigljt weeks to 
complete. Using music a^^.a contingent reitiforce'r, a. ft,, by 
earning 90% of all possi'i^^e points you can listen to music, the 
average time for comple.ting_ Driver Education was^ reduced to. five 
weeks... Since mi(sic has* been discontinued,, the a^verage completion 
time has increased. At Englewood, the Driver Education course is 
presently being reorganized and will be placed in the IMC, when 
completed. ' . , 
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.Prior to t|ie organization of the raulti-raedia center, no students 
were r^gularly^ u^^ng the Center f or ^research or viewing audio- 
visual materiarls. Presently," all classes require their students 
to complete specific audio-visual units before they can complete ' 
the course. . ' . ' ' ^ " ' 

^ All these developments have ^created our ^lost significant problem- 
student traffic .V , * > ' 

•Personnel at both centers are having trouble setting up 'units", 
correcting fests, passing out active involvement sheets, checking 
oat.^equipQent, modifying existing unitg, and helpi^ oth^r ''staff 
develop audio-visual units. Center usage-has gro\;mSnHclL^s ter 
than we anticipated' and as a consequence has fprced us to 
* continually streamline ouj p/rocedures to minimize Jost student, 
time duetto staff procedures. 



Many of Br students either lack study skills totally, or they 
are seveirly limited. The Kennedy Center fias several units 
directed specifically at helping the student acquire study skills 
•and Englewood soon will have sinctijar units* . * * ' 

:The multi-media approach to introducing basl"^ parts of sriop 
machinery has recited in deyeloping a mini-instcuctional materials 
Center 'jiesign'fed^to, provide ^learning units dealing with the 
indu^^trial >^rt$ anc^'vocational training courses and this is true 

^of both Centers, J 

For the^ non-reader,, the multi-media units on shop- equipnfent have 
resul^^'d in non-reader students being able to meet all criteria 
for Completing, units on a. given machine Prior to this media^ 
approacli^ only when an instructor had time d'id the non-reader get 
the req-uired sp^cialijzed instruction. ^ ^ „ 

We*bave concluded that' a total of forty-eight hpurs of constanj:^. 
exposure to multi-media*' is about the.limrt before a student 
.begins, to .exhibit boredom and achievement levels *becom'e er-ratic 

f 

The* system has also provfeo to us that many students need the 
'Options of: being able to study in isolated qarrels, or in. a 
private room,,, or at an cfpeg table. The student that must show off 
to other "students b^^ defying authority, verbal assaultiveness or 
other games does not p'erfo.jra well at an open table/ in a carrel 
his achievement improves, but, we have found that by placing him 
in a small room by himself with the required materials, his 
academic achievemei>t generally improves an%he soon moves back to 
the regular study situation, 
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In conclusion, the' initial results of student performance in, our 
Centers were excellent, has continued to increase, and more, 
warrants using the Center approach. 

Air initial data indicates our systems approach is a success in, 
helping students to adjust to Our school program, increase- their 
completion rates, improve their study skills, increase their 
performance qn the shop, related materials, and justifies the 
expense of staff., materials, and furniture. 
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laterljbrary Loan From The Viewpoint of A National Librarian 
by LitIa"L. 'Allen, National Agricultural Library ' 

' . i ' * V ^ ^> ABSTRACT 



, The problem of interhbrary loans and their corresponding information 
flqw need** of federal ^and research institutional users has been for some* 
time a matLcr^gf concern on the part of national librarians^ Recently, 
this concerii and the attention focused on it culminated in a series of 
aoixlytic studies, devoted to various aspects. of thi^s problem ranging from 
the equitability 5/ lending library distribution to the cost of such services 
The relatioiibhip of the^e studies to the major national library policies 
sucl» as tlio.se ol Library of Congress, National^l^ibr&ry ^bf Medicine and 
National Agricultural Library is described; and the structural and opera- 
tional probleais s{7ecific to these libraries ate discussed. 

Introduction * • ' • * . ' 
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Being involved in a large library lending operation day in artd 
day out, oiic often loses sight of what ever changes, developments^ or . 
' problems touk place in the outside world, e</en on the sabject of inter^ 
library. loans. Not until Debbie. Eaton asked me t*o say something, about 
interlibrary loans from a national librarian* s 'pcTint* of vi'ew thatT gave 
the situation a closer tpok. The interjibrar y loan service is a dramatic, 
issue thc^c days because it is befeet by many unre^solved problems that 
threaten its oTherwifee very promising foLure. It is an area of librai-y 
activity that is largely untouched by the benefits of'modern technplogy; 
, . it is a frequent victim of cost-cutting drives; and it is rarely a prime 
objective of Jong-range rational planninjj^ 

^ Aiycl yfi the staggering expansion of 'scientific -research, . a'nd^ 

the prolifel*cit lun pf d^ita -process ing tecfhhiques and equipment rnay'boosl 
the interlibrary loan activity to levels that are difficult \o imagine. Vf/^ 
all recogniz-e that in-t'er library loaft is in serious trouble. The Federal*^ 
Library ^Cornniittee has established ^ spe.cial Task Force on' Interlibrary 
''Lc»an;'i(s Chafrmah, Mv^, Kli^abeth Tate^ stressed that tlje .current 
^sjta^itapn is suffic jenTty^r^ve t^ war rant,, our immediate ^^ttenlion. I. 
v/O'ild like to discuss some of thes'^i problems and potentials in greater 
, de.taiL before ,1 do so, bovyever, permit me/first to establish briefly 

the background of curroiit operatit>n6 of the interlibrary^ loan service in 
, tprins of t,h-rf c na^tionnl libraries /engaged .in this activity: The Library • 
of C;€n^'ro.-\s , The National /library of //^^edicme, an<l the National 
Agricultural Library. . . , . 
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.Library of Congress (LC) \^ ' . * ; 

, . • • 7 «^ ■ . , \ • ^ 
'•.In general, the Library of 'Cpngre'ss* is predominantly 
a -research Hferar.y and interMbrary loari' dp.e rations play a secondary 
role. Last y,ear the L'Oan bivision^made Z43','000 inj:erli|5rary loan 
tran'^actions,. Considering, the rich ^nd^^t^t holdings .of the jLibr'ary 
of Congress this loan \colunhe. notx:omnriensurate with its r^s'ource'^ 
potential, the Lending Division: of the British Library last year fUTed . 
a million and half mterlibrary loans. If the Library of Congress 
liberalizes its interlibrary loan policy, the loan Volume could ^easily 
surpa^s'that figure which is really only a scratch on the surface of^ 
its wealth*' - - - " , 

When, we consider Che type of users, we find that approximately 
one-third of^the total lo^ns were'urequesled by Congress, one-third were 
'borrowed by the federal: libraries located the D/'C. metropolitan area, 
and the rtjmaining one-thi^d-wj^ire requ-ested by visiting scholars, the 
Literary of Congress staff, and out-of-town libraries* \ • . ' 

In its interlibrary loan policy there is" no explicit st/^tem^enl 
that bound a-nd unbound serials will not be^ioaned outside of the D.,C. 
area. But for* all practical" purposes, the Library of Congress docs'" ^ 
not lend serials to out-of-town libraries. This has undouble;^ly hurt the 
federal libraries m this field. For example;, only 31,000 out of 4.he 
243,000 loans were made to libraries-' locatad-ou^side Uie D. C. .metro- 
politan area. Xhe federal field libraries' requests represent only a 
portion of that .number . 'Therefore, I say'that we, the federal libjrarians 
in Washingfeoii> are fortunate lo hava thfe borrowing privilege, and'access ' 
to the Library*"of Congress cpUecXions. ^ . ^ 

* " The great resources of the Library of Congress deserve, a 

Special attention m interlibrary^ loan planning. livope that^ the durrent 
studies funded by the jNJational Science Foundation and the National 
C6/nrriib5ion on LibrarV6s and Infoi'mai^ion Science i^or Che purpose of^ 
improving the irttcrlibrkry loan system will focus ..on the resources of the 
Library of Congress. ' ' ^ 

. The Association for Resear^^h Lijjraries Advisory Committee 

feeU lhat only the Library of Congress and thci CenUir for Research 

Libraries in Chicago should be givef) the opportunity to indicate their 

views on a S^ystem for Interlibrary Communication ahd^their possible 

interest in playing the' management role* m the systcni. My objection 

here is tljal we-shooid not burden the Library of Congress with management' 

* I 
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responsibility which could*.be assumed by a number of existing 
organizations, or e\en by a. new onq cre^tecl to take on the management 
rol^s. The strength of the Library of Congress is in its resources.^ 
And we need a better way to exploit xtheir richness. 

National Library of Medicine^NLM) 

The National Library of Medicine is a true national lending 
library for the medical community. The lending function is performed 
by 11 regional centers and over 100 participating medical libraries. 
NLM is the center for the Mid-rAtlantic Region and at the same time it 
IS the l;)ackup hbrary for all the other regional centers. 

The \olume of interlibrary loans has dramatically increased 
m recent years. In 1968 NLM alone ma^e 160, 000 interlibrary loans. 
Last, year tiie 11 regional centers processed in excess of half a million 
requests fur i Ater libi^ar y loans, of whith 163,000 were fillecJ by NLM. 
Approximately 50^7 of the 163, 000 were delivered to the federal govern- 
ment in the oirid- Atlantic states. However in the other centers the 
federal govei*nmcnt requests amounted only toilO%. 

It is uitcresting to note that of all the requests filled by the 
Re^;ionol Medl5:al Library Program, '10 per cent were in the form of-, 
origuials and 90 per c'ent were repVesented by photocopies. 

The NJ^M uses a portabfo cainera carried into the book s-tack^ 
to copy the malcria^ in place, eliminating the need of moyipg ^^iblications 
to the photo lab.r This way, except £on iilo.iogr^phs , th^e publications 
remain on the shelves at all times and, NLM can achieve^a very high 
/lelivery rate from its collection. 

, ' With a network of\l 1 regional c:enti^rs and with NLM .serving , 

^6 the backupiibrary, Jhe ^IJegional Medical Library Program has 

bee/1 sLiucefebful ia meeting tbe demand from oi^ir bio-medical community. 

If \ve coald ha.c bcvcral similar networks cov<^ring^ other subjects, or a 

gigantic prof^rain covei'ing all subject fields, our interlibrary loan problem 

>vould be much cioser to a meaningfubresolution, at least for t*he research 

typo of library. Anolher iniportant point that is worth emulating is Ihe 

fact^tliat the Merhcal Librafy Prograin service is fi*ee, being directly 

^upp*orlt.d by tho govcrnipenl through thc^Medical Library Assistance Act. 

^ • * 
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The National Agricultural Library > 

V 

The National Agricultural Library wears two hats when 
it comes to lending service. ,We have a departmental responsibility 
to provide library material to USDA employees, and to responcj to 
the need's of the agricultural and biological community through fehe 
^ . int^rlibrary system. However, budgetary considerations restrict 
our service's 'to that community. ' \ 

We have been continually shaping our lending policy id 
every feasible way to provide the maximum benefit to the users under 
ever changing but always more constraining limits on the budget. At 
this time oai^ interlibrary loan policy, as it applies to different users, 
can h6 briefly stated as follows: 

1, Service to USDA employees^ 

Publications needed by USDA researchers or scientists 
may be requested directly from NAL, or via a USDA 
Agency Field library. We fill the requests either by 
lending the original or a photocopy substitution at no* 
cost to the requestor. 

If we cafinot fill a request, we borrow from another 
library. This is the only situation where we become 
a borrowing institution. Last year we borrov/ed 
' approxima!;ely 17,000 documents from other libraries 
to satisfy our USDA clientele. Of this number, 
appr,oximately 1,000 items were borrowed f^rom foreign 
libraries. . ' . 

Service to Federal Libraries Located in the D. C* 
Metropolitan Area, and 1-8^0 J^and Grant Colleges. 

• We pr'pvidc? interl'ibrary loan service for books and 
' photocopy substitutions of periodical articles at no 

cost to the requesting library. ' , • ' 
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3. Service to All Non-Fcdefal Libraries and Federal 

Libraries Located Outside ojf the D. G. Area. . ^ 
; 1 ' 

We provide inter librir^y loan s^ervice.for books but not 
for serial publications. However photocopies of individual, 
articles may h6 purchased frorti our Paid-Photocopy 
Service. ^ . 

Wc at NAL stress cooperation, understanding and flexibility" 
in our lending service. While we closely adhere to our loan policy, 
v/c do, from time to time, break the <2stablished procedures to fill a 
request, if we feel tliat such an action is sensible and justifiable. For 
example, if we-havc several copies of a bull^-serial that is requested by. 
a remote 1 library, we may send one original copy on loan even if it is a 
serial. . ^ ' " 

In fiscal year 1973, NAL filled ^ total of 150,000 requests, 
while the total for FY'68 was 226, 000. The decrease was caused by ^ 
the combined effect of the following factors: 

H 1. Since 19^9 bo-th the government and industry have 

, curtai^led llxeiv research and development programs. 

This hcis directly affdcted.the need of research 
literature. 

■ 2. NAL has eslabl^sfied two regional document delivery 
coordinators. *»Thc coordinating library provides loan 
servic'e to hearby USDA employees. NAL serves as 
a backup library wlion the requested document^-is not 
available at the regional library. Tljus, NAL has ' 
boon relieved somewhat in its inter) ibrary loan activity. 

3. . As the free NLM Regional Medical I^ibrary Program 

• expands, many of t!ie former NAL patfons, especially 

in biol<'>^ical ancl"^ voter inaryfields , tend to s.witch to 

the NLiM. / • ^ 

• * • • 
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You'have scon from these sketches bi the three national 
libraries. \i\ a el ion some of the stren'glhs and weaknesses of the inter- 
library loan s(jrvK:e. Among the problems that m.ei;jit discussion, 
perliaps the most iniportrmt is thaL of allocation of coste. , ' ' ^ 
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We are all dedicated to the proposition, that scientific 
research constitues one of our most precious natix)nal resources. 
Its viability depends critically on an unrestricted flow of information. 
The interhbrary loan activity is a Basic element in that flow,- I am 
sure that no one here will disagree with principle that any considerations 
of library service, its improvement and plans for the future, must 
always be*' subordinated to the interests of nourishing national research. 
Any librarythat effectively restricts access to its holdings violates 
that principle and contradicts the essential purpose of Us existence. 

We are now, however, witnessing a variety of restrictions 
in the interhbrary foan service being widely introduced by many 
libraries. These restrictions may.be based on geographic cofhsiderations, 
such as hfiutin-g service'to tbc home state of the library, or on functional 
consideration, limitmg service tg a particular type of borrowing library, 
.or they may take*'the form of charges to borrowing libraries. All 
restricJLions appear to share the same justification, i.e. , budgetary 
pressures. Wiienever budget cuts are considered, the first thing to 
go on the tJaopping block is the lending service. But what such a library 
is really doing is cutting into a, main arterx^if^. nrcnnipm. The prime 
library function in life is to maintain the flov/ of information and not ' 
merely to store documents. 

The transfer of costs to the borrowing institutions is the 
most critical of the current restrictions imposed on interhbrary loans. 
While attempting to reduce the cost of interhbrary loans the leading 
libraries are merely trans ferririg a part of the cost to the borrower. 
The total cost of each transaction remains the same. Precisely the' 
sa^me approach is evident in several ongoing studies of the cost problem; 
Vernon E. Palmour's paper, Equitable'Methods of Financing Interhbrary 
Loan System and Dr. Ilaycs' study of A Feasibility Study of an Electronic 
Distributive KeLwork as a Means of Facilitatin<z Communication With 
Respect to Interhbrary Loans or (System for Communication (SILC)). 
JBotli studies are in various ways concerned with the transfer of charges. 
The first contains in its title an explicit reference to "eqCiitable'' 
distribution of cost._. While such studies are clearly of value from the 
profit-and-loss viewpoint of the business world, they contribute little 
to solve the problem of the interlibrary loan community of which both 
the borrower and the lender are equal members. Redistribution of the 
cost burden among such members will unavoidably involve the additional 
cost of bookkeeping, defining the individual components of everybody's , 
sharef in a given transaction, billing operatJiOns, etc. W4^ile{ the burden ! 
on the len,dcr will lighten, the total rost to the research community as a 
whole will iui^rease sub.stariLially. And it is the t-oiarl cost to the community 
that 1 feci we should 4;e conjcerncd with in the first place, 
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Apparently Virginia Boucher shares my leeling kbout 
transferring charges. She slated .i n just h^TWX US, .Vol 3, No^ 1 
Pag'e 8, 1973: / ^ // ^ , _ ^ 

.'s While the cost burden len^^ing for 
the larger^volume lenders' is arvery* 
definite^ problem which must 'be dealt 
with very 'soon in 6ome effective way^ ,y . , 
il^e unilateral imposiUioh of f'ee3 does 
not see'm to be the best or the most ' 1 ' " , 

. equitabIe»solution. It would appear 
to be .completely counter to* the present 
emphasis &n making librai-y resources '^j^ 
more , readily 'available to all users. 
The charging of fees^ simply generates ' 
more cost in terms' of billing and 
collection^ etc. . . • * 

T*he total cost of the service could be substantially lowered 
^'by an unrejstr |.cted use of photocopy. Incidentally, the electrostatic 
copying machirlg (Xerox) happens to be the only improvement our 
modern technology contributed to the intqrlibrary loan service* 
Unfortunately~the cloud of the Williams. and Wilkens case has "Qimmed 
that ray of sunshine £or us. 

As long as the copyright issue is not ?:e§olved, no one is 
willing to consider the **Photo-in-flieu-of-loan*'. principle as a major 
element of any interlibrary loan sys^teHi. Fot example, the proposed ^ 
Na'tional Periodical Resource Center could greatly benefit frojoi j:his 
principle. In fact, its >establishnient ma,y well depend on the way this 
issue is. settled. Our hope resides in the proposed amendment 
offered by Edmond Low at a recent Senate blearing that '^ . making a 
single copy to aid in teacjiing and feSjearch, and particularly in 'inter-- 
library loan, is permissible and not subject to a possible suit,** 

Interlibrary loan servi'ce is 'costly and the price will go even 
'higher with today's inflation, bat let us not add even mpre to, the ^ost 
factor, t , * . ^ " 
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' Projections -of 'Re(tues| Volume. , / ' 

, ' ' \ * ■ - - * ' - * , 

Another "major issue^we must face concfei^ns the future* 
exp^fcted volumes pi this service.. As Palmour s^y^ '^ . ij^the e-xirsting ^ 
System, v/hich was adequate for earlier days and Si^iallef needs, is^ * 
in jeopardy. His^ and.'Othe^s* apprehensions are based on the very 
real possibility that future demand o/i the service will outstrip the 
built "441 capacities. ^ " ^ • 

It is therefa;re essential that w^e examine critically the 
projections of request volume, and particularly, the v^arious assumptions 
used in the preparation of such*'forecasts, Palmour's projections 
assume a constant growth rate in interlibrary loan activity and are 
therefore straight-line extrapolations. Even then he is alarmed at 
the possible outcome. However, -before we pstirhate the volume we 
should think of a variety of factor s„ that can influence -^the growth rate. 

Ther^ are t\yd c)(?vious categories of such.factor^^ those 
that accelerate the growth>nd those'that decelerate it. There are, Vf 
course, also obvious factors thai: behave in an unpredictable manner. 

One of the factprs in the decelerating^.tategory is the 
imposition of service charges on the bdrr ower^'^^especially charges 
for photocopies of periodical articles. This is certain to bring the 
request volume down at first, but its long-term' effect is unclear. 
Another important factor m'^ this category is the restrictions. on lending 
policy placed by large libraries. This is because large libraries 
lencl^much^more than they borrow. ' ^ . 

On the other side, the accelerating category has one 1 
outstanding representative that\may well prove to be the most * . 

decisive factor of all. This is thjt computer-automated^r equest. 
A rapidly growing number of research -organizations are acquiring 
computerized^ information retrieval facilities. At the present Cime 
thq .preparation of comput^r.-cTriented requests for interlibrary loans 
is'&mall but 'growing, at a rapid pace. One^ can, eaS ily -Imagine. how such 
a system may develop in the near future^ Improved retrieval techniques 
>ilL,enable the .scientist ^to expLoif thoroughly the dapabilit'y c^f ehe data * 
base of his own facility, vfeut he will^no longer be limited to that.'^ 
The development of a time-sharing network of computer 'systems 
linkmg many data bases will throw the entire natioi^al information 
resource open to the individual r^se.^rcher. The resulting interlibrary 
loaA^re^quest' volume may surpass any expectation. However, the 
automated system ^oes more than originate lists of iterns for loan 
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requests. It is also capable'of preparing a significant portion of 
the paper work involved in such requests. It eliminates much of 
th/e work that often causes backlogs in the borrowing library. This 
will further lend to increase the reqaest volume. The combined 
effect of better ^access to the na(:ional djata bas(? and more efficient 
requesting procedures may well produce request volume growth rates 
that will be closer to non-linear than to the straight-line projections 
considered at this time. . ' 

Ongoin^^ Iv^fforts in Resolving Ijiterlibrar y Loan Problems 

We have talked laii-g enough about the problems. Now let 
us look at the positive side./ * r - « 

1. The Federal Library Committee Task Force on 

Interlibrary Loan, under the chairmanship of 

Mr^s. Tate, has implemented the '*On-site 

'Interlibrary Borrowing Among Federal Libraries ' 

in the Wash^ngtbn Metropolitan Area. " At present ^ » 

* ' 'this program is open only to organized Federal 

libraries in the area, 
t 

Z. ' Another step for\yard taken "by the Task Force is the 
^ . *^ publication of" the directory'on Federal Library . 

' Resources; A "User's Guide to R'esearch Collections 

(19V3, price $10, 50j available /xom Science 
' \ Associates,' International. Inc. , 23 Eas t 26 Street, 
New York, "^N. Y. 10010). This -publication and 
^ . other^afCtivities rPl the Task Force have been aimed at 
extending^the use pf research material whenever 
possible and liberalizing interlibrary loan* 

3. ' The Task Force on interlibrary loan agreed that the 

ChairfnaTi in consultation with the Executive Secretary 
• ^ of FLC should prepare' and send letters to the library 

directors ^at George ^Washiagton University; Department 
of llealth, iCducation ^'Welfare; and the EJepartment , , 
of the Intcf^ior, ask'ing for r'eco^slderation o£ the 
t curtailment of inlerlil^raiy^ loan services. It Us essential 
that FLC go on record as opposed to the principle of 
curtailment (charges). 
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American Library Association has gone on record 
as opposed to charges in interlibrary loan { cf. 
Resolution of RASD Board in RQ., Vj 12, no. "2 
(Spring 1973) p. 21). ' ' 

We must give credit to Leslie Dunlap for his \, ' 
report,, entitled "National Regional Lending Libraries^\ 
He recogn-izes the fact that interli'brary loan problems 
cannot be i^esolved under the. pres6nt mode dt pperatrons, 
and must be dealt, with on a national basis. TKe creation 
pf' regional lending* centers and a backup national lending 
library could be important in solving our problems. 

His report has been instrumental in the Nafctdnal 
Commission on Libraries and Inf oirmatiofi^ciehce 
contracting the 'Association of Research Librarjles * 
to make further investigations. The first report on 
this subject "A Feasibility Study of Centralized 
and Regionalized Inter library Loan Centers" was 
prepared by Rollan E. Stevens. Ho^ summaprize.s that 
two major problems? of the present system are (Ir) 
the unequal distribution of lending, with a few of the 
largest librarie.^ handling a large portion of the 
requests, and (2) the difficulty of filling requests 
which are incomplete, incorrect, .or inadcc^uately 
checked. I could hot agree with him more on his \ 
recommendations, ^starting with a national inter- 
library loan system with stron-g central planning 
but a decentralized service' program, establishing 
bibliagraphic cente-i^,s, resource centers and baC:kvip 
iibi^arics, and conclwdLng wi^h the nqtion that the 
support required for develof)h:ient costs, annual grants,- 
compensation fees, etc.^^ is th^ responsibility of the > 
federal governtnunt since , the .service being provided 
is a national one. 





The Transfer of Information Resources in FederClSfa^arar^ 
ies r A Survey of Current Practices^^and an Analysis crf ^ 
Possible Options , compiled by a Committee of Library 
Science students at the Catholic University of America-, 
Washington, D.C, Patricia W. jBerger, Chairman. ' 
Ms. Berger is 'Head x^f the General Reference Branph, 

patent Office Scientific Library i - 

** / " • 

(Presented by Petex Sofchak) * ' ^ ^ 



Abstract-: Today's Federal environment is characterized 
by agency reprganization and disestablishment. ' Oveir- 
-night, entire functions and staffs; are realigned,^ recast 
and reassembled into new organizational packages. Change 

^ is the order of the day, and ^s Federal missions and 
prograrfts shift, agency and contractor libraries alike 
must revise and redirect; their efforts, if they are to 
survive rapid transition in .order to provide meaningful . 
^j^rvice to new organizations. At the request of ^ 
Frank Kurt -6^1ke, formerly Executive Secretary of the 

y\ Federal Library Committee, a Committee of Library 
Science students, surveyed how some Federal librar-d^ns 
respond when r^uired to accommodate to- radical^ realign- 
ment within the parent organization. Next, tlT|^ Com- , ' 
mittee formulated tentative guidelines, designed to set 
before the Federal library manager the optioris"^ and al- 
ternatives which can be considered when and if valuable 
inforrqatic resources seem in danger of thoughtless or 
needless c -'»*.jLUctior>, ' . ^ 

When the September^ 'i973 5 issue of the Federal Library 
Committee » s ; News Letter hits the streets, a copy of a 
•pamphlet, bearing the ominous title. Guidelines for * 
Library Disestablishment , will accompany it. A/ Guide- 
lines^ may very well be :|iled away tinread*- no one lik^s 
to dwell on life's grimiiter possibilities. It was. not 
writlyen to^sodthe,; rather, it wcfs prepared in!' jpesponse 
to a very urgent need enunciated by Kurt Cylke, former—, 
.ly Executive Secretary of the FederaL LijDrary Committfee. 
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^ l /Quic^elines for Library Disestablisliment , compi led 
by P. W. Berger, C> S. Braun, J. DeToro, M* E. Gehr^nger, 
M. McGlannaa^ D. A. Pisano, A. R. Rpbins^on', A. 
Schulmar>..ana P. Schofield^ Washington, . S. federal 
Library Committee, 1973^ . ^ . ' 
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6ti the 26th of .February, 1973*, Mr. «Cyllce described to 
a. class of ^Libr§ry Science students at th^ Catholic 
University of ^erica in Washington, D.C., the chaos 
in the Fede,ral community resulting from its attempts 
to respoitid, to* mandates which r^juir^d scrapping of 
m^jor programs and the dissolution of whole organiza- 
^tions . ' * * 

yitdlly affected by these abrupt aj^id^ons^and needing ^ 
help quickly, were the agency librarians, he said. 
Entire library, systems were being^ scuttled, with lit- 
tle regard or consideration either to the new ijiforma- 
tion needs created by multiple reorganizations,- oir to 
the transfer, of stabilized missions to new establish- ^ 
ments. Mr. Cylke told us that most commonly, librar- * 
lans and agency administrators approached th^. matter 
of library curtailment as if the problem were entire-;, 
ly new to Federal agencies. The resulting impromptu 
decisions were more '^of t-en than not di^strous. ^-If • 
there were establis-hed and permissible \ways for 
information >arrays and services to be Rrefeerv^d, they 
Were not widely known or iinder stood. , He asked our 
help to develop transfer and dislocation guidelines 
for Fe(3eral librari^es as quickly as possible. Nine ^ 
students volunteered to try, ar^d^ I agreed to s'ei^ve 
as -committee chairman. We began work in early March,- 
1973^ and our goal was to submit a draft to the -Fed- 
^eral Library Committee ii? early May: We^ met* our dead- 
line. ' ' ^ 

As a first step, we searched the United States Code 
and the Code of Federal Regulations to determine the 
legal restraints and options, open. to Federal librar- ^j-) 
ians., Next,, we contatrted the administratiye, librar- / 
ians^of Army, ^lavy, and Air Force. , ,Thes^ are the 
.people xespgnsible for the library programs of the., 
three Services.' An important ^and^u^iicjue part of their' 
jobs Is^tp develop 'procedures to provide for th^e order-- 
ly esH:ab?..ishment,- transfer ^nd- disesta^lishmeijtt of - ' 
library collections and services world-wide - whenever 
and wherever they are. needed. A similar reqxiirement 
is levied- on the, .libraries of the United Statefk In,tQr- 
ma-fcl^n- Agency. * , i , < 1 ^ \ 

'^H'of't^ie people we contacted In, these agencies wer^ 
most helpful tjiey- provided us lmporta;it 'mafterial^ • 
for reyiew, and freely gave us their^ time for pjol<Jnged 
telephone consultations and discussions. I commend, to 
*^our attention the- material^ we inclxided from thesis.- 




agencies in our appendix to Guidelines > These items ' 
were written by the Federal experts - library mana- 
gers who accept radical' shifts in political empha%i«^ 
ah5 economic favox as a matter of "ifeurse and ^et up 
their operations to accommoda,te and. allow for suc5h • 
occurrences 

Our next 'operation involved interviews- by telephone 
with 63 Federal library managers in the Washington, 
D.C.; metropolitan' area. We dev;ised a brief qusstion- 
naire v/e hoped would give us information on: 

* * 
The relative, permanence of the 
. parent organization, which, in * 
turn, reflects the permanence or . 
impermanence of the library. ^ — 

. .Thd history of "mission .shifts" 

within the organization. That • ' ^ « 
is^ within roemory, have major 
functions been' transferred Into. ^ - ^ ' 
or out 'Of the' organization? If 
'\ ' ' 3a, whajb Were 'the 'effects -of these % , > 
' . changes on[*the. agency li^brary or* 
^ ' iftfomptioji center? /* ' ^ — ^ 

.'' \. The t^^to'ry of* the founding of the : 

. : libr^'ty r iwas .it established by , / .* ' * 

; . ■ .^statijfte, ^admin^strat^^e. regulati<^n, 

;^ f vdr s6me 'other device?, ' , ^ • . % • * ^ 

• , .Library'; program^ for* 'the e^jchange,;/ ^. j 

tr^nsfet or^'donation of all. or part' ^ . 

vr?^ » ' ^ A£;-they<qol-i;ection. Simile:; program^ ' 
./ for libra-ty equipment: How 'were / '-y. ' 
^ thes^ programs de>Veioped afid for -wha't '^' ' ^ ' 
1'^ purj^ses?' How ar^ they' ^implemented - 
/ ;it pre&ient? ' ' \ . . * - 

^'ttere, I ,.wish^ tO; pause in this' rative a;id offer the 
^ Cornmittde's ^coiledtive ".Thanks to all, the Federal . 
• librarians who took paft^ in our. purvey* 0£teri,'^plir , 
questions meant €hfe intisrviewee had to- dig for tli6 
historical iriformatipn we requested- Happiljr^ busy 
11^3f£ajry managers were .willing to, take the. tittie neces- 
sSl^ to oblige - even though our survey* questibns 
"^^^^ disquieting, to say the least. * . - ' 
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* Exqept for Congress, the Federal Courts, -ahci the 
•Office of the Rre^l-aency^, today, it is difficult to - 
select a, single Government office.-vOr Federal organi-- 
zation likely to remain .ninchanged, let alone un- 
movecS, for, s.ay^ the next 3 ^o 5 years* , > 

Into thiis quicksapd environment comes the Committee 
with .its questionnaire, needing answers* to such . - 
items as : . , ' ' ' % - \ 

"Is the library considered to-be , 
. permanent or temporairy? If you were 
told to disband, in general, how yrould^ 
you proceed? Could you easily and ef- . 
, fici'ently divide your collection, equip- 
ment and staff among -outs i<5e organiza- 
tions tasked to continue many of the 
operations of , your agency? * - . 
• - " -t - , . 

often, librarians being interviewed respon(5ed with, 
set of questions ,of their own: ; ^ ' " . 

"Who wants to know?" ' - , . ' > 

"What have you heard?" . ' . ' 

"You' re 'doing what for whom? " 

And it was cold comfort for us to indicate that .the ' 
' Federal Library Committee sent usi 

Ag^in, our sincerest thanks to the Federal librarians/ 
who took part in our survey and furnished us thq' infor- 
mation we sought even when it seemed we were apt 1:o " 
,give more aid and comfort to the enemy than to sifffer- 
ing libraria!ns'l - - * . ' ^ ' . 

In mid-March} the Committer divided itself , in^to tiiree 
working and ""writing groups. Grpup 1' undertook to pre- ' 
pare guidelines on book materials; Group 2 began wbrk 
on guidelines for non-book materials , and Group 3 pre- 
pared guidelines on aiding dislpcatedjT libra ry^ personnel 

We used the results of the survey, reviewed the docu- 
ments, reports and narratives we had collected, and 
"fleshed out" all of this 'with reviews' of a'dministra- , 
tive regulations and still more consultations and inter 
views with Government and non-Government personnel. 
For example^ we consulted people in the Civil Sei;vxce 
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Commission^ the National Archivefe . and Records Serv- 
ice, the Exchan<^e and ^ Gifts' Division of 'the Library 
of Congress, the General Services Administration:^^ 
and the" United States Book Exchange, ; In late Mapqh, 
we werevTeady to prepare a first .draft of Gur<3elines , 

Everything ^we had heard and ieapned so far indicated' 
that the *mbst- .comi?ion library, disposal pra,ctice today 
involves 'the shipm'ent of i bc5th - excess and surplus ' 
volumes- to a library exchange/ ^'Somet'im^s- an intir^^' 
library collection is^,released in this .fcishioii.* Like 
wise, most frequently^ library *e<ii?ii»ient • is released^ 
piecemeal 'to a GSA property of f icer, --and becomes part 
af ■ a ^'general office furnitnre pool ""against ,wl>ich : 
'inteirestefi Federal agencies may/draw t-Q' satisfy .their 
equipmj^nt requirements% .These "practices , reduce a 
library - •ah. organized body of " mate<;Jx^i, carefully 
classifie'd and expensively housed^-- 'tt) an Jaccuinul4-. 
tion, 'of urfrelatedj unshelved' individual yoiumes*,,--- . , 
Therfe. are other "-ways to j3rocfeed. ' _ / . \ ' ' 

\. We suggest that you VeyieW -the regula- ; r "' 
'\ . /.tions -that bi-nd/you a?i4-'*Tien coji'sx^er f--^' 
' / ^ S,-. whether:. . • ' /, r ■ : ' 

/.An agency with a mission sitnilar to the ^-y'^^ 
'/"OTie being abolished ,rftay be "established 

^hjortly , For - e^^Smple, ' the estabiishmerit ^ \ 
\-. of petmanent c'o'rnrtiission upon*" the expira?^ ] 
^^titMiMD;E a tempo'rai:y 'board or panel/ J.n 
..this &ase/^.p^rtiaps;present i^ . 
services shouid'/be continued ieaist' 
: until the ' perm^n^rit body: is . establisjhed " 
^ a nd ^ can' review • i t^ own ' r^uir'^ents • . . 

'.: Agency functions- gre bein^ truly "atoXished, V 
or just transferred* '^V • ' 

If ti;ansfer is the- case, cgn pfoyisx'on, be ' 
. made for ^approp^riate elements/ q£ the - ' , 
librar:y; tQ move with th^ funcirtiorigl'' - ■ ' . 

- We f farther suggest- you' ^^1^ 

"all 1 ibrary ^ryices\;^r e . 'to :vfitqp "simul- ' 
taneously or are to be^phX^ed'voi^ 
scenario will, of course,. ^,d^teiS*nin^ .how-. \ 
' rri^ny of your staff .you «/iIl 'try tp^^keep ' 
and for -how ^long'. ' " • • . 
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You need to ibiow whether, you have ' 
enough money tc* wind down, ac^rding 
,to the agency schedule* ' It -may be 
, ' necessary to prepare a special budget 

for thi^. purpose, especially If dis- 
establishraent will proceed over some . , ' 
" tiine . ^ ' ' 

Collections and library - equipnent ^ 
'alike • . ' » 

' ' ; • <?an be' transferred in whple or 

s \ ' in;^part, to, needful Federal 
, ' ' agencies or reassigned within 
'} ' ' - ^an Agency, as appropriate; ' 

^- ' ^:an be released on indefinite 

r ; * loan, transferred or donated to 

appropriate ejrements of state , 
\oj; .local' governments'; ^ . 

,v ^. - ' ..^can^be giyen to educational ins ti-- . 
'.' — ^t^tiohs^ Wvemment contractors, , / 
\ -and/or ' the public library pf the " ^ 
. District' of Col;umbia; • - 

. /'ctan. In certain instances, be * - ' ' 

'*sold to Federal employees; • ^, 

- , . can,, in Some circxlmstance?, be v ; ' ' 

released* to foreign governments y ; ' • . 
. ' . foreign ^'libraries and/or foreign / * 

educational institutions, • 

The library manager shojuld consider all of ' thesfe op'r- 
tions ttare^ully "bef pr'e resdrtijng to the release-^of • ^ 
. • -materi^i aiid equi^m^nt willy-nilly to a Federal pj 

non-^Fec[ej?ai ''^e^^cbange'^ . ' - ' ' 

Copies of publications or reports prepared for^ojp^ ^ ' 
, ^ generated by the "disestablished agency are /f re^uently^.... ^V. " 
*• in -Short e^upply. Therefore, a final disfcribufcd^on'j)^ 
r ; copies. Should undertake to assure 'mai:imum av$i^*lAbii 3.1^7' VV- 
and re€riev^bility of the material for f utureV^^es.eai:^^ 
and study.; "rtie fi'gency librarian is of ten 'the- b^sHb.'^'v^ 
qua,li£ied. professional to review this material t^pV . 
«^impleni§nt deposition 6f archival copies to the.apprarf; ^- ^ 
' y priate Federal and educational depositdfieS* Bu'l;', 

* remember, the law provides that .1 50 copies bfe ;a3.1: . 
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publications "suitable for international exchange 
purposes" will be . donated to the Library of Congress* 



Agency archives can be tricky. For example, if a 
library collection includes extensive materials on 
the history of the agency or on Federal programs, 
the National Archives and Records Service may con- 
sider the library's sheXflist of considerable 
archival value. 

1 ask each of you, please, please if you ignore all 
the rest of " Guidelines , do read the audio-visual and 
computer software paragraphs in the archives section. 
Presently, only the National Archives and Records 
Service is prepared to arrange for reissue of AV and 
software materials to other Federal libraries; This 
is handled through arrangements and interchange 
among the Audio-Visual Archives Division (Machine 
Readable Archives Branch),' the National Audio-Visual 
Center in Suitland, Md., and the National Technical 
Information Service in Springfield, Va. The above 
elements of NARS, /working with NTIS, will handle a^l 
A-V^ and software items - even if they are not truly 
jarchival'. This unique service is important to *remem- 
ber - if your data or software tapes are sent to any 
other element of the General Services Administration, 
they are apt to be degaussed and reissued once they 
are "clean" againi . \ . 

How to help a libx^ary- staff, lacking future jobs ^n't 
easy. As you might expect, the Committee did not dis^ 
cover magical methods for pr-oviding new. jobs for 
riffed Government personnel - Ij^brary or otherwise. > 
But we. tried to suggest alternatives,, to hitting the^ 
panit button. For example: ^ ' 

' ' . Given your "disestablishmeht, scenario, 

' ' ; which employees do you wish to keep? 

/V V What^^is the prpbability of retaining 

... V' .',the employees you need?. (;^airt, a 

' / • Vsolid operating ''budget i^s ali important ^' 

' " ' especially if you-.need. to provide' for. 
' • ^etention -of QTiployees wi%h special , • . ' 

. ' , skills O ' . ' • ' ' 

[J , , ^ ; If ,tertain functions ; are to^-^^ tranS- , 
• 7- f err^d; recommend and ' in^istr ^ tliat / , , / 
\ C 'certain q£-v the - library" , staff accompany / ' ' ^ 



. the function'. The Civil Service Com- 
^ mission .will back you here - their 

raffing procedures specifically provide 
for movement of personnel with function. 

In- our Appendix we summarize for you Civil Service 
Commission's riffing procedures for all Federal 
employees, spelling out in a fair amount 'of detail/ 
. rehire 'rights . We also searched for information 
on where to look for library jobs outside the 
Government. Happily, we were the benef^-ciaries 
of "a monumental windfall, when Margaret Myers' 
first-rate article, "Emergency First Aid: A Guide 
for Lib^rary Job Hunters", appeared in the April, 
1973? issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin > H.W. 
Wilson gave us permission to quote f-rom it« - and 
we did, in the Appendix to^ Guidelines , liberally. 

•"M^. Myers worried about today's library school ^ 
graduate, but we were worried about all Federal 
library personnel- In addition to librarians, we 
ffelt we needed to consider library technicians, 
library, clerks , SDI specialists']^ translators, 
systems analysts and other spec^.'alized personnel. 
Therefore', we Identified additional sources of 
information .for^^'ob hunters .'cincj 'Padded them to 
>1$. Myers'' lilstifigs. We hope the sum of this com- 
bined effor^ will alleviate som]^ of the agony of 
job relocation. ^ , | ^ 

•If it a;t>peai:s that personnel relocation will plague 
yon 'in the mbnths ahead, we suggest you watch the 
activities of the Senate Committe on the Post Office 
apd Civil Service-. Senator J^hings Randolph, " 
.Ch^itxnan of that Committee, h^s asked the Chairman 
o€ the Civil Service Commission, to tome up .with a 
prograp to yield specific, in-depth aid and reloca- 
ti'oh help to riffisd Federal employees. At the 
moment, the dialog continues but when and ir a new 
program is developed and implemented, it could have 
htultipl^e effects on the movement of personnel in 

the Federal library community. \ \ 

*. • ' / " ' ^ 

I've mentioned the Appendix to Guidelines several 
times' earlier. ' In addition to the elements already 
discussed, this Appendix includes summa^ries of 
those sections of the. United States Code and the 
Cpde of Fec^eral Regulations we felt would be 

^ * • 17.1 ^ . 
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significant in a phase dovn/phase out environment. 
We also extracted much material from a particularly 
significant document, prepared in 13^5? by Ms. Louise 
Nyce; a supervisory Army librarian- What Ms. Nyce 
has to say is useful and very basic, whether you are 
moving your library across the hall or out of the 
Federal sector. For example, she furnished fetors 
for the length of time it takes two men to biild 
250 packing boxes, and th^niimber and kindp of 
people you need 'to strip ^card catalog. '\ 

That's it. . ' :)pe you'll never need Guidelines - 
but if you do, we tried tg, make it useful. 

Last one out the door, turn off the xerox. 



2/ L. Nyce, "Procedural Guide fo{" Deactivation 
of -Libraries" (unpublished document, Paris, 1965*). 
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Basic and New Legal Materials In Legal Research 

• « 

' Dr. Draha M, Bil ' ' 

Regional Librarian \ , . 

U.S.— Department of Housing and / 
— . Urban .Development . , 

A. There are three categories of Basic Legal Materials ; - . - • 

I, Legislative 

II. Judicial • , ' ' , 

III. Administrative ^ ' • 

I. To the first group belongs the (l) Federal and (2) State ♦ 
Legislation . 

(l) The Federal Legislation . includes chiefly: _ " ' ' 

a. The U.S. Statutes at Large ^ * * ^ 

b. ' The U.S. Code (USC ) ' • ^ » • ^ 

c. The U.S. Code Annotated (USCA -) and a parallel > 

publication , ' . ' . 

d. The U.S. Code Service (USCS ) "Lawyers , Edition"' ' 
, • which is a successor set to the Federal Code 

, Annotated (FCA) ' " ' / 

.Although, the 6.S. Statutes at Large is legal authority and the U.S. 
'tJode is the official edition of laws; the most pJ^tctical and most ' , ^ 
^consulted publication in this* category is the U.S. Code Annotated^ 
or the" U.S. Code Service. Soth are arranged by subjects and iiave - 
;?imilar indices and similar ta'bies to those in 'the' U.S.' Code, but 
c^rry additional feati^r^s hot to be found in the U.S. Code, Th6y \ 
hQVe extensive and' important annotations citing related cases^ ^ 
court decisions,^ historical notes leading to prior, pi;qvisions antf 
legislative history^ and include additional' entries. 'The Popular ^ 
Name -Table facilitates the search for lavs knpwnr^ under the, namels to* 
the public while the conversion Tables translate public l^iws.or 
executive orders citations into the U/S. 'Code Annotated citations... ' , . 
Both sets are supplemented by occasional pamphlets of laws and, by 
yeajtOuy pockfet tiatts. . , • . > - ► "\ , ' • * 

The U.S., Code Annotated is, in addttior]/ supplemented by the U.S^. ' \ 
Code Congressional and Administrative N^ws , which is published /' ^ , f 
monthy in pamphlet fo^m and is cumulated in anrtu^l boun(J voli;imes. * * " 

'i73 ." ■ ; '■' . 
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Judicial Legal Materials * . / ^ 

Tbe best known system covering decisions of federal, courts* an'd ' 
, appellate cgurts <Df <the states is the National Report.er System > . 

The Reporters' include geographical areas as well as special Subjects 
.or special types of courts, and usually have quite 'explici^r titles: 
such as Atlantic Reporter, Pacific Reporter^ Federal -J^ul^s 'Decislpns 
Suiire;ne Court Reporter, Federal' Reporter^ e^c* How>ever, f^or. New* •'/r 
York state courts- there ^is the New Yor^ Supplement . ' . \ . , . . - 

Each Reporter indicates' on the, title page the courts quoted and has 
also* ^st of cases reported. But there is no cumulative index; 
except for Federal Rules Decisions. . * - ' - 

It is-; therefore,' imperative ,to have in the library corresponding 
pigests , . Fx>r Atlantic Reporter there is Atlantic. Reporter Digest . 
and Atlantic* Digest 2nd, For the Supreme Coutt Reporter ther(5 is 
Supreme Court: Digest , ,Por ca^es ,;^ublish^d in Federal Reporter aijd 
.Federal Supplement there is Federal. Digest with cases u|) to 1938 ^ , 
and the Modern; Federal Practice fiigest since then. 
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T!he Digests contain, Tables of Cases, * Plaintiff and Defendant Tables, 
^d other, indices, ill extremely, helpful 'in legal research when onlSr 
f3:*agmejitary information is available, ^ , 

CL$ssicaI in this group is American Dijgest System , wliicjh combines 
Century Digest' with seyen 'editions of Decennial Digests and General 
- Digest . This is a ^iant collection Of judicial decisions which is 
mostly .found in the* courts libraries .^^ , 

Selective law report^-.are -published' in' Amef^ic^ 'Law 'Reports^ '' (A.L.B.) 
pases are selected 'on the 'basis of imp6rtance^ tO the ^egal pro- 
^ fession,.Ta^hei^thAn a& leading' cases. . It is a very large set of 
legal books already in^Jts third series • . It has tsxcellent anno- 
tations 'and,' therefore^ much in demand ]by rejsfearqliers. ^ ^ 

wi thiJ^\ this category\the Shepar'ob^s <:itations^ should be? mentioned. 

These are special publications which provid^e the lawyer. with ^latest 
inf oration ^lon his. cases as well on connected and parallel cases. 

Eaoh^unit of National Reporter System .is covered' by it pertaining 
'Shepar^j ej.gl'^ Atlantic Reporter has its Shepa^d^s' Atlantic* , , 
/Reporter Citations;- and. so on.* 5 ' ,^ 

'* - ' . * 

Reporters'^ Digests, arid Citatfors 'are currently supplemented by 
pajpphlets 'or 'pocket parts to' keep' the material up-to-date.*. 



It prints publih laws ,yerbatim^ their legislative history, executive, 
/orders, proclamations,^ presideatial messages, and other information. 

J\lso> the U.S. C6d<?*^ Service "Lawyer^ Edition" is similary suppleraent^ed 
by/the fflonl^h]^ "Adyance" Service'pain^hlets,. ' 

The U.S. Code" Annotated and thfe U.S. Code Congressional and ' , • 
Administrative Neys or. for th^t matter the U.S. Code Service VLawy6rs 
, Edition" with its "Advance" Service are 3xiblicQtions which sl^uld 
4 be in ever* l^g?.l library be It ever sa small.' * ' ^ 

■ . • . • ' ' • V 

Here Should also be mentioned congressional documents such as, con- 
•gressio'nal hearings, Committee prints, reports, all of which are 

usualiy available .from tiae^ Legislative ^?ef;erence Servibes within' 

each federal agency. ^ ' ^ - - \ 
^ . \ ^ ' . - ' * • , , , . ' ^ 

There- are two additional publications .closely related to the con- ♦ 
^gre^sipnal legal activities: The Congressional Record and the CCH 

Congr^ssiongil Index . V .* " 

The,.CpngreSEfid.nal^ Rej^ord illustrates all events .taking place, on the* 
floor of the Corjgress: C^n^ess/deJ)ates, Intrddiretion of bills; *ali 
speeches, presidential messages^ etc* Each issue of this, publica*^ ■ 
tion has a Daily Digest f6r quick, reference oh daily programa and • 
the first issue of i^acl^ month has a Resume of Congressional, Acti^vfty. , 

The. Commerce Clearing House Congressional Ihdex ^'is a loose- lectf 
^^er^lce. It is a weekly record of ^congressional ^ctivity^ giving" 
current status of bills in coqpnittees voting ^cordfi, ,and bio- 
graphical Information about each'membesr af ^the Congress. < 

The Sjtate Legislative Material is represented by state statutes and 
the related session laws » ^In this context it is iu^portant to know, 
that almost every state pubj.ishes its. Session laws under* different 
title? as Acts and Resdlves, Public Laws, Acts and Joint,, Resolutions^ * 
or 'Simply laws. ^ 

Xn* some, states there axe publications similar to that of the CCH 
.Congressional Index.' i^or instance, in New York there is the - "New . 
York Legislative Record and Index . \ ' • * ^ ^ 

Also, Commerce Clearing House* is publishing its lopse- leaf legis- 
lative-services for all -statues. * o ' ' I 
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It is of utmost ^importance in legal researci^ to consult not only / 
the main books, but all additional issuances and pocket parts as' . 
well. 

III.'. The Administrative Legal Material is carried in: ' 

a . . Federal Register and 

b. Code of Federal Regulations 

a. Federal Register . is ab'ttially a supplement to the Code of Federal 
Regulations and cbvers presidential documents^ executive orders, 
proclamations,* administrative rules. and regulations, etc. It 
has sections on proposed rules, notices of meetings, adminis- 
, J^rative public hearings and statements. It is well inde^t^d by 
- subjects and by^ Lists of Code of Federal Regulations Section 
' ' \ ' Affected published monthly, quarterly, and yearly. The* Lists 
' .A • }iave parallel tables leading from 't]iie. US C citatioi^ to that 



of the CFR sections and Federal 
Register isgue date&. 



Register pages to /the Federal 



Code of Federal Regulations is codification of general and" 
' permanent rules ^prublished in the Federal Register by the execu- 
tive d'^paytments and fed^eral government agencies. In addition 
to the generdl index^ it has compilations of and consolidated 
tables to the presidential documents . ^ - 

Since only enacted -admiqistrative legislation is printed^l^i)bhe 
Code of Federdl Regulations and^ither items from the Federal! 
Register are not or only references are included, it is advisV 
able to keep the Federal Register in the Library and not to . 
^ discard it. Among -topics >hich are omitted in the code are 
many miscellaneous^ rules, delegation of authority; proposed 
regulatio|is, etc.* . * " j 



~ It is also! wise to 'keep old editions of ; the Code of Federal. r ' 
Regulation! because 'the provisions, which became obsolete, are 
not carriea in the'^n^ editions. ' / , 

'B. New 'Legal Materials -^ ^ ^ * . \ 



* As ^far.ets Ney Legal Materials is concerned the iQoserleat^ services 
are the most important tools in a research l^braryi They collect 
and explain Wll the law on a. single' topic, supplementing it as 
often as- onde a week. , ' 

♦ ... 

For an effecltive legal research thes.e publications are indispenBible. 
So far they fpre published by: ' , ' > / ^ 

■ . 'l^-G ' \- \ ' ' 

^J^^ \ .180 ' • ' - 
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a. 



Conpmerce Clearing House (CCH), publishers of topical law 
reports, in Chicago; , ' ' , 




b. the Bureau of National Affairs (BNA) in Washington, d/c, 

^nd; » ' ' ' 

c. Prentice Hall (P.H.) in Englewood Cliffs, N^w Jersey; 

• / . r ■■ " . 

Some ofy the latter titles added ^o this group are: 

/ J 

1./ The BNA Envtronment Reporter , a rather large* set of binders 
with the latest "reports on- all aspects of environm'er^t such 
as: clean air, coastal waters^ pesticides, food process- 
ing, refuse, nucleay power ' plants, transpdrt^tldn, wilder- 
ness, sewage, etc. » ' ' ' , . 

e BNA Housing and Development Reporter recently published^) 
wh^^sjl complements the CCH Urban Affairs Reporter and bring 
'^ome 'features into the field of housing; 

3. The Federal Aids in Financing , puMlshe'd by Prentice Hall, 
with information pn different kinds of loan and mortgage 
insurances; ^ . ' 

ii. The CCH Proverty Law Reporter , a very valuable set of reports^ 
on law and its impact on the poor; 

5. The CCH Energy Management , a brand new publication whith 
provides timely infojjraation on the many aspects of -the 
"energy crisis" ^ 

In closing my presentation I hope that *I was able in this shoct' 
period of time to give you all substantial information ort basic as 
IPell as new legal materials. ' 




The Federal Librarians Association by Dir. Stanley J, Bougas^-' 
DirectX)r, Department of Commerce Library. . ^ 

Abstract: The Feder'al Librarians-Association is incorporated , 
u|ider the laws of tfie District of Columbia as a non-profit 
association to provide librarians in the Federal Government 
'witha service organization tp assist them in their professional 
development. All persons holding a professional librai^y position' 
.in the Federal Service or former federal librarians, pr retired 
from the same, and interested in the 'advancement of the goals and 
purposes of Federal Libraries, are invited to join the Association. 

" THE FEDERAL LIBRARIANS ASSOCIATION^ 

The Federal Librarians As|socia'tipn< i^ incorporated Under the 
laws of the District of Columl^ia as a non-prof it association to 
provide librarians in the Federal Government, wit*h'a service tyrga'- 
TTization t(^ assist tfiem in their professional development. All ^ 
persons holding a prof essiona^vlibrary position in the Federal 
Service pr former Federal' librai:ians , or retired from the^'same; 
and interested in the advancement pf the ^goals and purposes pf 
Federal Libraries, are invited to join trte Assodiation. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF FLA ARE • . . * ^ 

» *i« « ' . 

To provide members with a variety of communication channels 
within and 'outside the libr^y profession, including meetings and , 
publications; ' . , 

Tg^ provide members with -a professional association to h^lp 
tham in their development and advancement; , i ' 

To increase the usefulness and advance the stan<iardi, ideals, * 
and welfare ^-^^he library profession/ . ^ * , • ^ . ' 

*i Some' of you will say why do we need another •association? There 
is ALA, SLA^ ASIS, regional state and local chapters. We have 
enough" librarjr oriented organi,zatiro.ns to join and in which tp partic 
ipatfe. .The thing is that you don't you haven't ^and unless something 
new and invigorating comes along you Uon^tl . Yet you want to belong. 
It was evidenced by J*LIRT and more vigorously^ in FLA. And not by 
"headquarters" librarians meaning V/ashington, D.C. Most- of the 
membership is from, the field, ^from overseas. ' 
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Well X have me'rtfioned what FLA would like to do now let me - 
give* you a bit o{ what has been'* done to 'date* FLA was the idea 
first of John Sherrod, then the Dire'ct*br of the National Agricul- 
tural Library- Frank Kurt Cylke, ,the* then|. E>iecuMve Secretary of 
the Federal Library Committee, and Cathrypn Lyons the Librarian at 
the U. S. Naval Weapons Laboratory Technl^tal'I-ibtary at Dahlgren, 
Virginia. * - ! i . « ' 

There were a couple of meetings in 1971-72 just to see if any- 
one was interested. Response was to say the least negative; but- 
these people gave it a great bit "What the hell! Go for broke III 
and decide to go^ all the way. First incprpopfetion, charter, by- 
laws, the whole bit. Word started gettlrig around after the first 
mall-out but more surprising^^ memberships started r.olling-^inl 
Our good Federal librarians sending in cnecksl And as I have 
mentioned mostly from the field and over^e^s. 'Those to whom 
w.e have talked said it was about time — you are trying to reach 
us — communicate with us. Maybe we ar^ not the wandering limbo 
types we thought. / 

*^Wljen in>^y of 1973 the first "Pls/nning Meeting" was offici- 
ally called it was to organize pro tern board of directors aod 
committees. We almost gave up — only/ aboi^^t 20 people (who were 
almost all locals) showed uit\ Needless tb say almost all vol- 
unteered for posts on the. Board, Cotimnittee chairs and membership. 
That was in May. Since then we have, had nine or ten Board meet- 
ings including' the cominittees; organized the First Annual Meeting 
held September 9, 1973,' in Alexandria, Virginia (the day before 
the 17 Annual Military Librarians Workshop — which was good 
timing). There were 150 Federral librarians present. (The 
Military had over 200). .Our speai^er^was Mr. Wellington H. Lewis, 
Assistant Public Printer'; and Superintend^^j^j^^ Documents who did 
an excellent job of bringing GPO to us — and fielding an Kour's 
worth of questions with coolness. and aplomb. If have any- 
thing to do. with GPO you know that may not be an easV task f br ' 
' someone trying to sell you a GPO programl The First Annual Meet— 
Ing was an unequalified guccess. Being somewhat young we figure 
on not venturing too*Jj^ afield until our '^hird Annual but after' 
that watch -out. Start .planning td attend — put it in your budgets. 
Those of you who plan to be" at the. Washington Third Annual Inter- 
agency better join FLA riow to save space — get your ticket^ early 

But what ,else did we do? Well, ask your Planning Committee 
what it takes to get a show off the ground. Meetings, discussions, 
3.etter is^riting by the pound, cajoling, and sw.earing^ to name some 
6'f the trial^ In the meantime we put out a membership directory, 
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got out our first newletter, established* a checking account with 
moie than $2,OCrO 'in it, and constantly seek out new members. We 
ar^ considering chapters out in th^ Far East, West, Europe, even 
Denver I 

The §^2ing feature is .that* suddenly we are feeling spirited, 
marsh Is growing, as is the m'emb'ei;|hip (175), people are chafing 
at the bit to' start doing^ l^hings ge^really going. ^ 

^ One item ~ we joined the ALA in its proposal concerning copyr 
right at th^ recent hearin*^ before the subcommittee of the 'Senate 
Judiciary. The recommendations support the primary purpose of 
copyright legislation, i.e., "to promote the progress of science* 
a»a the useful Arts", and "protefcting the librarian from undue and 
unjust liability, thereby advancing , the public interest and to* 
satisfy the national need T.or education and information. 

So from i-Iay to September we sprang from the Eggshell to 
fledglljig-hood-just stretching our wings — we will call on 
you ~ vjfe need you — you nee^us. It is time Federal librarians 
stood up and were counted. There are obstacles 'and X know them all: 
. budgets ^ ' tfaVel, time, training but that is what makes a profession, 
that is what makes specialists and we are specialists. 

FLA has been born to serve the Federal Librarian in innumerable 
ways, ways that^ill hopefully assist in serving each Federal 
librarians' department and agency, its public and its mission. 
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"ADP on the Cheap - Why It's Not" * 

hy ' J' 

Hilary D. Burton 
Agricultural Research Servlte, USDA 
Beltsville,' Maryland . , 



Within. the Agricultural Research Service, which is the ^ 
largest research agency within the Department of Agriculture, 
we have two different types of computer-based bibliographic 
information service programs available* One is a massive 
selective dissemination of information program — referred to 
as the Current Awareness Literature Search- Service. The other 
la a series of individual programs tailored tp meet the specific 
needs of a given user or library. Neither program is partic^ularly 
cheap — but each reflects a completely^ opposite approach to 
computerized information handling. ;And, perhaps, one of the 
approaches may have relevance to yoi^ needS. ^ 

Before one enters into any ^ data processing activity, he 
must obtain a complete and up-to-date picture of the environment 
in which it will take place: the user's needs, the availaSle 
financial resources th6 available ^uipment, and^tlte^^ailable 
personnel. Without this informatioi?7 successful planning, 
developroent and implementation of any system will almost always 
fail. Even with it^ systems hitv^ been known to fail.. 

From prior experience, we knet/ thet^ were a -number of-ARS 
individuals and libraries with a need to manage various kinds of 
bibliographic files. While the characteristics and use to be made 
of the files varied considerably, two of the characteristics of 
the users were identical: extremely limited data preparation 
facilities tod extremely limited funds. Therefore, we wanted a 
program or -system of programs which could take input fr;pm various 
sources, such as IBM ckrds,* card image tapes, XT /ST tapes, etc' 
Additionally, the programs had to allow for ixser variability and^ 
s^be inexpensive to use^ • ' • « ^ . 



*Paper to be presented to The Federal Library Workshop, September 
24-i8', 1973, Denver, .Colorado. 
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Such' a sysfem had been 'developed aeverai years before by^the 
Forest Service, and had subsequently been -modified by the tJniversit^^ ^ 
Qf California at Los Angeles, the University of Wisconsin, ^d / ^ 
several others • We selected two versions and made them operational,^ 
on two different lines of computers — one in-house and one at J .... 
another government agency accessible by teletype from our locatl^^' 

1- • ' ^ - ' J * 1' 

Data^vere prepared in the field according to a user-defined - ^ ^''> 
structure and sent to our office for input to the computers. / . ♦ 
Standard processing procedures were developed for each liser or ^ ^ 
user, group. For example, we routinely "receive ltf/5lT data -from - . ' ' % 
our avian tumor research project in Michigan. The data are used , » 
to update their master tape, the ta^e is sorted and printed by 
. ax^noTy cat;egory, and accession number and the print'-outs ax€^ 
fecurned to the project. 'That same* MT /ST tape, befbre it'^^is sent 
,to 'os, run.-off on multilith plates to produce the ' library 's 
^hth^iy accessions lllst which is distributed acigss the countiy ♦ 
^td iaterest'ed researcfiers. Thus," the one-time data preparation 
results in a variety of product?" thanks to the MT/ST and the 
computer. When the hff/ST is not being used* to prepare libraTry • , - 
data, it) c^ function* as a standard typewriter, or a more sophisti- • 
cated text editor. / • ' 

This approach to handling individual needs is obviotisJLy 
limited by the dap abilities' of th^'^coraputer programs^ used. ^ .3 
However, we ,can at least offer the wary user an affordable entry • 
fo^th^e computer world via a route which can lead to more" sophisti- 
cated activity should he feel £^^eed for it# 

Scale of operation is one of th^ major differences on the. 
other side of our compute.r-bas^d bibliograpljic services. Our SDI 
prog'ram, which involves current and retros.pective searching of 
Cbfemic^l Abstracts , Biological Abstracts Engineering Itidex , and 
the CAIN tapes with thr^e additional, data bases planned for in- 
clusion in the n^ar future, was preceded by a pilot program* * ^ ^ 

, involving the Chemi-cal Titles . To anyone familiar with Chemical 
Titles it would not seem the likeliest cfandidate " to of fer^ to an 

• agriculturally oriented audience. We chos^ it for s€?Veral reasons 
— we do have a large number of chemists an^biochemists who were 
*using it in hard copy Torm^ the tapes w^re relatively inexpensive 
to leaae, software to search them was available from the Chemical 
Abstracts Service, and the^ format of the tapes is simple enough , . 

that we felt we could teac?l users to write their own pixofilesi 
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fhat^last point was crucial to us — our entire approach <waB 
based on teaching the individual to wifite and revise his ovn profiles* 
The eMjomics'of providing Intermediary search profile vnriters fpr an 
audience, as large as ours — 3600+ scientists in alone and tlie 
servic^ is made .available, to an^ne in USDA — would have been beyond 
our re^ch. After one* and one-rhalf years , of working with the CHiera 
Titles tapes, learning the* rudimer^ts of how to educate users, 'and — 
most importantly — finding a tr^menttous amount of user enthusTasm 
and willingness to learii how to use the system we decided to' expand. 

^ We selected the^ previously named four data bases because we felt 
they gave us the broadest coverage of the literature of interest to a 
majority of our users. ..We evaluated existing computer search programs 
to see if there was oi\e which*^we could purchase rather than spending 

-the necessary ^me and manpower to develop our own. ifiere were, at 
that time, about six different systems available and our choic^ was . 

-finally made on » the basis pf machine space and execution time require- 
ments since these. were Qur' major constraints. The system selected 
runs on an IBM 360/50 or larget and will .operate in ISOK. 

* * ' i «• • 
In addition to the expense of the citation tapes, two other major 
expenses had to be considered: the machine time to xonvert, search, 
, and print the output and the tj-avel budget required to go to the us^rs 
and teach them how to us'e the system. Qur rule of thumb w^ that any 
location within ARS -with 15 or. more scientists could request A graining 
setain^. More than 60 such locations across the country were i^e^tified 
varying in size from regional labs with 200 or more scientists *to field" 
locations which combined td produce a gpdup of. 15. '^^^ 

Beginning in May of 1972, we have\dsited nearly' all locations 
and the SDI system now serves nearly a th^usandr- users with 6,000 pro- 
files. Retrospective searching is done* or? a demand basis — usually 
every two weeks' if* the demand volume is great enough. The entire 
system is handled by three individuals a technician who handles the 
keypunch contracts, in-house keypunching and actual setting up of the 
jobs, a part-time programmer-analyst who fiandles necessary program 
revisions and extensions as when a new data base is added; and ah 
information specialist -who handles user training including user ^ 
semlnars^development and revisions of the Users' Guide which contains 
all the iifi^^rmation necessary to write a search profile, and she also 
evaluates n^^data bases for potential acquisition and overall is'ystem 
performance. " o e. 

Because 'the ^retem is run with minimum overhead and staffing, 
ve estimate that itNcosts us forty percent of what the same coverage 
would cost comm^rcialx^ ''Relatively speaking, it's ADP on the cheap, 
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^ ^ ' v'^ Joseplr.F* Ca[Jt)Hio ' \ 

' - . ';Act1ng Director ; ' • . 

-r* . ' • ' ,flatfoaa1 AgriGultiirat Library 
' *• - ' --^^ 

'../{Paper presented by Vern 0\/Vaj3 Oyk§) *' 

. ■ ^ ' OTODUCTiON * . ' 

-r-r ; X 

The fetiofial Agricultural Ltbrary -togeth^'r with $he Na'tional 
Libra^ry of Medicine and tbe Library of Congress ,* i s: a component 
in tte National. Libraries cgmptex for the .United States. In this 
capacity HAL is responsible for the collection and dissemination 
of information on agriculture and its related science on 'a 
national and v/orld-wide basis. The NAL*col lection is one of the 
largest in this subject field in the world. 

In a space of about four years NAL has advanced from a basically 
manual operation to major computer assistance in many'phases of 
operations and even to on-line searching of its CAIN data base. 
CAIN, with its broad base of bibliographic data was the»>firs£ 
inajor step in automation. 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS ' ' . 

The name comes from the ^irst letters of the v/ords Cataloging 
and Indexing. CAIN is a versatile and complex multi-user 
bibliographic system. It operates in batch mode using magnetic. * 
tape storage and can serve up to 5 users simultaneously' from the 
same input. Examples of users are Cataloging, Indexing and 
Reference. All users must use the same rules: Use the same 
controlled vocabulary, or no vocabulary at all. 

,CAIN consists of 4. primary sub-systems. The UPDATE AND EDIT 
sub-system has rigorous edits both on individual data elernents 
and on thq record as^a whole. If a journal article record is 
found'to be-error-free, CAJN gives the user -two-additional 
updating cycles to change it before approving it for publication 
on the sale tape. This is not true of monographs or new 
serials. Approval' records for monographs pr new serials must be 
inpilled into the system. • ' 
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The CONTROLLED THESAURUS sub-system accomroodates hierarchical 
subject tenns, journal title abbreviations which are 
automatically pulled through theirx'all numbers, and some 
corporate authority entries which are also pb^led through the 
Call numbers » ' 




The PUBLICATIONS sub-system has multi -media oi^ut and will be 
discussed under CAIN forms of publication. 

The fourth sub-systfem, SEARCH is discussed under CAIN tape. 
CAIN In_iut 

CAIN will accept, its input from 80-column punched cards, card- 
image records on t^pe; on ANS tape records using MARC* tags. We 
had hoped by this time to have our input going in through CRT's. 
Since its inception- CAIN has achieved a number 'Of milestones. 

FORMS OF PUBLICATION . < . " 

It has many types of output. For exampYe^^ book catalogs and/or 
bibl iographies are produced' in upper and lower case either 
through line printers or LINOTRON. Catalog cards are automati- 
cally produced for any or a-11 of up to 21 different^card fi'les 
through examination of characteristics of each monograph or- 
serial record, including all cross references and added entries.' 
These cards are computer sorted by file/ and ajphabetically 
within each file. / 

Journal Titles are listed in abbreviated form in two reports/ One 
listing is, in title order, and the other in its associated call 
number order. 

New Book Listings are not presently being produced. The system, 
^^wever, has the* capability of selecting new books added to the 
collection and printing an announcement listing. " ' " 

The thesaorus is another^^system. capabil ity not presently being 
used by NAL, This publication is a- hierarchical listing of terms 
plus their br'bat^er, related, use, use /or, as well as. narrower 
terms. The narrov(er teVms are reported down to 10 successively 
narrower levels. ^ 

CAIN tape 

Once a month, items approved for publication ^during .that month are 
copied on to tapes. for sale t?OsSubscribers. One.of^our subscribers 
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is the MacMillan Information Corporation, who uses it to publish 
the Bibliography of Agriculture . The tape is.klso sold to other 
-subscribers in the United States, Canada, and various European 
countries. 

/ 

Most of these subscri'bers use the tape for searching. CAIN 
itself, has two types of built-in searching: one is a -full boolean 

weighted search on any' combination of data elements. This is - 
expensive and seldom used. The second is a text, searching capability. 
I must emphasize that the CAIN search modules are used only for | 

, internal NAL use. NAL does- not directly perform searches for' ' 
patrons. However,- the Library does have on-line search capability 
through Lockheeti Missiles Research Corporation. , ^ * 

Other searches such as current av/a,reness profiles and retrospective 
searahing are available in this country through the University of 
Florida or the University of Georgia* U.S. Department of 
Agriculture employees are provided this service by the Agricultural 
Research Service. The Canadian National Science Library provides 
it for Canadian nationals, and there are also European Centers. 

Our' newest search capability is an on-line service contracted 
through Lockheed Missile Research Corporation. Systems Development 
Corporation also offers this service, but not on contract with NAL.- 

Other Atrributes" . , ^ 

CAIN is more than just a method of throughput to provide 
publications. It provides many otheY \^aluable services. Some of 
these include: , \ . 

Management assistance such as editing, error 
reporting, warnings, automatic approvals to 
reduce approvals to reduce input, statistics; 
proof lists for review purposes,* dupl ication / 
checking of journal articles withjin a 6 month 
spaii of operation. 

Parallel Users , /. ^ , ^ 

In addition to^the NAL data, bases on CAIN, there are other 
organizations which us€ .this computer systfein-^or~4he-ir: own data 
bases fn parallel run mdde^ Some of these are shown on this 
slide. In addition, we presently have two more USDA data bases 
under study for possible conversion to CAIN. A third data base 
may possibly be^ Economic Research Servicd. 

18G • . 
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STAR 

A -new auforaated systeBi.is STAR (standing for SeriaVTi ties ; 
Automated Records). is still under development. It is our base * 
for a complete ^serials handling system. - Thre system is designed 
to provide desk top tools at all in-house serial -work stati<^, to 
provide the user with lists in a variety of formats and sequences, 
and to provide data about new serials to the National Serials 
Data Program, I . ' 

STAR is presently in tatch mode, but the files are being coa^erted 
from tape to disk, this data base will have the capabi li ty ,t)f 
goij^g on-1 ine, , - - ^ 

Current modules include maintenance of the master data base; check- 
in recora%for each copy, by year; vendor authority files "(over - 
20,000); author authority files (Slide 13) (corporate |ntry and'^f ^ 
personal); and an automatic renewal function. These modules Cc|n;^^ , 
be linked both to CAIN and STAR. V 

Current output includes 15 different STAR reports, including cr^s 
references; KWOC lists of titles; vendor authority file lists by 
either vendor code-t)r name; author fiTes; prooflists; edit repdV^s^ 
Anticipated befiefits include interfacing to MARC-based generalize/^ 
print programs; faster and more accurate processing of dat|\;^n.d^ 
interface of authority files to all data bases. ' rj|^^|.. 



PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 



We have big plans'for the future. No time table has beln develop 
This^will depend oh our resources. " " f 1 ' 

One of our, plans is to tie into the Dhio College Lib')^;^ Center 
System. Hopefully, this wilV reduce our. origi<ial cafflOging 
load, facilitate inter-library loans, expedite select!^, and^ 
enable us to capture cataloging in MARC format. In thi||v/ay, We 
will be able to tie batck to- our^CAIN system which providf| so ijany 
desirable end products. , ^ ^ 

Another plan is to see the fulT development of the Agricufeural* 
Sciences Information Network, linking land grant collegesno.NA^ 




Stjjl another is to capture the benefits evolving from the 
international AGRIS system. 
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last, but far from least, we iiope for fully automated on-line 
library systems into which networks can.^e participating members. 



CONeiUSION 



We have gone far in^five yfears. .We- still have far' to go. ^It >s a 
chal lenge w^^ch we have acce.pted with pleasure. In sharyig plana 
and products we can all- go a little faster together. . 
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^' ^ ' ^ ,^Jhe 'Making of a Coinnon Services Library 

' . ' ' ' LeQcadia S. Codispoti, Librarian ^ 
« * Genei:al Services Administration 

Abstract • , 

The 'Regional Council Library fiinptions as a part of Common 
Services by providing centralized library facilities for ^ 
the five member agencies of the Northwest Federal Regional 
Council; Department of Health, Education,* and We'lfare, 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, Department of 
\ Labor, Office of Economic Opportunity, and Department of 

Transportation. The p^-ocedures for the planning and develop- 
ment of this piLpt project, from inception to its be- 
* coming a working entity, will be presented. Topics to be 
included are equipment, resources, and services. 

A new and innovative concept — new and innovative to the Federal 
Library Community, that is — was initiated in Febiruary 1971, by a , 
combirted effort of the Federal .Regional Council and the General 
Services Administration of Region X, Seattle. In an interagency 
agreement, ^ a library was defined as one of the centralized services 
to be provided for five agencies and to be administered' by GSA. A 
"common services'* library — one library servicing five separate fed- 
eral agencies instead of five separate libraries! A simple con- 
clusion of common sense, and yet, one wonders why it 'has not hap- 
pened sooner. *. - 

ItVs what's happening in Seattle. What makes it feasible? 
Essentially three ingredients: 

1) Location^:- all five agencies serviced are located in the 
same building. ' . 

2) . Common interests:- the five agenciee: DHEW, HUD, DOL, OEO, 
and. DOT, are all concerned with socio-economic issues, i.e. educa- 
tion, housing i manpower, minorities, etc. 

\ 3)' Cooperation: the higher echelon of each agency is convinced 
that a library is essential and that it can effectively provide 
service as a centralized unit. 

The first dnd second factors listed above are easily evaluated— 
either they exisfor they "don't. Cooperation is another matter, and 
fortunately, through hard vork, persistence, and persuasi^!|^' most 
decision-makers in the Federal Regiona^l Council were in agreement. 
Those who had reservations have slowly become convinced that the 
concept works as they avail themselves of the services offered.- A 
common- services library can only be viable with tKat vWsal virtue-^- 
cooperatioh. ** . . * 

The libr^iy^ serves as the Regional Council's foaal point for ^ 
obtaining, Hi^seminating, and controling resource materials. Th^ 
library does not aim to eliminate all duplication, nor to displace 
all^ collections, but prevention of unnecessary duplication, makes 
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for better ecdnoray and efficiency. To assist and to reinforce the 
mission of agency personnel is ^he ultimate imperative. 

The procedures for setting up the common services library are 
basically those for setting up any new library, thus detailed dis- 
cussion is unnecessar}^*. . Bie. physical characteristics considered 
are space, shelving, fSmiture, equipment, supplies. Choking the 
' literature on library planning is useful, and visits to libraries 
in the area are invaluable as you also establish contacts in the 
local library c?5mmunity at the same t?5?me,Y Nevertheless, there are 
several areas that require special consideration in planning the 
common services library. , ( 

Detenjiining the resources of the colleotion is a real challenge 
as this library, being the first of its kindXhad neither model nor 
guidelines? th follow,- The first priority, howe^.er, was given by 
.the Regional. Coilncil — establish a legal collectron Yor use by the 
fifteen lawyers in tl\e building. A meeting with exceptionally 
cooperative attorneys produced a list of basic legal references , to 
be. centralized in the library; additional Reference sources would 
be »md.intained in counsel offices. As previously mentioned, not all 
• duplication is eliminated, especially where time saved and fre- 
quency ,of use are significant, A composite list of all legal mate- 
. rials in counsel offices, with locations, is revised and distributed 
periodically to each lawy'er. ^ "* 

' Additional activities to ascertain the needs of the library. 
V included distribution of , a questionnaire to personnel, attendance > 
at orientation an3" staff meetings, surveys of materials already avail- 
able iif Various offi,ces, discussions with individual employees, dnd 
consultation with other federal librarians, ^ a result, the common 
'services library is a potpourri of public laws, federal regulations, 
0MB circulars, congressional, federal and state documents, newspaper's, 
periodicals, monograpl\S', telephone directories, ^/ehv^ronmftntal impact 
statements, road maps, planning reports, and legalserials , 

Though circulation restricted to Regional, Council employees, 
the library door is open to all who choose to enter. The Federal. 
^Information Center, located in the lobby /of th^sbuilding, of ten 're- 
fers citizen inquiries/ to us^ , as dp the 'agencies in the Regional 
Council, 'IVe aim to ^sfop thd buck" here insofar as*possible. Ser- 
vices include reference and research, compilation of bibliogr^hie§, 
and interlibfary loan, A list of selected additions to the library 
is distri^buted every month. A microfiche-microfilm reader-printer 
"^is available for general <.use, \^ 
fio operation- is void of problem areas,^ Decisions for the 
acquisition or non-acquisition of a' title by an employee sometimes^ 
requires a little political acumen. Keeping an- accouivt of those 
Rublic.ations available in the agency offices is not always easily 
. recorded, Arid,^* of course, those familiar questions indigenous to 
^libraries do occur— ^retrieval "of*^" long overdue materials, a backlog 
of cataloging, retention decj.§ions for serials, *etc. 
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Has the common services libraj;y proved tbste effective? An eval- 
uation t)y Washington, D.C. representatives of Or^and GSA recommended 
.its continuation. In addition ^to vocal compliment^ several letters 
of appreciation from Regional Council users have been ad&re§sed to. 
-the libr^y. And rao^t amportantly, the library does have users.* No 
conceit intended, ^ but we feel confident; in stating that the NW Fed- 
eral Regional Council agencies are that mucti better for having a 
centralized ^Iil5r;;ary. It is significant to note that we are referred 
to as the HUD library, or the" {iEW library, by respective employees. 
The common services ^library works for everyone — and everyone f feels 
as though it is his/her lib^fary. Charged with providing necessary 
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libra^ services ^via a 9entr^ 
Council, we plead guilty. 



Lzed facility for the Region X Regional. 
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International Cooperation ' 

/ Melvin S. Day*-!^ ^ 

Deputy Director ' ^ 

Natio^^al Library of. Medicine* ^ 

Abstract 

U.S. Federal p^l^ify enccAirages international cooperation^ in the 
iiif^natl^jv^Srea "qiUdfpro-qub basis/' Progirams of the Library 

pi Copgr^s dealing^y^^h exchange, acquisition (PL-48o), and shared 
c^jfer^loging are desQrib<^is. J The internatipnal computerized MEDLINE 

Jtwork of the National Library of Med^ciae is. discussed as an 
example of a new\ expanding \rea of international cooperation. 

W /. ' ' ' 

• " \ ^ 

My topic this morning j.s 'international, cooperation" and you can.' 

understand that by its very nature it is an extremely broad subject. 

In keeping with the scope of this session my remarkp will be limited 

to international cooperation as it relates to the federal library 

community. 'Even with' this resi^rict'ed definiliion I will be hard- 

presse.d to cover in. any depth in my formal remarks my assigned 

topic because. of the relatively brief time allotted to each speaker. 

On the other hand I do hope that in the discussion period that 

follows I will be able to expand, those areas of immediate ipterest 

to' you. » . ^ .... • > * ' 

International cooperat'ion has "been a way of life for federal 
libraries since the- early- days of*. their establishmerlt. The 
^National Library of Medicine, the library I represent, records 
some international cooperation activities back in ,the middle l800's 
largely id the acquisition area. ^ . • ' 

• '»>*-» , • ; * 

U.S^ federal policy generally encourages international cooperation 
in the information area and more sp^il'ically it ^encourages infor- 
mation •exchange on- a "quidr pro-quo" basis. The codification of 
this policy exists in many forras^ and. more recently ^he- FedejJ^rl 
douncil for" Science and Tephpdlogy in March I968 set forth a uniform 
.set of policies covering the exchange of information which I feel 
best 'summariM^ other federal codes ♦ It st&te's that: \ 

"Agencies of' the U.S. Federal Goverranent shall generally in 
.exchanging information seek a reasonable returrf vhloh.may'be. in 
tjie form, of publications, information, material!%^4^'services, *or . 
money. ^ Agencies of the U.S.- Federal- Government will .gerierally 
refrain from widespread free^ distrJ^tion of material, tut they 
shall take into account the capability of the foreign er^ity 
concerned to make this return, 4nd are en'^oifraged to Supply or 
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distribute free materials in support of s'pecif ic'. f9reign 
policy objective?, 'such as e^^istance to developing count^ries* 
• ,Tne^' r;ay at their ovn. opti£>n> ans>^r requests vith free 
m&verials^ and piay utilize selected free distribution as 
necessary for accomplishment of their statutory missions." 

A Icey phrase Vhicli should not. be overlooked is "in.^upport of - 
-specific foreign policy objectives" and that provisio,n> of course, 
provides. a"bui:t-in flexibility vhich; can affect specific a^rrange- 
nents vith Individual countries at "any particular poiot " in timer" 

Succinctly; what all this means is that although international' . 
coot^eration is encouraged, generally it is on a quld-pro^-qua 
basis, and it is tied to specific foreign policy-objectives of the 




Library of Congress ^ / 

The Library of Congress Has by far the largest foreign acquisitions^ 
'program in the United States and because Of the impact of this pro- 
gram on all UcS, libraries and because such a, program does require 
internatj-onal cooperation, t would like to say a few words about 
the Library of Congress. 

Authorizing legislation establishing the Library of Congress wa^ 
approved by the Congress op April *2^, I8OO. John Lorenz,^ Deputy 
Librarian, Library of Congress points out that^ the effective 
founding of 'the Library of Congress might be said to date from 
the 'placing with a London dealer in June J:800 of the first order 
.for an initial shipment of books. 

On June 19, '1^3^, Congress approved a reso\utio'n providing that 
25 copies of every ^rK printed ^by the order or expense 'of the 
United States should be placed at the disposition of the Joiijj^ 
Library Committee of the Congress to be disposed of by them m 
return for donatio>is ^to the Library of Congress. 

The first exchange of official publications with a foreign country, 
France, took place in I837 and on July 20, I8U0, a joint resolution 
authorized 50 additional copies of documents to be printed specif- [ 
'ically for the purpose of exchange in foreign countries. ' Th^ 
number^ of copies for exchange h^s now been raised to 125. 

The library though its Exchange and Gift Division. operates the 
largest program In the United States fdr the exchange of publica- • 
tions. In addition* to administering the official exchanges of. ' 
sets of U.S. Government publications with other nations, the 
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Library i^^a'intains more than 22^000 unaff icial eacnange 

afr<ingenents v;th educational institutions, learned societies^ and 
>govern;senteJI agencies in- ^learly all countries throughout the world. 

DuT-ing focont years the Library h'as been deceiving well over 
'500.,000 pieces annually' from ail exchange sources , 

• * .»*„<^' ' ' *' 

In i9'-2 the Library of €5j?gress -began a limited acquisitions 
service ^or ^^erican research^ libraries und^r Public Law 85-^80; 
3s^-3.r:^^\K^l^ ^ZiiA::^-^^ -cf-surulus ag^ri-- — . 

cjcltaral cDinnioditie< to^ foreign countries and auJthorizes the uce.^^ 
C'f * part' /Sr the currencies accruing from these sales for the pjrcnase 
t>f' library materials in multiple copies. ' ' % 

• ' * "« ' »i 

The f irct. iro^r^s were established in India^ Pakistan, ^nd the 
Uni^^ Arab'- Hepubl ic and only i?ith' their permission.r ^Major JU.S. 
^eseHrcji libraries were invited tp participate cJh "the b^asis of 
reco-Tuneniationt^ .T:ade by a U.S. Committee of librarians and scholars." 
In' nailing its reconmenHatlons, this committee placed emphasis *on 
the basx:? of a veil -established research collection in the areas 
af concers an<^ the need for equitable 4^ographicaJ.' distribution 
v;ithin the 'J. 3. of ' the. materials .to be acquired under the program. 

In oubsetjuent' years, ' un3er this progt-am, offices staffed by* local \ 
t>ersonnel ani administered, by an American ^ie Id iUrector were 
O^tablished in Intones ia*, , Israel, and. YugbslStvia^. There, are ' 
now, 6ver' ^^0, i.nst(itutipns r^ceiying compreheTisive sets of publlca.- 
tions f.rom one.' or mojfe.of'^the countries involved. Each UJ^S. 
participant is req^ii*ed to ^Contribute t^OO toward the general 
cost ',of each pfogrtim^ in' which ^it participates. ' > j 

The PL *^6o programs" have been highiy successful in^erms of publ^fca- 
tion-^ acq-Qlred. overseas 6nd 'distributed in the U\S. Over '11,000^000 
pieces 'hscve been so. acquired uiidpr this-- progrein. - / 

'v ' \ . " ' ' . : \\ ' ^ ' : ^ 

.tThe PL -ISO prog^-ams have'n^t been United to the ^acquisition and' 
'^liatribrrt*ion of library ma^t^rials . .An "attempt is made to catalog * 
virtually' al r pu1)licatlons acquired. Before' sHtpment to partici- 
'pkv.tz, each publication is given preliminary cataloging by the 
overseas office which acquires its. 'This preliminary cataloging 
information accompanies the 'publications 'distrirbut$/i and is made 
available to librarie.^ through the wide distribu1:ion of accessions^ 
liGto published by' the various overseas offices.*** 

Ourr'entiy stpproxiroately $1;000,000 ir\ 'excess counterpart currencies 
is being spent for library materials. . ' / ; • : 



Another acquis il^ion program of even mprB major importance to 
U.S. libraries in the acquisition of foreign materials; is the 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging - known as IfPkC 
or the Shared Cataloging Brogram. Title II-C of the higher • - • 
Education- "Act 6f 19^5 authorizes the appropriation of funds for. 
the purpose of insuring, insofar as possible., the, acquisition by 
the Library of Congress of ALL library materials of value to scholar- 
*ship currently publi'shed throughout the world, the prompt catalog- ^ 
ing of these receipts, and the distribution .of bibliographic 
" iriformatTon^y prlti^ cataTog Cfirds and other means. 

To -avoid unnecessary duplication of catalogir)g already dpne in 
other countries, the Library has adopted' "shared cataloging" 
techniques wherever possible in cooperation with national librari^es 
and producers/ of foreign national bibliographies using the 
descriptive .Cataloging data already prepared for'recent publica- 
tions in their Countries of origin and speeding' the data to 
Washingtop, O.C* for completion and distribution as quickly as . 
possible. ^ ' * ' / 

The 'Library\of Congress has arranged to "share" the cataloging 
data of twenty-four foreign national bibliographies. The Library 
of dongress describes on its printed catalog cards all current 
fordlign m.pnographic titles received from its "shared cataloging" 
partners in the same terras used by the respective national bibli- 
ographies. ^This meaxis that tlie title- transcription, the collection, 
and the imprint reflect the foreign practice, whicli is considered 
to be as 'comprehensive, or more so, than current Library of Congress 
practice. The priced is foreign curreney and the distinctive registry 
number irn the issue of the national* bibliography are indicated 
when available to identify the source of the description and to 
facilitate the ordering of the books directly from the catalog 
card information. The choice and form of ^author^^entry and second- 
ary entries, the^ repetition of the author statement, the^ subject 
headingsj and the .Library of Congress^ and Dewey Decimal classifi- 
cation numbers continue to follow Library of Congress practice. 

In ordei^to accomplish the aims of the HPAC program, nine shared 
cataloising- centers covering 15 Countries operate in London, 
Vienna, Wi.esbaden, Oslo, Paris, Belgrade, The Hague^ Florence, 
and Tokyo. Books published in East Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, and|Belgium are processed through these centers* 
in addition to the books published In each of the countries where 
the centers are located. Direct arrangements between the Library 
of Congress in Washington and the national bibliographies "of 
Atistralia, Canada> New ZealaM, Sout^ Africa, the USSR, tzechoslovakia 
Bulgaria, and Romania are working" successfully, bringing to 2k 
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the number of countries receiving shared cataloging coveitege. An 
1{PAC arrangement has recently been negotiated with §pain ^ In 
addition, three regional acquisitions centers - in Nairobi, Rio ■ 
de Janeiro, and KJakarta - cover l8 additional countries. 

The successful a<j^uisltion program of the Library of Congress would 
not ^le 'Possible without, the help of the many cooperating coiihtries - 
certainly jan ex^ple of fnternatibnal cooperation. 

National Library of Medicine ^ ^ 

International cooperation is not limited to the exchange and ^ 
acquisition of books, journals, anci reports., » To illustrate this 
point let me mention some of the international activity of my own 
organization • the National , Library of Medicine (NIW). In fli tradi- 
tianaL sense NM does Jiave 895 .exchange arrangements with 88 countries 
bringing to the Library medical serials in ^2 different languages 
in exchange for the- Library ^s publications. However, ,one of the 
exciting new directions of NM's international program involVes a 
different type, of exchange arrangements -with Canada, Sweden, U.K., 
France, Germany, WHO, Japan, and Australia. 

Since 1879 Index Medicus has been i;he basic bibliographic ^ool in 
the medical field around the world. Beginning in 196^+ NIW comput- 
erized its Index Medicos production process and this computerized 
base now contains the ^cataloging and indexing data for 2,000,000 
medical journal articles with data for 250,000 more ^eing added 
annually. ' ' / 



This comptt4^ized data base called MEDLARS and the NIi4 computerized 
search and j^retf ieval programs have been provided to the NIM 
partners for their use in providing this computerized service in 
each 0f/Their geographical areas'. In return for this, each 
country provides 12,000-15,000 medical journal articles plus the 
cataloging and indexing completed in accordance with NIM standards 
ana utilizing the^NIM bibl,iographic authority tools. This exchange 
program involving joumar literature- is an expanded "shared 
cataloging" program with the foreign contributions, after a 
.quality check at NIM, becoming direct input into the {MEDLARS system. 
j^DLARS in turn produces Index* Medicus, and provides a computerized 
6n-iine real-time' interactive search and retrieval service called 
NtebLINE. Currently in the U.S. l80 organizations from 300 remote 
c6rfsoles can instantly access and interrogate the NIM computerised 
daV^ base in Bethesda, Md. ^ 

.Recently, the National Science Library in Canada and 12 Canadian 
medical sphools'have tied in directly to MEDLINE on the NLM computer. 
The French Medical Research Center^ in Paris is also cpnnected to 
our coraputer/aiid we are exploring ways fof the oth^r foreign 
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partners to do li^evise. An international computerized ipforaation 
service is ip the making and all through international cooperation. 

There are other examples I could 4^scribe if time vere' available, 
but I regret that my time has run put. Perhaps in the dis- 
cussion period I can answer specific questi<^ns and if you wish, , 
say a few words about the UNESCO program called UHISIST. ' , 
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BY 

Dr» Lavrehce D. Eicher 
'Senlci* 3.tafr Associate- 
Data 3^/3ter:s Gr.cur, , 
r.rri?e cf Ccience Iri" orr^'ition 3ervic-e' 



As ycu r.uv^. J-«-it ^ecn tol:]; I "f^av^af^recvi txj^spe^ak briefly today 



on the t^:^i" o. ' Ir.terr.a^iun^l Ccdre^tlon as it iS Telated v6 ^ 
.rhe Federal Lilrary Ccrj:.anity* My a\ipLLi/;cd^ibns for 'this task' 
rr«* r.inicti:-- './i.cr. ccr.vared ,v;lth. thooa o:' )-Ir. I^-y. However;, I- 
h;;.d the 'xiv .t:^/. e Oi Lear^LTrr his r.resonv ioioJi 'j*^'^t^rd.'a:j and*1-/il"l 
atten,pt to * riei'ly ^utlino his n.ajor 'poinxs so. that these of*- 
you vho hav'^, " ^r-^jclal interest in the;a :an make a poitit'of read- 
ing th^j fui,. ^oxt ct' his si^eech in the ^3oaI'erence ^rcceedin^js - 

Kr. Day ci*-:,i a rclicy ^tatorcnt that *.rar: r.ade'by the Federal 
Co;*n?il for 3'::cnoe and Tt^.-^hnolccy in Tarch 19o8. 'Essentially 
triis* state- vr.o cirocU rcdoral A.^encies lo "barter" with 'othc?V 
nations ;;r'^^ c:cc:.ap.^i!: * iM*or: at^.on, anc adds the proviso that 
inf or- '.^i ' n .- uy Le ijiven avay wh'^^i fore/rn policy objectives 
v.vre served* - ' - ^ 

Furtner, Mr. Day cited the Library , of -Conr^resxGi"^ excliange and 
Ci:*^o Trc 'r'::^ aj th^r<*lar 'est: in the United States - the; library 
::iaintainj r.'?iv: *-r.an £C,tOO unofficial excna!ij,e arraj><ferr:ents vith 
cducti'.r.al l:iJi:ituticns, learned societies^ and ndvemr.ental 
a-encics, ' • ' 

!-r. Day "Jlzo touched cn t.ve ?.L.-^£0 rro:^rards, which started in 
1;"?, :.';vo r^-.-.l* ^- d ' I n the :.cquicit:cn cf over 11,000,000 

d^^i*:/.nts i ^r : m".! :i t at L:. - 1 cderal A ^oncies . As you rr.ay kna-.r, 
?.L»- /.-CI-::.' , /'^i'j ' : * 'rici:lt\ral c^r-'-^vKtle j to foroirTi 
c/;:»*,r>-r i '..v:: ihe une ^f r -^i-t :f the accjcued fcreinn 

Cw.rr- J :*.ro..'-;e ci' tran^lartlcn :.ez*"/ices ahd library 
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Mr*, Yr.'j airr jijj.i^i^d the I.'aticrial Pre tcj- fcr Acquisition 'and 
Catal: (,,7 A.') ti'.e Lllr'iry ci' Crn.jre/s — involving 2U 
ccuhi,rl's.o as :;rl:.e exair.r^le ol' ir^terna :ional cocpeiTttrion. 

Flnaliy>:'r. Dv; jitea th,p ro,Dl^-^i?>S-:ZDLL:i: systen at-lfEi: as, 
exerr.: liV^^-lr ' '^'V-^n vra ticrial I'crni of international cooperation 



I ir.f ' : J \ -iO: : of :'r. 'Day*3 ro:. ai''^^ has .net' clcnc too, 

rT.ch ^•ei li.":; 1 yill a fev of cvn con'r.cnts. 

rir.;t; I v';l:l 11:. cr to cite a feV intexTiaticual ori:anl^ations 
t: at iViVc J - rt:. rta whidh 'U'e sroci-ically COT.cerhed with, 
scientiiin t';:^:.niuar' iiii'cr:r.auion. : • ■ 

. ic:-:u - cat. vjA • ' / * ' ^. • 

In 1>"'' ^fr.tcrr.'iti.nal Cc,v.5cil rf Ccierti/ic Unions (ICSU) 1. 
ejl'.J;Ilr;. .d ihc r.'-ittee on Data :":jr Science 4nd Tcchnolcry. 
(COD.'MA) . .:.c c'.j ii:t.e v:a3 ^''ivon tr.e baric Bi^si'on of prcn:otin^ 
ar.'3 (.nc Vz^'-.-^r. v;orl'd;;ido e.aslo, thv, produc:tion and diptrlr 

butl'Ti c .rvr/Ha 'xnd ether fcrr^s of critically r^eioeted -^I'ata 
cn ::''^'>3t,'-n'^j ja ci' i;.t-rjct aad LT.rsrvance 'co science nnd t(;crinolccy« 

Hoccntly, Gir.ll*:-!* C^'^'^P ectabliGhod by the iZcrld Fed'ei'dtlon . 
CI* . I: •it:*r'-"r Or :?>r.iz'itionJ (n'll'j) . 



In October ^^'71, Ury,3co convened an Iater{:cvern::^ental Coafejrence' 
for Zl / l i:r::j'^nt of a V/orld ocionce information Systcn^ The 
c:.n:'', T'jp.c-j • ' *v c^ niii'jr the re^cr.rend j.^vicMS of a four year x;cudy 
ef ^h'-' I'^'jJl: lliuy -'.f cuch a jyct.er., T:ic conference found that 
.^ucr. '1 r.^.v.ui. v;7v.l'J h.-Jli*aule L::d fea::iLle, and reccrjncndcd 'thiit 
U:.-^':o '.r,..l^:^ri rr' 'rar. to Ivrluw^v-.^ it. The pro^ra^, called 
uiL-iy-f, 1.: •^;\.,r.2e a ..'crl-J !J?icntific ojnd Technical Inforzr^tlon 
Cyrt'. ?'.:/rl^In.' a flc;ciLlc :xt::..r/. of e>:i3tin<; and future infer-' 
-t: ::: ^ui /Ic jO. 

A'^ t!.: : v.. I c ' \o I'.-.re ce*' i ly into the activities :)nd 

;o l-' Ir-'Ttant • les" of jntex'natlonal cooper- 

''.'.\ \ :r.f .- /^-'^n fie3.d, lut I rave cho.:en to focus <.n.a 

J. ':'r ' Ir, r j f V-* -O, I v;ill ta.<e a 

]: "i: / vlv. I:., Li-.-.'-; Ol' v:.;^ Vil.: '^Md^id^ fcur word^ * 
C : In - f'^*" InV^r:.>tl.:.al Cooperation^ '^'B^^ ;rcason""^ 



ft 



. — 



, f or gc'^'nj thi : ir i ei'iuce , I vo'old like to ta>c the ,few ^rcn.uiniiin 
r.ini.tc-.' rf th"r. t&x.: dl.*:ui"o che :'ir,dii. :s cf a r-jccnt Or.CD 
{Or -.v:: ".'^r-c:: : ^ r : mcrr.ic Cocrcrd^lcn ^r..i Iir/elcr::ont) s^udy 
cntl-wicd "In;' Ih 1^..;" cy rrcfoj^j'' r Gecrc^-' Auaorla oi' 

the Unlv^«r3ity ':"'?ari3. - It is a f crecact study ci' imcrraticn 
li/^c-ds '.r.d rulrurr"- 'i- "^"ne interna^ic!;cl Ijvel. ?eri:unally, I 

; t: - ' :r::. ccveraj. ints cf vie;;, U:;^ is - 

"is \' st\^.\.lrxil-: v \ .'-:.v to current :*r.d I'l uure. international 
-GO^\^:^^^^: \: • ? ^ v •Jr^^I • . 

A: '.:.-jr K'-i::;j^ tn- st':dy onr^lyzcc th< -asS'irrtirns which have 

X'^-r. ' -I-:, in the rarv alcuc the r-^^nJ^-.uJr. and r-ztc :;r^.vth 

r'::'.;:vir:f 1 tc:: nlcil iii/ir: atic: . Tor J.c : rr.at rrcvth 

cl' . -.1 :;i ai^ i\ 3 : '>r ..ic iu^t z\rj renv.rirr ha.. L-jen •.•:-:rcnontial 
vith a d^,U:lj'i' I ^i-i 1 'or^O-lV-'y-jars, that thin e:-:noncntial 

rr.'.ip'.i v-s h - t'.r;-r oi'T^ an J in z'c.zz vas aJ.re'vdy doiv(]^ ~- 
>h'^ L:." yjz'.l .-r ::ci^ntli'ic .jcun.ais apr^arinj r.crc or less 
-ro:^l';riy v;o.. z-ji .•.;hore bou.'cen 50,000 -^i-J 5'0,C00. 

i'.rd3r'*a (vho :y ".r rray is not cm iir:c?*i: " ..icn scientist, but on " 
cc'vr'^.,^^t) x'.i.Jo •. . *rv tr.cnc "ssuv.r tio;..: a Tcar to .;ii.bs taiiiiai;Ly 
un^lcr-j.'Jtirat ry^ll'.y. ::c ilr'.^s that th'- cxr sriential, /-.rcv/th 
r:* i r- .':l*s ::./a a;'.-tlirx.: -.i" T.ri in ohc ^.-iJ y^^ar r ,ny,o tr^iit 
th'. c.:;:\..V al'..\*:7^V c:' s^icr.tii'lc .] oiraals is a^rrcXi^tcly 
'TC-jCCv a.ol t .at rl: iJ r . c vic-„:.ce ,t;.'' t a tapering ci'f cj/^ STI 
QutT^tt ;t',.:. in t;>. r.cxt 1^ yC, r i^jriod. Vurthc^^ that * 

thv 0-;:/' lii' 1 '>.J .t all ,tI/'Js '.f /cicn'iric vritin^s jc about 
2^* 'ii'i ],:\', .ovs : er voar (O to 7 tnt ' .Cind articles and reports 
T v; r • --^ ) ! ' , . * 

\.*;ivthoXL <^ne chc j::os tc looh these finfiinys as a stimulatin,^ 
chaliyr. >e I'l" *t. e Ir.f ; rr'.ation buslrjcss,- a* as an added rlcoirrj 

ii' ^th'^ 'r^' ,'r:.iz-e tlready, GO\.r.ed hy tiiO i-ni^orn<ation ex- 
]"! . h-: .j.^ :vofic:*s outl-^s}:. -::ev' rtr.oless I lhxii> the 
har.'iwri tfnr: t;.j vall^ af] I'ar as a need f-cr international - 

x:o:- jraticn i:: j .:;-:;r:;'.d 

Ther-j cxre tvj ctr.jr niints "I ^:ould like to r/.ke re^j'xx-ciinr^ the 

First, a rir/iln ; t.'i-^j^ th'. re ru.r/jars to to a very strcn?^ correlation 
: J ' "siL r..^ J r J. * u v^liL'-tJ o:i. The .ituJy :*f.i:.t.: < ut 

, l ' ' ''.i'n L':':s have ::h:;;;: that iri ar-y 

r h i. . :'. , i' lir r'^v r aj.'iiysis :i'V^rs 

ro' % .i- J' . .1/ 'r.y. \. .o a: • r ;t',ly 1*^,' are c^^nsuitt-d crdy 
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once^ and 'further 'that half of the den^d could be satisfied by 
about ^jS'Of the holdings, and'80^ of the demand by lOyj.of th^' 
holdings. I^indings like these have unf ort^^elj^ led to an un- • 
. justifiable conc^-usion; namely that a scientific library or 
analysis center could, without leaving ujse^ unsatisfied, dispense 
vith exhaustive collections in favor of a limited seledtioifi of 
books and p3riodicals» ' , • ^ 

-To show thr.t this conclusion :is,ain justifiable And,erla analyzed 
the rate of denand gra>rth as a function of the rate of holdings 
growth for a selecte'd group of libraries wMch "had significantly 
different Ta/th 'of holding rat^s,. vmatr he found was that the 
growth rat^'- .of re.aueDjbs did not correspond to the growth rate 
of ^potcntial^ u^ers — ^ but rcit)ier tc^ the 3rowth^rate- of the librstryi' 
holdings. In other . word^ there appears to .b? .a 'significant cause' ' 
and effe^ct relationship' bet\/eep "cpmpreiicn^ive'V supply ^'qiid demsina. ^ 

My' final point deals wi^th^"" types of ser^ices^' rendered by STI or- * 
h:aniza:tionS'.^ I would- .like, to list. siSc* ^^^"^"^ ^ - * * ' 

. ^ 1;J Bra;rs"in£;;' ' '/ , ^ . / ^ . ^ ' 

V : 2;' Reyic^ird and/or fleference Lists i ^' " , ; 

J.- Current awarCsness Spi (Selective Dissemination;.' 

of Reference Lists) • • ' f ^ h } 

U\ Initiation 'to a field which is new to the ^customer 
^. * An^-r/ers to spec ii'ic questions 
* 6^ CoMplcx synthesis with a view tovrard new hypothesis- 
for deci*Jion making 

The first .'cur operational functions are reasonably familiar to' 
all of us. .Ilcvrevpr^ it ±z belief tl at the exciting new frontiers 
in information science are connected with the l^st two. 

First, lookinc at ^ the- service "Ans'.rer^'* to specific questions." 
I think this is on area yhcrc. the first developnonts are just 
becinnxr.,: to taire r^l^cd^ -V/e at the National Science F5undation*s 
Office of Science, information Service have a keen ^interest in 
their dcvelopr.crtt^' ' ^ • . * . 

SpcaViihj^, as a. scientist I l^riow that rny need' for information goes 
much boyond. a iisu of rofcr^^fic^es T^hat. i::dy ,or may not contain the 
•^Jiisucr vo'tl.'j jr^ ::;'ic quucti:'n I. have in 'rinqt. ,For exraple, I 
r.av wmt to w tN'> Vcliii. • > Jint cf'h. c^-rtain substance. If my 
'tnl: .ii'i'.xoji .u r/lcc oa/;»t r^lvu thc'nw.lor, I wouldnH le too 
unKaiiv' i i .It'.c'.' Jli te'u i::e v/hotncr that inf ori^;ation exists or 
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.not, and if it does .where I could go to find it; not where I 
: could 'go to look for it, • * - 

The need foi direct access to the quantitative and factual results 
of scientific research is becoming nore sind more apparent, and the 
response, i-n terns *of the growth of new information systcns th^t 
delivery scjc-nt.lf ic ci^.ta in addition to bi'^liographic data is 
significant. . w'nat t-ais means to library cix^rations deT>ends, of 
course', the extent of Individual librar/' s^ involvement with 
these devel'-.plng ccr.plex systems, . „ 1^ ^ 

.Finaliy a^tilef ccr^nent on the 6th service, that is the ability 
^ to perforrrr a synthetic operation, on sevei'al data bases • 

There are. ai. lo^z% t\iO general area^s where I think this kind 

•of service will be used. - One area is "chat of scien*tific-techJiioal 

prc'^rain mar.n^crr.ent where. there .is .a re^al need to obtain current ~ 

inf ormal^ior fraa a variety of sources rapidXyl t 

Dr. Ulrichscn and I were tallun^ just yest3rd,ay about an inter- 
csting cxrji.rle ci' this that we uight co.imcnt on during the 
discussion, retiod. ' ' 



The other^a/ea is :i ore -closely related to basic research' Q.nd 
night be c"-.lcd fun ]'i^~ct:t'il-c;;'nthosis research;. The clos'e*st things 
we iiave to .nis t>.Jv ''i*^* Critical r:e7iews-, ,otate of the Art 
our^narios, Mid Cc: ^^iXaulonc of Cri'^ically Evaluated Scientific 
Data. In ■''tf e' future 1 'heiieve this Vdul oi' activity will becor.e' 
a r.ore hi/i.l; \'rl\ i -onr. cf cclQatiflc creativity^ 'and hif^hly 
Sorhiijtica*A J infer. '..ion s:;Sto:::s will evclve to provide, the . * 



necesr:'al*y- u:ol;^. 
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.FOREIGN LANGUAGE SKILLS IN FEDERAL AS^^I^S r 
A PROGPSS' REPORT . 
Richard J. Erb, Translator 

» 

* 

Bonneville Fewer Administration 
Portland^ Oregon' 



ABSTRACT: 



This paper gives a short review, of a proposal^ ina4e at th e' 19 71 
Li bleary Workshop. Tfie proposal dealt wiih compiling a list of 
Federal employees with foreign langioage abilities. ~\Progress ^ to 
date is shown. Finally an appeal is made to Librarians to ^ 
participate in extending the list to agencies not previously 
included. 



The need of a list of Federal employees with foreign language 
, abilities" has been apparent fdt 'some time. Thus, the proposal, 
at the 1971 Library Workshop,* of compiling such a list' was 
welcomed. Librarians of the Interior and Commerce Itepartraent 
cooperated euid pirpvided a nucleus for a publica'tion containing 
a substantial number of persons with language. skills. 

The o^^ginal proposal was, in essences Librarians determine 
the forejkgn language resources in their agencies. These resources 
are poole.d, providing a quick access, for a^l librarians to'perso'^ 
proficient in foreign languages. This list id- 'intended to ^ useff 
as a taol, supplementing other method^ in use by iL^rarians dealing 
with foreign language materials. (l)« , - ^ ' O ' 

It v/as l>uggested at the conclusion ^ the 1971 Liferaiy^ Workshop 
that the next workshop., sessfior) dealing with trans]^ations include 
a repeat on progress ra^e toward developing this poo]|. * ^ 

The presfent copy of "Forei^ Language Skills in »f«deral Agencies"^ 
is the i:e$ult't>f the first siirvey tak^n in tH^ Commerce and the ^* 
^Interior Departments. {2)- Twenty-five tlangmges are inc3fcde(i * 
in this edition, French, German, Russian, and Spanish skills ^ • 
being* most^ prominent. But you will a^p fin*d an .occa^lon|^ 
fellow Federal employee with such* language loiowledge'^ae Cninese, 
Japanese, or Turkish. An imipbrteint feature oS this list isHhe . 
inclusion, when applicable, of the ^eld pf SpeciairjgfeLtfon of I 
fth^ participants. This can be valuable to the libraiSkari when, • 
the subject matter is not of the»-generali- type. ^ % ^ 
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Naturally we have to update our list periodically. (People ; • 

retire, move, quit, etc.)» I Accept Sfevisions for updating 

any time. ^ ^ ' , . ' * . 

Of course to gel the most out of 'our list we, should include 
employees of as many departments and agencies as pt)ssi/ble.» 
Therefore,! appeal ;bo thobe of ybu who have not participated 
in t^e past to_ look into the language resources of your agency 
and submit i;he names* Naturally incV^ision in '"Eoreign . Lahguage^^ 
Skills in Federal Agencies" is voluntary; In addition partic-y 
ipants being employed in capacities other than translation, 

they must not be asked to do extensive translating. ,> 

" ^ — - - J- ^ 

V/ith this I submit this issue of~^*t'o reign* Language Skills in 
Federal Agencies*^' to you, hoping that it will be useful to you, 
help you in your work and make you more effective. Your comments 
and suggestions will be most welcome. - 
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THE^ FEDERAL LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE (FLIRT)^ 



JTohmPinzi \ f , • 

President, Federal, Librarians Rqund Table 

Librafy df Congress , * ' ' 

Washington/ D. C. 20540 

1. .Bormation of the Federal Librarians Round 
Table and its goals. 
'*2. Activities and development during the .past 
year. 

: 3'. Current efforts a^id goals- and prospects for 
the future. • 

The Federal Librarians Round Table, now nearly a year and 
a half old, was conceived as a jneans for the gatliering, within the 
American Library Association, 6f member librarians working, for * 
Federal establishments to enable them to exchange information and 
work together toward the distussion and solution of common * 
problems. • As other similar rpund tables, FLIRT is a professional 
group )tfithin the structure of our national professional associ- 
ation^ and while it shares the goals of that association it also 
pursufes the goals., interests, and -problems which are' more specific 
of the federal -library community./ Robert Severance, Director of 
.the Air For,ce University Library', Maxwell Air>Base, Alabama, and 
Stanley *Bougas, Librarian of the Department of Commerce, provided 
both the impetus and the spade *t^ork which led to the formal 
organization of the Federal Librarians Round Table on June 29, 
1972, at t}\e Annual Conference of the American Library Association 
in ChijCago. Tlie first president of the Round Table was Stanley 
Bougas', who proceeded-to organize it iloftg the' lines^ we* hatVe today \ 
and who started FLIRT on its promising career. The secretary of 
t^he Round Table, for that first year, was Michael Cos^eilo of 
Pifcatinny Arsenal. This^^r, the vicerpresident and president-, 
elect is Joseph Price of the Library of Congress and ,the secretary 
is Barbara Ivey of the Academy Library o£ the Department of the 
Air Force. ... 

<, During th6^ first yeajr^-.'the constitution and by-laws, of 
the group were drafted and approved, ^ nei)?3letter, the F|JR^ 
Newsletter , ^was got under way and three issues of it. were published. 
Since its beginning, FLIRT has held Executive Committee and Member- 
ship meetings at both the ALA Midwinter Meeting in Washington, D.C., 
and the annual ALA Conference in Las Vegas. Similar meetrings are 
being planned for January and July 1974. Program meetings for the 
membership have included reports by Edwin Olsen and Rosemary Merritt 
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^ of the Center'for Educational Statistics of the U.S. Office of 
Education on the on-going survey of federal libraries; by 
Catherine D., Scott of the. National Commission on Libraries and 
Information SdiLence on the history and activities of tJhe Commission; 
and by Patri-cia Berger, U.S. Patent Office Scientific Libtary, on . 
guidelines for the redistribution of federal library resources and 
collections during periods of reorganization. 

As of May 1973, total membership, was reported by the ALA 
\ head office at about 240, a number which I hope has since' increased 
' and will continue to increase in years to co»e. Dues are at present 
. $2.00, payable with the ALA membership fee. This currently 
^constitutes an annual income of about $48(i: a :^ather small sum these 
' days, especially if we continue to produce and issue the FLIRT 
\^ Newsletter thtee times a year. In order to plabe ourselves on more 

, solid fiscal ground, it is my" indention to propose to the membership 

and the Executive Committee that our' by-laws be amended to provide 
for/ annual dues of $3.00 rather than $2.00. This^^will 'be a very 
moderate increase, but enough, I hope, to' give us a safer margin. 

The three FLIRT newsletters have proved to be a very 
valuable means of communication and information. We plan t)o 
continue issuing the newsletters, but in this we need the. active 
^assistance and cooperation of the membership. We need contributions 
of articles, news, suggestions , and a lively participation in 
discussion. Please keep this in mind and send your contributions to 
, either myself oi' Joseph Price at the Libpary of Congress\ 

Since its inception, the chief goals of FLIRT have been:^ 
» *• 

1. Promotion of library service arid the library 
** profession in the federal communis/. 

^ 2. Promotion 'and appropriate utilization of federal " 

library resources and facilities. 

3. Provision of an environment for the stimulation of 
research and development relating. to the planning,, 
development, and operation of federal libraries. 

In simpler and more direct words, the basic goal of the Federal 
Librarians Round Table, I feeU is-to supply both ^ focus and forum 
for professional federal 'librarians for an active Exchange of infor- 
mation^ and the discussion of problems of common interest., In 
planning our program for the current year, 1973-1974, it has seemed 
that aside from the preparation for'th'e Midwinter meeting in' 
January of 1974 and the Annual ALA Con^etence in New York, three 
♦maiivareas should receive t\}e highest priority: 
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1. The expansion of the membership; 



2, The consolidation and the sharpening of. focus 
of the role and goals of the Round Table; and' 

3. The establishment of all possible coordination 
and cooperation with other groups and associations 
with which the Round Table has interests in common. 

In line with this last point, I am aPeased to announce that for the- 
annual lALA Conference in New YorK^'irility, a cbmbined luncheon is ^ 
planned with the Armed Forces librarians Section, whose president, 
Stanley Kalku? of the U.S. Naval Underwater Weapons. System Center, 
Newport, 'Rhode Island, has been most coope3;:ative in the arrajigements 
The luncheon^ is scheduled for Wednesday, Jur5'vlj&^"^i^4 . 7 

Programs for the forthcoming ALA meetings at Midwinter 
and next July are now under consideration and will be' announced in 
the near futui?e in the next issuer of the FLIRT Newsletter . In 
these programs we^hope to bring to you topics of both current and , 
vital interest to federal librarians. 

The Federal Librarians Round Table has had a good start ' 
and it is off tp a promising future, but I want to stress once again 
that we need your support in joining the Round Table and in con 
tributing to its growth and development with your id^as,, your; 
suggestions, and your full participation. • 
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DATA BASES: WHAI^S AVAILABLE, SOURCES, LIBRARY CONSIDERATIONS 



Morton H. Friedman ^ 
Technical Information Officer 
National Environmental Research Center 
* Environmental Protection Agency 
Cincinnati, Officio 



ABSTRACT \ 



This paper presents a brief overview of b i}> liogra phi c' data bases 
that would be of interest to government librarians. Also d?.soussed 
will be types of services thaf^a Hbrarjlmay pffer to lisers whan 
dat^ bases, becone available. TVo appendices will contain sources of 
vendors .providing data base access^ and §, bibliography of sources 
'for an 'in-depth review of the over 150 available data bases • 



. 'Ht^DUCTION 



The subjegt of my talk /concepts Data'^pases — what^s avaiial^fe, h6w 
to find out '.about them, ^^:how to use them. I al?o' intend briefly 
tq discuss the effect o£*data brase^ on library operatiAjns.'/ There , 
are over 150 bibliographic data bases now on 'the Wrkfetj; by Decem&er 
the figCire could easily^be f75; and by next yeat reaph 259i. lUtfter 
fc,han discuss them all, I have pravided a short in^prpal bibliography 
of publications that should be helpfuJ, ^n learning alio^bt-most pf ,the 
available systems and some reccnMended .readings (Appendix 'A) ^ lJ6t . 
included are sources for ,£RIC Cieatin^ojuse infqlrmatdpn and* NASA./ 
regional centers. Appendix g <^ontains squrces fo.r tKbse who'wish %b 
•have a<:cess to search data bas^s on* a' per tepoinal hour charge or 
.for**, searching selected data b^es' of f-line on a p^^lr volume basis, 

My!^ assumption^ of this audienqeie* that* hd one^JCieeds ^ definition 'of 
the' informatidn retrieval terminology.. If thlF assumption is' not , 
correc-t^ please do not hesitate to interrup^t i&e ask 'questions. 
My p^lk today will summarize, the types' bf service that ar|p posfeibl^ 
with data ?bases "and briefly 'revle^ £0 of the 'more popular data 
bases vhich ^re pj?esently in use* by my libra'ry. .' They are repre- 
aentativeof the kinds of Systems that are ctrrently available* . 
Lastly, I will, discuss the effect of data bases dVi Idbrary service 
and iifatatrians: ^ . ^ " ' . , " ^« '\ ^ 

I hope to! produce an evaluation of different on^^line .systems, the 
^ualit^r of service from vendors, usefuinesa of the/ .data bases, and 
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the effect of tbese services on user-library interface at a later 
dafe. 

* ^ , SEARCH SERVICES* 

I would first like to briefly review the three general tjrpes* of 
retrieval services that libraries can offer with data base access. 

Pn-line Searching - \ ' . • 

On-line searching queries data bases instantly and provides imme diate 
response between the \iser and the data base. .Data base coverage 
deg.ends on the amount of information in the computer and usually is 
limited to the last few years. Besides quick response, on-ling 
searching is recommended as a way of testing for the presence of 
relevant material, or for refining a search strategy before going 
further or deeper into a data*base. 

Retrospective Seardiing , ' 

Retrospective searching, operating off line Cor in bdtchinode), can 
go back as far into ,the literature as the user desires ot to when- 
ever the data base was established. Turn-around time for batch 
searches may be frdm 1 day to 2 weeks, dependidg on the size of the 
files being searched. However, search results are forwarded to 'the 
xiser' throughout this period as they are processed. . ^ 

Retrospective searching is eiiq)loyed to search v^fy .large "files fn 
order to locate documents of interest to the user. These. searches 
are much more, in depth than the on-line searches and often cover . 
many more years. 

Current Awareness Searched * » , 

Current awareness searches cover either. the latest issbe and/or each 
successive current issue from a data base and can be used to give a 
continuous flow of information. 

The request is ^ructured in accordance with the researcher ts informa- 
tional needs'. On a regular schedule (such as weekly or monthly) this 
reqxiest is matched against an appropriate data base or bases* A 
request caxi be adjusted at any time to reflect changing requirements 
or professional interests. Selective Dissemination of Information 
(SDl) services' are a iprm of current awareness. The difference is • 
that SDI is narrower in scope and will contain more specific ai^d' 



edited citations • This is accomplished through* a custom-made pto-r 
file deJ^eloped specifically to reflect user requirements.' Current 
av?areness searches' are more general and reflect broader categories 
of interests such as "jnanagement , air pollution, or . electronic 
components." Current awareness aird^DI are often used by most 
information specialists synonymously.^ 



DATA BASES 

The data bases for review may be considered as our top 20.- We use 
another 15 in our library oh a less-than-regular basis. In addi- 
tion, I hope to add five to eight more withig^the next 6 months. 
• , * 

Analytical Methodology Information Center (AMIC) 

The AMIC computerized data base was est^lished in 1971 by Battelle, 
Cfolumbus Laboratories', Columbus, Ohio, under contract for the EtA. 



Each month AMIC adds to its data base approximately 200 indexed and 
abstracted current reports on methbds for determining the identity, 
concentration, and Ecological effects of pollutants, and measuring 
water quality. Subject areas, covered by A^IQ include biology, 
chemistry, instrumentation, micrdfeiology , and quality control. The 
data base has about 5,000 documents' in it. 

Biological Abstracts-Previews (BA-P) • , • * 

The magnetic tape of Biological Abstracts (BA), semimonthly, and 
BioResearch Index (BRI) , nfonthly , *'are available a full month ahead 
of publication. The BA-P/ tapes, published since 1969, are issued 
three times per month. • !me .BA and BRI tapes were also published 
in 1966. 



Tape records of 13-40,000 /papers, apd an average of 6,000 per isst^e, 
.were reported in BA, j^a 90^,000 additional papers were reported 



in BRI, an average of 7 



r500 titles pei; issue (1970). BA and BRI 



togerther contained appro^mately 850,000. document recor.d^,.. 



Approximately 8,000 
and territories are 
been^fejll^sified into 
areasy. Basic research" 
research articles such 
reports, bibliographies 
popular jouthals, are 



priiiary publications originating in 97>countries 
covered by BA-P. Research articles cbvered have 
fiioie than 580 subject specia^tiea-^ tin teres t 
articles are covered by BA, iut applied ^ 
$a letters, institutional §Xid government 
reviews, papers from Symposia and semi- 
c<l>vered by BRI. * . r . ' 
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CA-CcJndensates 



CA--Condensates is a weekly computer-^readable service that provides ^ 
the following searchable data items from the corresponding issue o^ 
Chemical Abstracts (CA) : Titles of papers, patents, and reports; f 
names of authors and assignees; bibliographic citations; and phrases 
from the CA issue of Keyword Index. There is no accompanying j 
printed version' of CA-Condensates . The service is designed to pro- 
vide the us^r with the capability to scan rapidly by title and 
)<*yword the pertinent content of some 250, OOO new articles and 
patents each year extracted from 12,000 chemical journals • 

Publication of the tapes began with Volume 69 (July 1968). Two 
volumes of 26 issues each are published perV^^^^ Over 1,000,000 
citations are now in this data base. 

Cataloging and Indexing (CAIN ) 

The initial CAIN tapes (three reels) designated '*CAIN 1969," contain 
42,667 records. The January 1970 tape records are included in the 
CAiN 1969 volume. Approximately 5,500 tape" records are produced 
monthly, depending on the number of publications received and proc- 
essed by the National Agricultural Library. 

Approximately 11,000 publications are covered by CAIN. Tape records 
are produced monthly and are divided among 18 broad subject areas 
providing bibliographic data concerning the literature of agriculture 
and related sciences. Journal articles, pamphlets, government 
documents, including USDA> state experiment' stations, and extension 
service publications, special reports,, etc*, received by the NAL 
are sources for entry of data on the CAIN |apes. CAIN contains 
about 100,000 records to date. 

Chemical-Biological Activities (CBAC ) * ; • 

Chemical-Biologi'cal Activities (CBAC) is k biweekly tape service 
sujjplied by Chemical Abs'tracts Service containing digests of current 
scientific articles related to the- field ofi biochemistry . CBAC 
covers the scientific literature thatr repo'tts the interaction^ of 
organic compounds with biological systems as well as related metab- 
olism and in-vitro, chemical studies. ^ 

« # 
About 600 journals are referenced in CBAC per year. Two volumes *of 
13 issues each plus ^Cumulative Indexes for each volume are published- 
each year, dating from January 1965. A total of 110,000, digests were 
published in the firs'! 12 volumes (January 1965 - January 1972); an 
average of %X00 digee.ts per volume. ^ 
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The separate printed copy of CBAC ceased i;i December 1971. It is 
contained in the first five section grou^ngs of Chemical Abstracts, 
the biochemistry Sections. This^ data base is also part of the 
TOXLINE system. ' ^ • 

' Computerizred Engineering Inde^c (COMPENDEX) 

COMPENDEX is the computerized version of the, Engineering Index. The 
COMPENDEX data base, containing the input to the Ei Monthly foireach 
issue from January 1969 to the present, provides rapid ^^trcess to over 
7,000 abstracts monthly, reflecting the" content? of 3,500 sources of 
worldwide technical informaCix^n and the work of 88,000 authors. It 
covers all fields of engineering and certain related fields of 
sciente and management, p^ertinent quality research and applications 
literature; assembles the various engineering disciplines side by 
side with interconnection cross references'; 

Users have the option of searching the complete -record (full test 
search) or searching selectively on chosen data elements: Subject 
heading and Subheading,, document ID number, author(s) ^i abstract 
number, code^. assigned to the CARD-A-LERT service divisions, 
access wo'rds'^ (whi^h are cross references chosen for the printe^ ^ 
versioii of COMPENDEX), and the free language terms. , 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC ) 

The ERICTAPES comprise the magnetic tape copies of the Educational 
, Resources Information Center' (ERIC) files, consisting of 30,000 
report resumes from 1966 on 12,000 journal article citation^ from 
" 1969 on, and a thesaarus. 

^ The Report Resume Files consist principally of resumes of research 
reports files by contractors and grantees on the results of funded 
educational research. The Journal Artical Resume Files contain 
resumes of journal articles on educational resBarch selected' from 
ovfer 500 education and education-related jdumals. The Thesaurus 
File ife a Complete Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors from, which subject 
fuM^ ^ij}^exing^|erms are selected for both rejiort .and" j wmal article 

resiimes * ' • - ' --^-^ - ^ ^-^ - * • , . 

^ Geological Reference File (GEO.REF) \ ' * 

GEO^RE'F is 'the data' base originated by the Geological Society of 
America, in cooperation with the Ainerican Geological Institute. 
The GEO.REF tapes ^ire available beginning with 1967. The biBlio-" 
graphic information, dates ,from 196^, , however. ^ The printed publi- 
cation correpsonding to this data base is Bibliography and Index 
of Geology. *. , * 
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This data base- covers world-wide literature of geology and related 
technologies selected from over 2,000 serials and special publica- 
tipns* * Entries are classified under 21 categories, which include 
such disciplines as Geochemistry, Geochronology, Paleontology^ 
Stratigraphy, and Structural Geology. 

- IFI/Flenuq Index ; * 

The ."Uniterm Magne%ic Tape Index" file contains references to all, 
U.S. chemical and related patents issxied since 1950. The file 
contains more than 7,000,000 references recorded from over 250,000 
patents.. No equivalent hard-copy version of this file is available 

Institute for Scientific Information' (ISI) Science Citation Index ^ 

The ISI Science Citation Index tapes (source and citation) cover 
th6, current literature of ^science and technology (including the 
social sciences). They contain bibliographic information about * 
the source articles, and also about the references cited in those 
articles, which are covered in the five sections of Current 
Contents, approximately 8,000 current items each week. * * 

Dating from 1964, coverage is conq)rehensive and includes all items 
(other than advertisements and ephemeral notices) (in approximately 
2,50,0 key scientific journals. 

File size in 1972 was over 2,750,000 records 't(source items) wi,th 
iptrpximately 410,0j00 items added per year. ' ^ y 

t . ' ^ - . 

Machine Readable Catalog (MARC II) 

N> ^ . ' ^ 

MARC^is the production 6f Library of Congress cataloging data in 
computer readable form. » The farmat'was inq)lemented in June. 196^. 
At present, MARC II cataloging data is limited to English language 
monographs, which also includes goveiniment reports/documents, arid 
conference prbpeedings. Plans for expansion to cover* monographs 
.in French and German are heing studied. MAR^C is available on-line 
and will, be used as lOie basis for NERC-Ci»cinnati library providing 
scientific and technical ca€aloging^ service to ^y jgPA iiferary that, 
so requests. . ' 

MARC is available on-line and tapes can be purchased from the 
Library of Congress. OCLC (the Ohio College Library Center) uses 
MARC and also the shared 'cataloging efforts of ahl of the members i 
to provide an e^itensive source; of Cataloged Material and holdings 
infprmation. . ' A i ' 
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MEDLIN E 

MEDLI^fg (acronym for MEDLARS On-Line) is a iTew service from' the 
National Library of Medicine. It provides on-lineibibliographic 
searching of biomecfical Journal literature. The data base includes 
more than 400,000 citations with index terms from 1,138 of the most 
important , periodicals indexed from Index, Medicus . 'Coverage is from 
January -1, 1969 to the present. MEDLINE Is accessed by telephone 
lines, aqd a nationwide communications network became operational 
early this year. Toll-free lines are prdvided to the MEDLINE data 
base in about 35 cities. Other cities pay charges to the closest 
node in the network. 

Interacd^^ye dialogue is one of the most important features when a 
question iSinitiated at a MEDLINE terminal. This allows a ques- 
tiorf to be negotiated for the best possible retrieval. Twenty-five 
citations may be printed on-line and- up to 300 citations may be 
req^u^sted for off-line printing at JSa^tional Library of Medicine 
with their high-speed printer. These will be sent air mail either 
the^'same evening or the next morning. 

Natj(;onal Technical Information Service (NTIS ) 

The U.S. Government Reports Announcements (USGRA) and the U.S.. 
.Government Reports Index (USGRI), formerly called the U.S. 
Government Research and Development Reports (USGRDR) , tapes are 
issued twice monthly, 24' issues per year; approximately 50,000 
document records are added per year. 

The National Technical Information Service (NTIS), foirmerly the 
Clearinghouse, for Federal Scientific ' and Technical Information 
(CFSTI), began making available magnetic tapes of its USGRDR 
beginning , with the January 10, 1970 issue. With Volume 71, Issue 
No. 6, March 25J 1971, the name of the NTIS's announcement journal 
changed from U.S. .Government Research and includes tedinical pub- 
lications of the Department of Cpmm^rce which are not research ^and 
development reports, as well as the research and development reports 
pr'eviously being covered. A similar change w.as made in hame to the 
'U. S . - Go^v^rtrtaent ♦Research anTi*;Deveropmeafe -Ref^orfes- I^idex (USGRDR-I) , 

* which became Government Reports Index (GRI) . 

• » 

Nuclea'r'^Science Abstracts (NSA) , 

* t I 11 4 

Nuclear Science Abstracts (NSA) is a semimonthly publication of the 
USAEC Office of Information Services, published by the USAEC, Tech-^ 
hical Information Center* There are issues per year. and per 
volume. " ^ 
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A total of 450,000 abstracts were published in the first 21 vdlumes 
(194.8-1967). The annual volxim^s now contain approxicaa.tely 47^000. 
abstracts each. 

NSA, as a hard-copy publication, began in 1948/ The first cdmputer 
files available began with. Volume 29, Issue No. 12, (inid-1966j. 
NSA provides the only comprehensive abstracting and indexing Cover- 
age of; international nuclear science literature. It covers scien- 
tific and technical reports of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
and its contractors, other U.S. Government agencies, other govern- 
ments, universities and industrial research organizations. In 
addition, books, cpnfer^nce proceedings, individual conference 
papers, patenrs^, and journal literature^ on a worldwide basis are 
abstracted and indexed. 

The tapes contain the primary docuinent citation ^ including ASTM ' 
Codens and abbreviatea titles, the title^of the article, additional, 
thesaurus-conli'dlled indexing terms and subject codes, location, of 
work, authors' names, and secondary citation, 

PANDEX - Current Index to Scientific and Technical Literature 

PANDEX - Current Index to Scientific and Technical Literatute pro- 
vides a comprehensive data base from 2,100 scientific, technical, 
and medical journals; 6,000 scientific technical books; 5,000 
selected •patents; and 50,000 U.S. Government technical reports 
annually. It covers all area s of pure and applied science, with, 
coverage beginning iir^^UT^ "Sach entry record contains manually 
Indesced or manually edited thesaurus-generated subject^. .PANDEX 
serves research requireinents not satisfied by single disciplinary . 
indexes but pifovides access to all literature of interest, to a 
discipline as well. - • . 

The index generated by PANDEX from this data base is divided into 
two areas: (1) Subject-entries containing full title, primary 
author, and periodical reference, arranged 'by all significant 
subject words and— stibarranged by all significant secondary words; 
(2) Auttior-entries containing »11 authors arranged alphabetically 
Tprimary author entries containing full title, all other authors, 
and the periodical reference) (secondary authot'clntry containing 
name of primary author and periodical reference). 

Psychological Abstracts < 

Psychological Abstracts, published by the American Psychological 
Association, Inc., Washington, D.C., is an important monthly bib- 
liography listing new books and articles grouped by subjects, with 
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an abstract of each item. Currently, the data base tapes cover 

from 1967 through current issue and include information from 600 . ^ 

journals. 

Searchable Physics ^Information Notices (SPIN ) ' . s 

SPIN files, covering all areas of physics and astronomy research, 

are available dating from July 1970, from the American Inst'itate 

of Physics. The monthly 'issued files constitute the machine^ • ' ^ 

readable copy of the .current input to the catalog of the ^^ationa^ r 

Information System for .Physics and Astronomy (NISPA). An average 

of 2,000-2,500 document records per month are included. Currently, 

65 journals are reviewed by AIR, covering 40 percent of the world 'p , ' ' 

journal literature on physics.. 

^ $ ' / ^ " 

Data filed on SPIN tapes include: Article title, authors, affil- " < 

iations; ttie journal title, voLdme date, and page 'number; the 
abstracts; keywords, subject classification numbers; and the bib- 
liographic references to othei/ articles taken' from the original 
papers. SPIN also contains the' reel and frame number of the ^ first 
page of each atticle published in f^ll text in Current Physics 
Microform (CPM) . Information cettte'rs subscribing to both SPIN 'and 
CPM can provide a current awareness alerting service for material ^ 
chosen to meet individual interest profiles with the full text 
r' backup for AIP publi3hed journals- from the CPM microfilm. 

gmithsonian Scienfce Informatiorl Exchange (SSIE ) , * 

SSIE annually collects 85,000 to 100,000 sitigle-page^ records of . 
research projects currently in progress.* The projects included 
in SSIE searches, are ffom public,' private, and government sources. 

Each record describes who supports tjK project, who* does it, where 
and when the research is performed. Th^ record includes a technical 
summary of the project.' This collection covers basic an(^ applied 
research in life, physical, social, behavioral, and engineering 
sciences. Infonnation is available in areas as specific or general 
as the requester desires." ( 

■ ^ TOXLINE ■ ' ] \ * ' \ ^ 

This new toxicology information system is an extensive cojiSction 
of computeri2.ed toxicology Information and data. It originates 
from the Toxicology Information Program of the National Library of 
Medicine. 
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,T©XLINE provides on-line literature searpf^g J&sxi, is 4^i^ed. to// 
serve /iiealth professionals working in t&fi areas of environmental'/' 
pollution, industrial or; occupational. .TieTaitjfi' and safeSy, pha^Eija:*-' 
col</gy,, toxicology, medicine, agriculture, and athey bioscii^ < 
,.4iscipXines. ' > / -C'''^' 

Tlie data base is actually a co^i;aatio5L of other' da ta^b;a:sys' con- 
tainijptg citations primarily, .most .including abe^ract^.^pt^^or index- 
ing terms, full text: state-ofrthe-a'rt report^^and i6^(^fiy data. 
Cotaributing input are ^he " f allowiE^: ./. '.-V, v 

^ The . Hayes File on Pestj-cides r— Iiicludde 'mot^'tbi^a 10,000 
citations of reports of health 'kspeci^^^^f '^^i^titiicfes with a 
v lim^.ted number of index terms and absti?acts. ' • <EPA, 1940 J:o 

i96]6.). ' , ' . / . 5 V ^• 

, ' A "</''/.♦ ^ ' . ' . 

HAfAB (Health Aspects of Pesticides. Abstract Bulletin) — 
Includes more 1^ than 8,000 abstracts pi report^ of the health ' 
abstracts of pesticides in' humans an4 anima>l^; poi6oniiig / 
' treatment, pesticide residue analysis and' inonltoring. (E?A, 
• ,i966-current)<'^ . . v'' ' , ^ • 

HEEP (Abstracts on Health/Effects of 'Envilronmental Pollutants) . — 
A compilation of abstract:^ and citations of reports on effects 
of chemicals otherfthaa. medicinals on! humans &nd animal^ and 
on analytical methddblogy. 

* * * . * 

CBAC (Chemical-Biological Activities'^ > — A product of^^Chemical 
Abstracts Service; it contains more than HQ, 000 clt^tsLons 
and CAS registry nxmibers. ' 

IPA (International Pharmaceutical Abstracts) * — A product of the 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists, it contains information on the 
" . toxicology of drugs, chemicals, an4 other pharmaceuticals. 

Water Resources Scientific Information Center (WRSIC) 

WRSIC has an automated data base for retrieval of over' 50,000 
abstracted entries froiu Selected Water Resources Abstracts, a 
semimonthly jqulniai. Edch abstract in^^ludes a full, bibliographi- 
cal citation and.»a set Gi jdescript;prs or iden^tifiefs which are 
listed, in the Water 'Resources Thesaurus. 
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The contents of /joie^se abstracts cover the water-related aspects of 
the life, physical, and social sciences and related engineering 
and legal aspects of the c3iaracteristics, conservation, control, 
use or ma^^gement of water| , . 
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LIBRARY DEVELOPMENTS 

Usage of .data bases in a library will.grea^tiy enhance reference 
, and research capabilities. Librarians can provide a full and com- ^ 
.prehensile. information product by augmenting the search results 
with information found irj standard hard-copy abstracts and indices 
or in-primary sources^ not included in the data bases.. 

Kow€?ver, librarians must be aware of the effect of data base avail- 
ability on collateral settees. • For example, we had to triple 
joumaj. subscription^ so that we could have access to sources most 
frequenf-ly listed, ,oa search printouts. Our interli'Krary loarv 
.activity more than do^^leid to reflect our need to obtain additional 
reference material • ^ We haM to acq&ire more reports and other, pub- 
lications on microfo''rms bfecause of Space limitations., Lastly, we 

' were forced td adopt a, better weeding policy so that the limited 
spac^ couid be .put to maximum usag^ hSf purchasing material to supple 
ment or ^omplenient the data bases. I^' 'addition, coffee breaks/ '*.|^ ' 
most travel, outside professional actiy.ities, and "the clubhouse <i^< 
ehvirohment" ^ve been severely limited* The lib'rariaQS work 

* hardejr than eyer before, on a professional level as neyer- before,^ 
and^ f e^. a part of the professional te^m as hardly ever before y^*;^ .'-^ 
I don't, think 'any of them would trade places with a librarian in 
a conventional libraty. In our library' the status of librarians ,^ 
'their professional acceptance, the favorable measurab£lity of , ^ 
service , "^the development of a recognized essential product and a 
self pride in work^^are direct' fall-out of d^ta base ^cce^sibilityt* ' 

• ' . , ' ' V * ■ ? ' 
I have ^not discussed technical processihg of circulation systeSi^^* 
because they are designed for in-hoiise us^ge-with little or' np^ " / *, 
direct- "user impact. -/Users are pot ^overly impressed when the;j see. ; 
^.book cafalog 05 get a printout of overdue boo\s. They feal "ait 
iagt th^ libraty' is using modern techniques." The /fact that the 
lib3cary Qan'funQtion belrter internally" has little efi'ect outside 
the library community. ^ ' ^ * ' ' ' 



3)ata b^s^s are a dif f erpnt 'anim2il> Users now*' can seeLth^ differ-'' 
.^ence in operat^ife tfia^: .matters to them-. ^'At last t^jii^ woAd of ^ 
. infomation retrieval and th^ accessibility to millions' 5f>pub,^' " 
lished documents, be obtained by simply walking 'in to** the 
library.. Librarians' will soo?n"^^arn about "the {lalo effect "/that 
, pomfes, wit4 *full 'professiona]5 st^us whenj^ this kind of sfen^ce c^J 
'be ofJEered. By, "the" halo ef fStet^' C*!^ mean' the*; respect of l^fes-'^' 
sional level users for the librariat^ awareness of the muyiitude 
'of available Ji^fb'r^iation, the ability to qiiickly ^incf- relevant 
. dq'cuiiientSj the kno^lfedge of ^ computer usage, and -the unique 



capabtrity to perform a comprehensive service by producing a 
product of value and^ meaning at a highly favorable economic level. 

I hope the nexf/tii^. I speak to this kind of audience the topic is 
"After data bases - what next?" and not 'Vhere did all the people, 
budget, and information requests go?" 
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Appendix A 

SUGGESTED SOURCES FOR DA^A BASE INFORMATION 

Sury^ of Commercially Available Computer-Readable Blbllagraphlb 
Data Bases , edited by Schneider, et al., published by the American 
Society for Information Science, January 1973. ^This is the publi- 
cation and a must for those int^ested in aix overview of the 
leading data bases. It provides information on sources, structure, 
size, coverage, costs, and other essential data. 

Volume 7 of the Annual Reviey of Information Science 'and Technology 
(edited by Cuadra) contains a comprehensive review (Chapter 9). on 
**Machine-Readable Bibliographic Data Bases." This review covers all 
known literature on data bases from"T969-1971, and describes 154 
data bases produced by 102 organizations throughout the world. It 
also, contains complete references to other s^dies and to other 
dat-^ bas^ literature. " ' v 

Library and Information Science Today (LIST-1972), editid by 
Wasserman et al., diescribes over 800 research efforts as of late 
1971. Many of these efforts involve the generation an,d use of 
machines-readable data bases. 

The United Nations Economic Commission of Europe (ECE)I and the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development I (OECD) pre- 
pared an Inventory^ of ^me English Language Secondary /Information 
Services in Science ^d Tfeohnology in 19 7r] It covers 100 organi- 
zations worldwide providing 141 information systems or services 
that produce machine-readable data bases. Fifty-six jof these data 
base producers offer their tapes on a lease or purchase arrangement. 
Most of the remaining. 52 data base producers offer searching 
services . 

The Handbook of Data Processing for Libraries , by B<^cker and Hayes, 
-ontains a useful inventory of data bases plus a discussion ^ 
Chapter 19) of automated information services an cy machine-readable 
ata bases . " / 

Trie Encyclopedia of Information* Systems and Seiy&lces > edited by 
Kruzas et al. (published in 1973), describes, p^er 150 organizatij 
lich 'produQe or use machine-readable data b^eg. 



^r^ctive Bibliographic Searcti: The Us^/Computer Intarfag^ , 
Lted by Walker, gives some good background information on data 
bate advantages, successful usage, attitudes of us^rs and soma 
representative success stories. Published by AFIPS press in 1971, 
itlstill contains worthwhile reading material. 
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Appendix B 

"REPRkaEOTATIVE VENDORS OP-^lJ^CA BASE SERVICES 

. . • > 

1. Axialytical Methodology^^ljiformation Center ^ ' 

Battelle Columbus Laboratories 

505 King Avenue 
I Columbus,' Ohio 43201 

Mr. Robert L. Little, Project Leader 



2. Air ?ollution Technical Information Center 
National Eoyironmental Research Center^ ^ 
Environmental Protection Agency ]/ 
Research. Triangle Park,* NortJ^Carolifta 27711 

Mr. John Knight 



3. Central Information Reference and Control System - On-line 
Department of the Air Force 
-Headquarters, Foreign Technology Division 
Wright Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, 45433 

Mr. James Shawley 



4. ENVIRON 

Data Systems Branch 
.Environmental Protection Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 20460 

Ms. Marguerite Hall, Proj-ect Officer , 

5. National Library of Medicine. ^ 

Library Operations, Assoc., Director for Lll>.rary Operation 
860p Rockville Pike ' ' 

Bethesda, Maryland 20014 

Dr.^ Joseph Leiter 
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Appendix B - Gontinued 



U.S. Department ,of Commerce 
National Technical Inf ormation- Service 
^. Springfield, Virginia 22151 

Mr. Edward J. Lehiaarm 



7. Lockheed Palo Alto Research Laboratory 
5251 Hanover Street 
Paid Alto, California 9'4304 ^ ' 

Ms. Frances L. Grant 



Science Information Assodiation 
3514 Ply^rs IJill Road 
Kensington, Maryland 20795 

Dr. Robert Landau 



Smithsonian Science Information Exchange 
1730 M. Street, N.W., Suite 300 
Washin^top, D. C" 20036 ^ 

Mr. Lawrence Wilis ton - 



10. Systems Development Corporation 
2500 Colorado Avenue 
Santa Monica, California 90406 



Dr. Carlos' Cuadra 



11. ^^ Solid Wa^te Information Retrieval ^System (gWIRS) 
Office 61 Solid Wapte Mai^agement Programs 
Room '631, 1835 K §treet, IT.W. . : 

Wasliington/D. C. 20460 



Mr. John donnolly 
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12. Informatics, Inc. (TOXLINE) 
6000 Executive BQulevard 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 



Mr. Marc 



rer 



13. Water Resources Scientific- Infozrmation Z^^^s^ 
• Office Wdter Resources Research ' 
U^S; department of the Interior 
Washington, D.'jC^ 20240 • \ 

Mr» Raymond Jensen 



jL4. Toxicology Information Response Center 
Oak Ridge, National Laboratory . , 
P. 0. Box Y 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 37830 
Mr. Robert Beauchamp, Director 



15. Nuclear Safety Information Center 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory - ' « 
; P. -0. Box Y 

Oak Ridge, -Tennessee 37830 

Mr. William Cottrell, Directbr ' 



16. Biolpgical Abstracts 

BioS^:iences Information 'Services 

2ipO Arch Street 
/ . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . 19103 
/ • ^ \ . 

■Mr. William Hoida 



17. Federal Aid in Fish anc} Wildlife 

Denver Public Library Service Building 
2100 Wese Mississippi Avenue 
Denver'; Colorado., 80223., 

Barbara Wagner 
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18. ' IIT Research Institute (Illinois Institute o| Technology) , 
'Computer Search Center / 



.,10 West 35 Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 



/. 



Mr. Peter Schipma. 



19. University of Georgia 
532 Hartford Building 
100 Edgewood Avenue, N^E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 3(>303 

Mrs . Margaret Caughman 



University of Georgia \ 
Office of Computer Activities 
or Computer Services Division 
Athens, Georgia 30601 

, Mr. John Edwards 
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Ohio State University 
Mechanized Information Center 
10 Lazenby Hall 
1827 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210' 



/ 



Lehigh University 
Mart Library 
Bethlehem, "Pennsy 



Dr. Donald Hillm^ 
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THE NATIONAL TRANSLATIONS CENTER 



Lois E. Godfrey 
Assistant Head Librarian 
University of California 
Los Alaiuos Scientific Laboratory 
Los Alamos,^ New Mexico 87544 



ABSTRACT: A description, is given of the National Translations 
Center, its history, collection, services and funding. Its rela- 
tionship to other sources- of translations is discussed. The 
involvement of the Special Libraries Associacion in the currei;t 
financial problems of the tenter is described, and possible courl 
of action in behalf of the Center are mentioned. 

I. THE NATIONAL TRANSLM'IONS'c'eNTER : WHATSIT IS, AND ^vliAT ,IT ISN'T 

The NationaL-^anslatibns Center (NTC) is th^ largest institution^ in 
the United States for information concerning trafislations into Eng-- 
lish ^rom the world literature in the natural, physical, medical 
and social sciences. Note l:He plural form of the word. Translations 
in its natae. The Center deals only with transl ations ; it doe^ net 
engage in the activity of transl atipn . 

NTC is -a unit of the John^Crerar Library in Chicago, funded in pc;rt 
by John Crerar* in part by libraries which purchase its publications 
and services, and, until recently, in part by the National Science 
Foundation. Operation of the Center costs about ,$150,000 per year. 

Private companies, individuals, trade organizations and government 
agencies all contribute translated documents to'r.he,NTC. Marty 
organizations donate all of their translations; a few industries 
are exceptionally well represented^ in the collection because active 
research and dr^velopment organizations within the industry have 
discovered, that useful translations are ava.ilabie at NTC, and they 
contribute more in the same field. The narae of the contributor of 
each translacicn is removed tefcre the translation is processed, so 
that coupetitors cannot identify each otfier's contributions and 
fields cfe-^ current interest. 



V 



The nuribet of translations now available at NTC is over 200,000 
of which over 17,000 are patents. In adiiition, there are records' 
of the location of ano^er 200,000 available from other sources. 
These translations intoSaalish are ffom 36 languages, with a 
"Hiajority froi: the Soviec U^vt^on^, Japan, Germany, Italy, and vari- 
ous east Europo^n coun t r i esT' >\l:yQ^t 5,C00N^anslations vere con- 
tributed to the Center last year; rSvpOO wer^ cataloged and 
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indexed. The value of the translated, niaterial is estima-ted to be 
about $25 million. ' . , 

All of the translations at NTC, and all those it learns about, 
are indexe'd by author/and source of original piib-lication (journal 
citation, patent number, etc.) These indexes enable the staff to 
answer about 9,000 inquiries a year. ' 

When a copy .of " the translation exists at NTC, it, is supplied, for 
a fee, to the requester. When another source of the translation 
is known the "sourceMs iidentified for the requester. When no 
source i^ known, the requester is so notified^ 

One very important part of NTC .service is the publication of the' 
now-mopthly Translations Register-Index , which lists the newly- 
available translations by subject, and by the source of original 
publication (citation).^ A subscription to this pe^iQidic^Jwill 
,keep one abreast of newly translated information in his^ ^ience ^ 
or professix>n. . . s 

II. HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL TRANSLATIONS CENTER, 

NTC has evolyed intq its present important role from a small start 
in 1946 when bhe Science-Technology Division of the Special Li- 
brari-fes Association (SLA) began to collect and catalog unpublished 
translations. It was then, and till is, a cooperative effort, in 
that those who use the collection also contribute to It. . - 



In 1968 SLA relinquished^ its sponsorship to the John Crerar .Library. 
At that time, partial funding was obtained from the National Science 
Foundation (NSF) and there was no reason for SLA to be a middleman 
between NSF^and John Crerar, the operating agency. \ 

Interest in the Center has grown, to the point where many organiza- 
tions are now represented on an Aivisofy Board which offers guid- 
ance to the Center staff. These organizations include? Amei'ican 



, Chemical Society, American Geological Institute, American Institute 

of Phkrs^ 

brary Association, American Mathematical Society, American Nudlear 



w^ww^wwy , C3 ' \ . , 

of Chemical Engineers, American Institute of Phk^slcs, American Li- / 



Sociiety, American Patent Law Association, American Society for 
Information Science, American Translatiors Association, Association 
of Research Libraries, Federation ^^sAmerican Spcieties for^ E>.pef-^^ 
imental Biology, Instrument Society oK^merica, Medical Library ♦ 
Association, and Special Libraries Assocra^ion. , * ' • . 




It was understood that NSF funding would not continue indefiaitely , 
and some steps were taken toward making *NTC self -supporting. How- . 
ever, NSF funding- was abruptly terminated last fall, so t^e Center 
is now operating at haif-staff , an^ Translations Register-Index is 
published half tfs frequently as in 1972. ^ 

.III. ^HOW NTC RELATES JO OTHER SOURCES j^F TRANSIATED^^ MATERIALS. ^' 

NTC is a primary locating service for translations. It fells copies 
of those in its collection. It knows about an etjual number else©- 
where, and refers requesters to the appropriate soutce .which might 
be: . , . ' ' 

' ^ c ' ■0- 

A. Independent/Commercial Translators. 

Many independent/commercial translators send NTC 4 notice of thet 
translations that they have made, and which are available- f^om 
them. NTC includes a record of thesd in its indexing system.' ' \ . 

B. National Technical Information Service (NTIS). >^ 

This agency of the U. S. Department of Commerce is the soui^ce of * 
many translations ^ai^d for by the federal government, including 
those of the Joint Publications Research Service (JPRS) which^ is 
a very active translating agency. "i^TIS is also working toward a 
self-support, but is presently heavily subsidized. Translations 
axe a small part of the NTIS collection, and, a& is ^true .of* 
government tTBports and other items in its collection ji saleable 
ft^s are sought out f^r announcement and indexing; soifie items 
thOiught not to have a market are never announced. Translations 
which are announced in NTIS Government Reports Announcements are 
indexed by ai^hor and subject, 'but not citation, in Government 
Reports Index! NTIS' has no pa,tent translations; translations ' . 
made by or for ^ the Patent OffiVe are sent to the Natibnal Trans- 
lations Center. Nbt all other government agencies seiid their 
^translations to NTIS, either. One agency regularly sends ±tk 
translations only to England for deposit. , , \ \^ ' 

* * , i . 

C. Technical Information Center of the Atomic Energy Commission 
, . (Tip). • ' . • 

0 • 

The TIC,arrang€|s for translations of books, journ^s, and other 



publications' of 
AEfC and non-AEC 



A^C-wide interest; it acquires translations, both^ 
sponsored, within, the subject scope o KiNuclear 
Science Abstracts -(which it publishes), and attempts tK decrease 
duplication of translations by coordinating translation p^jects 
carried on by ttie Commission atid its contractors. Copies o^TIC's 



tranfelations are 'sent to for sale, a^d catalog cards for 

them are, sent to flTC,*^ the* Central Intelligence Agency, and CID- 
Tfansatym in Luxembourgj; NTC includes a record of these in its 
indexi^ systeto. TIC anriounce'§ all in-process and completed 
translations in th« USAEC Trafislatioa List > AEC contractors are 
expected to tontrib^t^ their translations to TfC, and many also 
ser^. a copy to, NTC. : , ^ 

g» British Library Lerj^ing Division (BLL) ^ ' ^ 
formerly tlfe Natiotial Lending Library (NLL) . 

The, BLL collects translations into English produced by British 
government organizations, industry, universities and learned 
institutions. These areglisted in BLL Announcement Bulletin . 
They are indexed at ,the BLL, but no published index is availiable. 
BLL cooperates with NTC in notifying it 0^4. translations in its 
system, and- by providing copi^ of approj^imately 80% of its 
transla'tions to NTC for incorporation iitto the Center's collection 
^and indgSces. The other 20% ,are incorporated into the NTC index^ 
only. * . • . 



thers. 



Some cooperation an notification of translations availa^e is also, 
carried out with the National Research Council' of -Canada, the 
European Translations Centre in th^ Nethetlarids , thte Commonwealth 
Sciei\tif^.c and Industrial Research Organization in Australia, ^hd 
the Indian National Scientific Documentation CentrV in Delhi. 

IV.* WHY THE RIO GRANDE CHAPTER OF SLA^ECAME INTERESTED IN THE 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF* THE NATIONAL TRANSLATIONS CENTER. . 

Many members of the Rio Gran'de Chapter of . SLA^* which covers New 
Mexico, Arizona, and paVts of southwest Te^as, are employed in 
scientific or technical research establishments. We encounter 
r^auests f<fr translations of foreign materials as a regular part 
onour daily work. We find searching for thg existence of trans- 
lations time consuming and often frustrating, especially when we 
afe looking for a translation of » something several years old. 
We decided that w[e would l^^e- to talk about our problems with 
others who have the same experiences, andi so set up a Regional 
Workshop on Translation Services in Librarids, which was held in 
April, 1973. Knowing the vAlue of NIC* we ksked its director .j 
Mrs. Ildiko Nbwak^ to participate. We thenj found^out about the 
funding cut ino travel money!). We paid her expenses, and she 
did attend. tne workshop. ^ 
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The f;t/ty-eight participants were reall^^ concerned wltlj'NTC's 
plight, and urged the Chapter, as /^rgani-Eers of the workshop, to 
bring. this situation the attention of SLA. .At the last workshag" 
session there were several proposals for action. acted as; re- / 
- corder of those suggestions, ?Uid with the Chapter's approval, . 
followed up in presenting the matter to SLA's Board of Directors 
and Advisory Council at the annual conference in' Pittsburgh in June," 

, We asked specifically for the formation of a special committee on 
translation problems, to focus the effortis of concerned members on 
the, maintenance af .the National Translations Center and on related 
matters. 

That committee was appointed in' Augv{st. Its chairma;|i is Betty 
Brociner of MIT Lincoln Labs. ^Othef members are Elizabeth. Kraus of 
E astman Kodak, Evaline Neff from the Rochester Regional Research 
Library, Calla Ann Pepmueller of Sandia Labs., and myself. Other 
' members or consultants to the committee may, be add^d. The chair- 
man is in touch with^NTC in the persons pf William Budington, 
' Director of the John Crerar Library, and Mrs. Nowak. 

^\ 

y. -WHAT NEXT? 

The. SLA Spe^ffal Committee on Translation Problems wilis^meet, and 
will consider possible solutions to th^ financial crisife at NTC. 
Among the possible solutions will be these ,suggested by 
regional wor^kshop participants? ^ 

a membership system for NTC 
higher charge for publications and seirvices 
__4)ubriclzlnY'the problem 
publicizing the Center 

increasing the input of federal government 

sponsored translations to NTC 
contractual arrangements for translation handling 
. , and/orr indexing. 

• ■ X \ 

* I would be happy to hear your suggestions? I would be hapbier - 
still if you went back to your libraries anfd found all thd ^trans- 
lations you've had made but haven't previously shared with ^nyone, 
and bundled them off to NTC for their collection ... and if^you 
will pick up an order blank and- subscribe to Translations Register- 
Index , which you vjilX find an invaluable help with translation 
searching, and helpful for current awareness of foreign literaturef, 
too. , 
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^ V/hy Multiple Media ? 

James A. Greenhalgh ^ 
Fort Worth District, Corps of Engineers 
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What is ihofiia? Is Of neces/ary ' that librarians become acquainted 
with and Incorporate variou/ types of media in Fe^deral Librai4es? 
This /dJ//dussion will include these questions by a review of the 
information explosion, current infonnation, and media effy^ct. Soi 
other aspects of media will briefly be covered./ 



ff/^ct. 






In d9'^^e3:^ing this message on multimedia, the panelist feels that 
thee^^participating should come to an understanding , of the meaning 
of "multimedia." What does this word mean i to you? Do you have the^^ 
same feeling for this word as the pkhelist and the other librari Aris 
in the room? The basic meaning of inis word is probably very ^ 
similar to each of us'. When we start getting into a deeper meaning, 
our experience and background , start playing a paart-as to how we 
really feel about multimedia. Multi means many, and medi^ is a con- 
veyor of a message. In putting these two definitions toother we 
have, "conveying a^'message in many ways." To come' to a^^^ilar 

erstanding of multimedia, the panelist will present^^ne illus- 
trations using the overhead projector. Thesp illustrationsS^U.1 
shOT how two people can comfnunicate, and how objects or things^-can 
onvey messages t® an individual or group. In our learning process 
we use our five senses. Our senses tell us Various things, but we^ 
are not always tuned into the things they are telling ua. As we 
look at questions and^/try to vividly W)rtray^, answ'er^ to OTir patrons, 
,what type of media baiii we use that will give the greatest \ef feet? 

^ ^* ) . • V 

s~ overhead^ transparency called' The Cone of^Experience will, shot^ , 
us ^e of the ways we can sharpen up the 'senses of thos# patrons^ \^ 
who.%sk questions.^ It can be seen tlhat the written or. spoken word^^^ 
^^^sn^t have too much effect^^on the learner. As we 'go down through 
the Cone of Experience the retention rate and lea^nin^ capabiWty, 
enlarges. In tele^oning to get .permission to irse this information, ^ 
it was found that tne Con6 of Experience ''is az- vory.^ ^tp ular and . 
important iter!. The ^^blishing compan;/ charges $5P«00 far those , 
who use this~4llustration.^ As tan! be se en by the chart, we learn * • 
best when we rlave' a sound and sight presehta^Jon sv^^i^as a moyi^ 'qj?^ 
audio film strip. 



1. Dale- Edgar, Audiovisual Methods in Teachi 
Rhi'nehart, and Winston Inc.,* 195^ )> P ^3^ 
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CONE OF EXPERIENCE 




Adopted. - U«d byJ'permlsslon of Holt, (Rinchart^ari^ V/ihytoft^Inc 
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"The transparency we have seen has brought out various types of media. 

There are many other types of media which m^y^be, applicable to Federal 
; libr^ies. , Cassette* tapes and recordings have possibilities. 'Cassette 
; players^.and tap^s could be checked out by our traveling patrons. 
\ They 'tould learn about their particular field of study while travel- 
^.|ing^alang in^thetr car. What about old ragged maps that our patroiis 
ffeei .are. priceless? These maps can be preserved. like this example. 

ChaHex 'dry mount press is another goo*d way to preserve maps. Micro- 
"fiorms are ^another source* of m^dia Federal librarians are going to 

be e^nf rotated: v/ith. Most of us have probably had some dealings with 

thpra aLready^. '^16 pajielist took the time to telephone the Naval 

Publications* Center to ^ask about microfiche being used- for military 
.j^nd Federal specifications. The Naval Publications Center is *pre- 

'^'isntly studying the pro^sed usage of microfiche. They will notify 

the Department of Defense 'in the near future as to their decision. 

The l^aval Publications, Center would appreciate the views and 
.^opinions of 'Federal librarians In regard to this, proposed microfiche 

cHange^^, iPicti^res are a vital part of our library. Each ipopth we 
rspotlight a different Fort Worth District* a^i/ity on our library 
bulletin board. There are various raulti^etlf^ materials and equipment 
'that could be used in our Federal librarie^ We as librarians 

need to be innovati^ve and come up with tne multimedia that will 
> best suit jDut particular library. 



obtaining materials roKTjge^ ibrary, ^e need to* know what the 
objectives qf our parent organizations are. Libi^ary^aterials 
that ,^^0' not have^ interconnection with the objectiv^of the parent 
orgarrization should not be obtained for the liW^]^. The Federal 
library and librarian that give -fefoe best service>^ll; not be cpn- 
cerned about having the largest computer. Tl{e real concern will be 
in understanding the o^^ec^ives of the parent organisation, ui^der- 
stianding, thp user/ and'%cpramunicating to that userti^ available 
resWrces- which are readj^^for him at the I'^brary'^. . ^ 

It is ,^ great privilege to live i^ this time and age eLd b^ \ * \ 
associ^M with the prpfesskon which is so fully engrossed .with infbr 
mationi' 'Iri''a stud^ done" by Dr. Jack Trunnell while he attended 
Brigham Young University, he demonstrated how human knowledge Is U ^ 
accuijiulating. .This transparency gives the results of ^;he study. 2* M ^ 
Books aiie great and thij3 panelist loves to read good bboks, but ' 
bboks are not alw.ays the beste informational source. One of ' the 
great di^dvantages of books' Is that the materiaL^ip. them is' out ^ 

2/ Dr. Jack B.'Trunnelli Something New Urtder.the Sun ,, (Provo:, 
Brigham Young University)^ p'2. ^ ; ' " ; , 
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SELECTION CRITERIA 

AUTtiENTICITY 

a^cur^te 

COST 

' * ' ' ' 

INTEREST' ; 

irftellectu^l cK^l^enge 



^ fle?;ible 

■ nRPTANIZATIDN : ' 
PWn\n\ CHARACTERISTICS 

dufgbiltty 

MPE * , ■, 

*^ coverage 

TFpWICAt ASPECTS 

toiie-color 

TIMELINESS 

' 4el\ver^ time 
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of date when they are published. Three large scientific book', 
publishers v^re asked how long.it takes ta. publish a book. If a 
publisher prints the author's mahuscript it takes about two months 
to publish/ .Going through the usual proces'ses it takes from nine . ^ 
months to a year to publish a book. An interesting sidelight con- 
cerning publishihg was .foxmd out. Many of the publishers are send- 
ing theil* book manuscripts overseas* to have thou printed. The 
labor is cheaper. Magazines, conference proceedings, mircoform, 
and telephone conversations are some of' the ways the most current 
material can- be obtained. 

After we have made a decision as to a type of material that is to 
be incorporated in the ^ibrary,** are~i;fiere any other criteria we 
need to look ^at before we obtain it? Some of these criteria are 
tfeken from the book Developing Multi-Media Libraries . 3\ jhis trans- 
parency shows the type of critejrfa that should be considered when 
obtafning our material for the library. , All of the qrit^ria does . 
not apply to every situation. Speed mayb^ a priinary needl for one 
. article and quality may be of greatest importance for another item. 

Storage and retrieval of multimedia is another great challenge to ^ ,^ 
librarians. There arfe; som^ exciting thirtgs happenihg with the-^ 
ctxitputer. The cdlnputer can be programed. to index by author,, subject,, 
^tnd originator^ or alinoat any other way. This operation, at the ' " 
present time, may be tod costly for a small^.or medium sized library. 
However, aimost all of our organizations now have' computers. that 
are available 'to us.' Storage^iand retrieval Is a very important 
aspect of 'the' library* process. Librarians get bdgged down in the 
•'mechanics of processing the- materials, but it is *"a necessary function> 

This great age we live in has a *'speed up", "get with it" tenor. 
' Inforaatibn and knowledge are ^oming to *us at a prodigious rate.. 
In order to channel the knowledge w^ve instead of damning it, we vas^ 
Federal librarians' need to. incorporate those multimedia mateiMals 
that will add to our efficiency and bring greater service to our 
parent organization* Our motto shotild be "the right media to the 
right person at the 'right time." Multimedia h^s qualities which 
books do. not possess. ^ Books have ^ qualities that multimedi^e does 
not. We need both. A real heed exists for multimedia and people 
who can control it.' The librarian's background of storage, retrieval, 
and service mak^^ him the ideal person. Our lack of interest and^ 
the need for multimedia specialization has brought about a void.' 
This void. is being filled by audio-visual personnel. If we as 
librarians don't* get on the band wagon, we will be tenders of books 
instead of 'being providers of information. 
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3. * Warren B. Hicks and ALna M. Tillfen, Developing Multi-Media 
Libraries. (New York: R. R. Bowker^ 197&),PP8 16-18. 
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SOURCSS OF FREE MATEJIIALS • ' . . 

' ./ ' • . 

-Educator? Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 53956. Th^s company published 
annually several guides vhlch are free or available for loan^free of 
'charge* . . 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Katetl^l5, > Division of Surveys and Field 
Services.^' George Peabody Collegia ,fo?> Teachers , Nashville, Tenn., 37203.: 



Free Learning' Mate 
Extension 




as^'roQm JUse , by Guy Wagner & Dorian Mork'. 
e'ge 6f 'l<^a, Cedar Fdlls, Iowa, 50613.. " 



Sangamon Source ;^«<J*fe«. Villa G^qve^ III* Any; of the following titles 
may be procure d^o^:--^^maJ.l ampunt-^o/ luoney. They have such publications 
as the Fre04^€ejrfralk About Oliy National Parks, Forests, and Historic , 
- Sites ^ Frge^j?gt'eriall5 of qi^ir>-Fifty States- : Free^ Posters , Charts^ and' Haps 
p-'-— ^-^ ^rces .pf S^gfeitcfe Hap^yialsT " ' " ^ 



and Fr\i 

Sources of Free and 
• P,0\ Box-iSe'', GV 



; xnexRjfijnsive Eduoatlon^i 




Materials..' Esther Dever. 



vVa.' 



^ourceg of Free and -IneKpenS4ve*^^3rchin^ Aids . Bruc^ Miller Publications, 
P.;0; Bok 369>RlVersid4,'"CaJifon>iB 92502; . , ' • ^ 

! Sources of Infpnnatit:>n' anrf UnusjSal Services ." Informational ^Directory . Co, , 
. 2t)0 ^eJest 57th SL. , New'York/"^^/; lt)019. ' ' *. ' - ' 

'4 ' " ^ . *^ - \ . ^ , ' 

*What^s F.ree . Sangamon Source Series., Villa GroVe, 111. -Quarterly,, $3. 00^,' 
'Describes all' kinds .of free -materials \currentLy available for schools 
and libraries. r . - \ \ ,'. 

NOTE; Many producers "of audiovisual iqatei^ials w^ht to vork closely with 
librarians so th^t.they. can jFind out what materials would be the 
best. They will iet librarian^ try o^ut som© of '»t;TieiT products . * 

> * o ' * 

FjOreign Embassies have* free materials, 

Many of the large tompanl.es will issue free materials upon request. 



APPENDIX II . « • . 

- ^ MULTIMEDIA BIBLIOGRAPHY .. ^ . . * 

(Stars represent those monthly issues which may;ba>^of interest to Jederal 
ItbrariaiTS.) • • . • * . ' 

* Abraws, Nick. ^ Audio-Visual Resource Guide > ed. ifew York, Friendship 

Press, 1972. - • ' j ^ 



* Brovm, James W. Audiovisual InstructioR;.' Media and Methods / A€hed, 
Yoirk, McGraw-Hill Boole Co.; 1973.- * ^ . < 



New 



Dekieffer, Robert E. and Cochran, Les^. ManugiL of Audio-r^isual Techrfique . 
./ 2d e'd. New York$ Prentice HallV 196^7,. , . ' ^ 

*. Diaz, Albert James. The Subject Guide to' Microforms in Print . Washington, ^ 
1 D.C., Microcord Educatli^n Inc, 1962. 

* EvensojQ', De^n Shamberg, Michael eds. Radical Sp^tware and' th"e~Realistic 

Hope Foundations . New. York, -Gordon Publishers, 19-72, 

^'Grogan, <Denls. Science and Technology: An Introduction to the Literature . 
Nfew ed. .fJamden, Shoe String Press,. 1973* 

^'^rovS, Pierce and Clement,- Evelyh^ eds. Bibliographic Control of Nonprint 
Media. Chicago, American Library Association, 1972. 

* Hicks, Warren B. and.Tillen, Alma. M. Developing Multi-Media Libraries . 

''Newjfork, R. R. ^oWker,'. 1970. 

* Kemp, Jerome ^. PlanMng and Producing Audio-Visual ^Materials . San 

Francisco," Chandler:, Company , 1968. 

* L'imbacher, James*^ Reference Guide to, Audiovisual Information . 1st ed. 

•Nfew York, R. R. Bowker, 1972.- 

*'McCarty, H'. an^ H§rtsel, Horace C. The Cooperative Approach to A-V Programs . 
Washington, D".C. DAVI of NBA, 1954. ... \ 

Martin, I6well A. "The Changes Ahead,*' Library Journal , XCIII (February IS*, 
196 8 716. 

♦ ♦ 

* 'Prostano, .EHnnanuel T. Audiovisual Media and Libraries: Selected Readings . 

LittletiJn, Colorado, Libraries Unlimited, In^*^ 1972. 

* Topper, Louis. "Some Problems and Pointers "for Those Introduclrfg AV ^faterials 

into;the Library." Wilson Library Bulletin , "(September, 1972) 42-45. 

* Trunnell, Jack B~. , Dr. Something Njfiw Under the Stm r. A paper presented 'at - 

Provo^ Brigham Young University (n.d.)« t ^ 
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* 'Voos / Lowell A. "The Information Explosion; or Redundancy Reduces the 
Charge!" College and Research Libraries , XXXII (January, 1971), 7-14. 

* Wittich, Walter A. and Schuller, Charles F. Audio-Visual Materials; Their 
Nature anjd Use . 5th ed. New York, Harper and Row, 1973^ . 



Themes of: AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION ISSUES 

Washington, ^D.C. : DAVI of NEA (Monthly Periodical) 

1973 Jan Educational Charge /Renewal 

* 1973 Feb Introducing the National Media Center for Special 

Education h 
1973 Mar 1973 Las Vegas Convention - A I^review 

1973^Apr Learning Resources for Career Education 

* 1973 May Media Personnel Development ♦ 
1973 Jun-Jul Las Vegas Convention ^ ^--^ 



Jan Learning Outside the School^ 

.* 1972^ Feb Instructional Technology 

1972 MaV National! Convention (Minneapolis) 

* 1972 Apr Telecommunications 

* 1972 May Visual literacy , 
1972 Jun-Jul ^ Convention 1972 ^ 
1972 Sep ' Schools Without Walls ' 

^ 1972, Oct Instructional Development by Design or by Change? 

1972 Nov * Learning Resources in Minorities Studies 

* 1972 Dec ^ Learning Resources and Evaluation 



1971 Jan * » Media and Social "Concerns 

1971 Feb Managing the Information Explosion 

1971 Mar-^ Teacher Education ' * ^ 

1^71 Apr Instructional Development and Currcula Integ'ration 

1971 May ^ Public Relations 

1971 Jun-Jul Audiovisual Instruction Meetings 

1971 Sep ' ' Consummerism 

1971 Oct ^ Health Profession - Education 

1971 Nov . \ Education - Technology the Cost of Education 

1971 Dec * ' * Instructional Development an Emerging Process 
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^ 1970 Jan "i^ J)avi and the Decade Ahead 

* 1970 Feb technology and Self-Inatruction , ' " 
, 1970 Mar riedia .to Teach Internatiional Devel-opment 

1970 Apr" . Media and Vocational Education ' • . 

1970, May Professional Education , \ ^ 

1970l Jun-Jul- ^ 1970 Davi Detroit ^ ^ ' > 

* 1970 Sjep Qassettes / - ' • 
197-0 Oct Facilities for Learning ' . , C\ 

^ 1970 Nov • • Reading ^ ^ ' V , 

' 1970 Dec * Media Program Management; '* '\ '> 



r 



1969 : . • Professional Education " 

1969 Feb * . Mathematics thrpugh Media ' ' - " . /. 

1969 Mar ^ Oregon Beckons (convention) ' - ' ' 

1969 Apr . Teaching Social Studies .vlth Media ^ ^ . , 

1969 May How One School System uses Media 

1969 JunrJul • . 1969 Davi Cdbvention- Report , ' 

* 1969 Sep ^ iTistructional Media Centers ^ 

* 196$ Oct . rVis ual ' Lijteracy New* Developments ' v 
1969' Nov 'The Role of Media in-'Special Ejiucation ' ' ' 
3,96:p Dec . 'Media .the Culturally Different ' 

— ' : — ' — ^ ' — ^ — \ — — ^ : ^' i 

1968 Jan , ^ ^ Media and the Huitianities • . \ 

* 1968 Feb * '* Industry 'and Education (Pre-convention Issue) ' ^ • 

* 1968 Mar ^. * Technology and Curripulum Planning ^ , * ' ' . 
19fr8 Apr ; ' . ^ ^ Local Production 

1968 M^y^ Foreign Language^, r . ' 

1968 Jun-Jul ^\ Report 1968 DAVI Convention 

* 1968 Sep^ " , ^ Products and Ideas . ' / 
1968 Oct*' \' .**»Ne)^ Teaching Strategies"- Development.^ 

1968 Nov ^ ' ^ Teaching Str;ategies ^ Implementation " ' -^^ : 

* 1968 Dec / ^'t Jele- Cqmmunicatlonk' v/ \ , ^ . ' ^/ 

\ ^ ^ ' . I 

■ , ~T r~i 1 , • V 

( / . * ' • 

' ♦ " * 1 ' ' * • * *' ' ^ , 

* 1967 Jai\ % ' 'Selectiba^and Evaluation of Med^a / • . 

* 1967 t'eb ^ ' ' Function^ of the M^edia Sjjeclalist . , 
, 1967 Mar * * • ' Convention' Issue • ' > 

* 1967 ^r , ' Computer Science; Automated Cata^loging and Booking 
, 1967 May Mediated Self-.^ns>truction > 

196,7 Jijn-Jul . ' Convention. Report' A- ' * 

* 19iE!^ Sep ^ ■ ^ Creative Utilization ^f Media \ ^ * , 
1967 Oct' .V ^ 'iViC:' Philosophy?- Facilities, and Design 

1967 Nov, . ' Education Television o ' 

L967 Dec' ' ' Media and Teaclier Education^ 
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*' * ' . - • 

X966 Jan Research and Development . 

1966 Feb ' Research and Devfilbpjaeht, II ^ / 

1966 Mgr Preccnvention Issue 

1966 Ap'r Media and Adult Education 

1966 May ' ' History ^d Geograph (tentative) 

1966 Jun-JiU : : Conveittion Issxje 1966 " ' 



1965 


Jarii 


1965 


F6b 


1965 




1965- 


f 

Apr 


■ 1965 


May 


1965 


Junvjql 


' 1965 


Sep 


i965 


Oct 


1965 


Nov 


1965 


Dec 



r 



Media and the Eciucatl'on of the Disadvantaged 
^Media's Influence on School Desiga 
"^The Media Specialist: Ag^nt ,and Object of Change: 
Preconvention Issue; includes AV Naine Change 
Aiidiovisual Instruction and the Language Arts 
The Systems Approach ^ ' 

Convention Report 19^5; The Media Sjjecialist; Agent 
and Object »of Clhange - r. 

Teacher .Educatiory , • ^ • . - ' 

The New* E(iucaticinal Legislation; Federal Legislation 
Affecting AV Instruction 

AV Programs at the Building^ Level - ; ^ ^ 
Professional Education and Certification 



* 1964 Jan ^ ^ How Effective Are Our AV Programs , ' ^* 
1964 , Feb'* Rochester, N. Y.: Preconvention 'Issue' , * ' 

* 1964 Mar . ^ / Ti;ends in New Media Materials ^ ^ . ' / , ^. 

* 1964 Apr Trends in New Media Equipment • ■ ' ' * \ 
1964 May Media Evaluation: Programed InstructJion 

^ 1964 Jun-Uul Internatibnal Cooperation j * 

* 1964 Sep Copvent^ion Report 1964: Creativity' and Instructional 

Technology ' ^ . ^ 

* 1964 Oct * Trends in Presentational Methods 

* 1964 Nov AV^ Administrative Patt;ems and Operational Py'ocedures' 
1964 Dec * , Social Studies , • . ^ 



^ * 1963 Jan ^ Role of fledia;" Guidance in a New Age: the Denver 

^ » • ^ , . Convention - ' c_ 

196 3\ Feb Programed Instruction . , ij * 

1963 Mar . ^ Calling all DAVI Hands to Denver ^ Preconvention Issue 

. 1963 Apr ^ " firemors ih the Ivqry Tower:' Innova'tions - Systems 

Approach Rapid Tempo Learning Response Systems 
1963 May - ^ Lpcal Production * ' - . . ' 

1963 Jun - Conventldn Pj^port 1963: Patterns, of Resp^onsibility 

for Communi cation ^ ^ 
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1963 sW., \ The Big Picture: 'DAVI, th^?rofessional Assocrlatipri' 

1963 Oct ■ /i. Resources* for Independent Learning • 

1963 Nov ' -The AV In-service Program: A^Clvgimel to the Classroom 

19^3 'Dec • Audio Materials ■ » ^ 



1962 Jan ^ . learning Theory " ' . . . 

1962 Feb , Preconvention Issue; Curriculum ' - ^ * 

1962 Mar * The New Mathematics • . * 

'1962 Apr Tool of the Times; Overhead Projection and Transparencies 

.1962 May y Spring Roundup; Mixed Themes 

1962 Jun Conventiori Report 1962: Our Educational Challenge 

in the Face of Current World Forces / 
1962 Sep Ay Specialist Professionallzation 

1962 Oct The New School (at the Building Level): Includes 

Instructional Resources Centers and Library . •* 
'Curificulum Centei?s ' • ' ^ ' ' 

1962 Nov^ , Mixed Themes; freaking fxpnj. Tradition: In^gludes* ' 

Cb^ents on Progress (Teacher Education, Peace«C6rps) 
>and a Bibliography of Language Teaching and^AV ' 
,1962 -Dec Mixed Theme: Educational Television . * • 



1961 Jan The Past^is Prologue: History and Future -of the< Ay 

^ Field Inclxides New Ideas in Film and Textbooks ^ 

Publishing. \ ^ ' * • * ' 

1961 Feb ^ What*s llew' -in Teacher' Educatiort ' * 

1961 Mar ' Precoq^vention Issue: Why Go 'tq Convention: Why Join' 

' \ DAVI? ' ' ^ , ; ' ' 

1961 'Apr ' V • " Self-Instructional Devices n< ^ " ' ^ " ' 
1961 May ' / Language Laboratory Sketchbook 

1961 'Juri ' Convention 'Report 1^61:' Assignment 1970 

1961 Sep . - , ; Portrait of DAVI * ' ' • . 

1961 Oct ' AV arid the SoeiaL Studies ' ' ' , v 

196 i Nov Experimentation at the Grassroots; Includes Automation, 

. ' Programed Learning, Classroom Simulators, ETV^ -^nd 
Closed Circuits for-Tkpes * * ^ *' ? * 
1961 Dec Standards ^nd Procedures ' » '\ . , 



1960 Jan ' - Year II of NDEA 

1960 Feb - 'Technology Ahead ^ ^ 

1^60 Mar Fishing for Ideas (Mixed Theme - Mostly Visual) " 

1960 Apr • Mixed Theme: Includes Focus on Vision and AV in India 
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' 1960 May Organizing for Audiovisual Services^ 

,1960 Jun Convention. Report 1960: Concent?:ating Educational 

— ' Forces - / 

J.960 Sep • Schdpl^nd Community 

1960 Oc| . ^ How TV Changed the" Role of the AV Specialist 

1960 Nov ' The Te'acher^ Speaks : Includes a §jecti^ on Language 

, ' Teaching 'a . 

1960 Dec Instructional Materials Centers ^ ' 



1959 Jan Special* Issue: Teacher Education^ ^ ' 

1959 Feb * Addiovisual Experiences for the Exceptional Child 

1959 Mar Precoijvention Issue: Includes a Section of ETV 

1959 Apr Summer ''School (Mixed' Theme) : Includes Projectors 

and CoxDmuni Cation 
1959 May _ , « Worldwide AV , 

1959 Jun ^ ^ Convention. Report 1959: Quality, Quantity "Education 

1959 Sep. . ' ^ Wha4:»Bc> We Know 'about Teaching Modem foreign 

Languages? _ ^ - ' 

1959 Oct-^- ' B^uilding AV_into_\he Curriculum / " - 

1959 Nov. * . -ETV »*59^^60 ' ' ' 

1959 Dec,.,-* . Mixed Theme: Includes Sections on TV and Team Teaching 

and *the Libra^ry and 'AV 




Federal Libraries 'and Ihta Bases — ' 
Current Activities and Trendg 

by \ ' . ' . 
r^adeline M. Hendersoi 
Staff Assistant for Cp'nputer Usag^ Infornation and Data 
Institute for Conputer Sciences arid Ife^chnology 
• • Nation^ Bureau of Standards 



' Abstract . ' > 

Ftederal libraries are in the ^vaiguard ' i 
^ of the developnent and use of madTj.ne-readable 
data bases, . Extension of such use^ to further 
. . the efficiency of library operations 'arid the , 

soepe of services to. tisers ^ . is being fostered • • 
by cooperative undertakings, Exairples of such 
^ activities include the'^ Science .Infonpation 
^Association program to ^provide oi-line access 
to various data bases, and the Ftederal- Libraiy ; 
Cooperative System Woric Group's experiment with 
on-line aocess to the shared cataloging data ^ ^ 
b^e at the 'Ohio .Col le^ Library Centei?. 

Intiyduction'^ ^jt ' _ - ^ . 

'emphasis this morning ^wili 'be on Federal library experiences 
with data bases, in terms of past and current activities, and a 
loo^L at . trends for the future'; I will not attenpt to be exhaustive 
in ny treatmerlrtr of such a broad subject area. Rather^ I yill try 
to ^ve some indications of v/here^ we've been,' and are, a nd mi^t 
go. ^ ^ 

Ftederal libraries and Information centers were among the / ^ 
early developers 'and users of machine-readable data bases . The 
National Library of Medicine's MEDLAFS pioneered tape services 
ill 1963. The Defense Documentation Center, National 'Technical 
Information Service, Atomic Energy ComnLssion and National 
Aeronautices and Space Administration have been cooperating for ^ 
sane y^ars in the exchange and poolihg of data bases. The NTIS 
files ' contain unclassified reports frpm government sources and 
from Industrial firms and academic institutions performing 
government-sponsored woric. The ERIC system, sponsored by. the 
Office, of Education, covers materials in education and educational 
research* The National Agricultural Library CAIN (Catal^o'ging ^nd 
Indexing) system is now available. ^ Smithsonian Seienc^ Information 
Exchange indexes current research pi^oject's in the life, physical, 
social and engineering sciences. Several of these services were 
described during the First Annual Intefagency Woricshq^N^ast year, 
you my remeirber. 
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And of Course, tha 'Library of /Congress has been .distri'butjLng/^- 
MARC tapes since Ma[rch"l§69-» Die service Bfegan irtth'Engllsb-, ; / 
langua^ mDnpgraphs,. dnd is being extended, bo cover •bthe^* .nateri4l$ . 
as rapidly ks possible, / ' • ^ - . ^ . ^ : 



Use of Data Bases 



Ffederal librarians have pioneered ih thQ use/pf these, ^ta 
bases and others supplied by 'p^fessi(xial "Societies and cqnmercial 
organizations. jV^in recalJdiig l^t year's Woricshop presentatioVis , " 
I suranirizfd the use of ir^Hiine-re^dafele dat^ bases, by respondents 
to the survey of ftederal libraries that I repo]f1:ed on in 
presentation tiiere: "A relatively, hl^ proportion (27 per cent) - . 
of the survey respondents said they 'use informtion retrieved frqn 
nachlne-reaa^le data bases to answer sohb. us5r inquiries, 'Sixteen* 
of these respondents have ferrainals on-^line to the data base$, the 
rest submit vriLitten, fornatted search requests," Bie daf^a bases 
so used indjLude ffeXARS (used by 1§9 respoidents), 'HXJ (122 users), 
NASA IiEOON*(53 users) ^ the Chemical Abstrafbts data base (33 users), - 
that of Engineering Index :,( 30 users), MARC records (2? users), and 
ERIC files (l6 users). As OE voted at ttiat tirre, since the fteder^ 
libraries responding to tlje' survey are not large, libraries^ "they ^ 
mu^t be considered in the vanguard in library use of these' tools • " 

Certainly a vanguaM experimenter is the library at the 
Boulder Labbratories of the Department of Comnerce. Joan Maier 
reported on. their experientes in ysing data bases jFor literature 
searches. She pointed out, "5hese services are' powei'ful tools 
when used Correctly.. .iie economics of "retailing" these services 
will have the j,eff ect of npking them available to eyery federaj. 
library vdiich takes the initiative tift use them. Ihe cost barrier 
will' disappear. " (1) . • ' 

ft' 

Science Information Association 



• V 



One of the means by which these cost barr^ierg can be lowered,, 
if ,not entirely dis^pe^. Is thix)u^ cooperative activities or 
or^nizations v*vich seek to share the costs of esl^ablishlng^and 
maintaining. data bases among a nunber of 'users. Ihe Science Infoi*- 
mati^ Association (SIA) was created as a nonrprofit coqD^ration to ^ 
provide such an oiTganization vehicle vrti^by. Government organization^' 
and individuals, for exanple, may, be pravided direct access thfou^^^ 
remDte terminals to an information bank consisting of a group of 
major data bases. Ihe program prbvides access throu^ conp'uter !^ 
systems at Battelle ffemDrial Institute Colurrbus Labol^atories and ' 
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Infornatics, Inc/to the^ files of the NTI S , Chemical _J t}stfCcts 
ODndensates .and.NLM "Ioy^^lIx^^^^^^^ at 
Bat telle i IrirorTi^tics^j:^erSEei^ Local laial-up telephone' 

access tQ the^afetelle and Inf^ormatlps systenB is available. in 
^over thJ^Jy^^lTiw , 1^ Unitfed States cities throu^ the facilities 
''of the^^Tishare CorporaMpn at .si^grdficantly lower costs than 
norrral long-rdistarice telephone rates . . ^ * 

Ihe bibliographic natjerial' 'includes accession nunbers, 
authors, titles, keywords, '.sub j^t cate^^ories, patent,nunbers, , 
source references, etc. ""ihe NTTS data base dating frOm Januaiy, 
1970 to the present contains agouti iSO^OtlO records. "Die CAC data 
base da1;;^g frqiri July ,.^1970 to' the presetit contains about '900,000 
records. Ihe TDXLIhE dat^ bases, cpnprised of, ^ toxicploglcally 
related data -bases dating from various times^ between I965 to 1973* 
coi^^ins ab'Gut 280,00Cr records, includir:)g, in most cases, fully 
searchable, abstracts-j^d Chemical Abstracts FtegtStry Numbers. Each 
data base is i^dafed on & regular, periodic bases. A|::cess to TOXLlNE 
is- also* available directly tiirou^ informatics. 
' ^ . / / ^ ■ ^ ^ ' 

. Ihp National Bureau of Stanciards in Gaithersburg.is a partic- * 
ipating rrBrrber of ^ the SIA'. At last yearns' workshop, I>IBS sponsored 
a demonstration of on-lin^ access via BASIS-70, the Battelle 
system, to the NTIS" data base as past of the. Department of Conmerce 
Libraries program. - At ^ that time the access was on a very experimental 
basis, but since then both data bases hav^ cpme Jip at Battelle and . 
the TOXLINE data base has been adde.dto the serviced Ihere are, now 
nearly a dozen users at'NBS, ^z^l^oJ^^ vhom are bench scientists. 

Ihe Office of Conput^ Inf^jiktion, Institute of Conputer 
'Sciences and Technology', is-, coordinating the Bureau's experiment. 
Ihe initial object! \te is to provide to^^crpss-section of the NBS 
staff, .including the Library, hands-on e^^eilence with such infor- 
mation resource^. \ A longsr^range' purpose of"" the experiment is to 
determine the feasibility- of adding I©S-create<^ data bases to the 
total system. ' , ' 

As the SIA-poinis'out, by sharing the start-up, ipdate and - 
storage » costs , %ach rrember receives the benefits 6f <the service "at 
a fraction of the cost for setting up individual services . , In 
-addition, the sharing of initial costs makes, the .establishn^nt of n 
%rxch, resources more attractive to ' the service organization. \ It is > 
planned that, as the program proceeds, additional data bases in the / 
fields of engl^neering, environment, physics, biology, education, -Ikw, 
etc* will be added t^ the* infonration bank. ' 



/ 



Such cooperative and coordinated activities then mate the 
use of ck^alDase^ feasible because pf the significant economic 
benefits^ cost-faring. Libraries will, and should, be called - 
upon to provide coordination between the user and the 'information 
facility providing on-line access to sudi data hafes . It is a 
^le similar to th^ librarians' traditimal reference services but 
taking advantage of new 1x)ols and technologies . 




, ^ Pte<^ral Library C^>perative^ System Vfoi^ Group • « 

* , ,^ 

Another foxTH ^ coop^tive and coordinated activity is to be 
found in the Ptederai Library 'Comnittee's V/ork Group on the Ftederal 
Library Coopei^ative System — FLICS, if you will. Onoe nore I' 
refer to-n^ presfentatibn at last year^' Intera^ncy Work^hop^^^ere 
I described ,the PLC Task Force on Automation program. (2) I said 

\ that the Task Force v/as cooperating in a stu(^ of the technical and 
administrati^feasibility of the concept of a centralized, service 
q^eration fo»tederal libraries, similar to that of the Ohio 
College LibrJl Center. Ihe OCLC is a cooperative operation --that 
is designed to be a centralized processing service. The Center ^ 
now maintains MRC tapes for shared-cataloging use; menfcer libraries 

, input local data and receive printed^ catalog cards' of the titles 
they request. i 

It is the thou^t of the Work Group that such ^ activity mi^t 
. v/ell serve as a model from ;^ich to develop automation for smaller 
Ffederal libraries, either vdthin a particular agency oi* across 
agency boundaries. JJhe Department of Corrmerce and Department of 
Interior headquatrters libraries are among the group of libraries in 
the Metropolitan V/ashington, D.C. area which is examining the 
feasibility 6T a centralized service operation for Federal libraries. 
' ' • ' / . \ . . . - - 

^ At this time the V/ork Group is pursuing tv/o objectives: One 
is, to draft a proposal for a planning grant .for the development of a - 
1 Ffederal Library Cooperative System. The purpose of the planning 
grant would be the specification of the organization and structure 'of 
the; FLICS,, its functions and managerent, the specification of a 
pregram or action- (i.e. , tasks in priority order) in 'the development. 
^. of serviced, and outputs, the^ specification of resources require4 
^ ^ ^ (manpov/er, Equipment, etc.) for reasonable cperation, a calendar for 

. their,acquisition,'and other 'Elements that may be detennined^ 

We feel that this program of - cooperative effort aircng Federal 
libraries will 'be based ini|;ially on applications of corrputer, 
, comrruni cations and. information technologies and vri.ll use these 
'technologies. to enhance. the missions of libraries to furnish their , 
Users v;ith the information needed to conduct a^cy programs, arrive 
\ ^ at managerial 'decisions^, and caitrtbute to policy makipg in a 
timely and thorpu^ fashion. ' ' 
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Elements of ihe- cooperative effort ^11 include: 
1) on-line access to corrputer-basetf files for shared cataloging 
of various collections:* monographs, serials, technic^ reports, 
maps, audio-visual mterials, etc; 2) oi-line access to conputer- 
based files for retrieval of references in answer to siiecific 
questions, for preparation of current-awareness alerting services, 
for conpilation of specfel bibliographies, etc; 3) on-llirte access ' 
to files and programs for techhicaJ processing, for book orxiering, 
and serials subscriptions efforts; generaticxi arid ni^tenance 
of statistics on these cooperative activities, to sijpport the 
' * . operations ^^nd plans of the participating libraries^ 

. ' Further elements of this prog2?am of cooperative effort will 
in @er:eral take the form of inplementing projects developed by 
the Federal Library Committee and its various Task Forces dedicated 
to specific prob^l^ms of the Federal library cormiunity. \ ; 
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Obio College Library Center Experiment * 

Ihe secoqd objective being pursued by, the Work Gram is an- 
experimental hook-ip to the Ohio College Library Center for the 

■ piiipose of providing hands-on experience v/ith shared cataloging in 
an on-line environment . Ihis is . not meant as a test of the OCLC ^ 

'system; that has already proved its feasibility a^id effectiveness. 
Rather. it is^a test of the concept of shared cataloging for the « 
Ftederal comriunity and a means for, Federal libraries to try out on-' 
line 'aocess to- a large data base consisting o-f library of congress 
MARC records and additional M/lRC-type records, 

. ,The negotiations with OCLC- to provide this, epcperimental hook-^ ' 
up include adding the OCLC system to the^iymshare Networic, This 
means 'that the test v/ould be available to selected Federal libraries 
in cities throu^out the United States.," by means of a local phone 
call. Also, the TVmshare system is compatible with a wide range of - 
terminals vMch means that Federal libraries having access to tercnimls ^ 
operating within their aj^ncies have a good chance of participating 
in the experiment v/ith a'^mlninmi initial investment. . 

In addition, "arrangements are being made for a ♦leased-line.for 
higji speed access to the OCLC data base from the Washington metro- 
politan area. "With the availability or this ^ line, '^libraries v/ill- ' . j 
not be to the.lov/er speed of transmission in vMch the Tymshare- networi< ; 
operates, -nor to the more restricte(^ set of characters available "on - 
most^termihals. Iristead, participating libraries can access at 'close 
to the 300' character per second operating spped of the OCLC.systfem; .. , 
and with the full 192 character set of the OCLC Model 100 ^ed:iive terrdrials 
used^by the OCLC system. Ihose libraries in the Washington, me tr6^ 
politJan area vrfrth large cataloging loads v/ill benefit from, this more. . . 
extensive access and interaction. , ' ' " • [ ' - 
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The purpose ot the experinent ivlth the OCjX system is 1^ ' 
gather data on the applicability and.;D§pefits of such systens 
to the spectrum of Ftederal libraries^ Vfe -would like\to plot- 
the-^^ervices, necessary or desireabie for a lib2?ary in^tenns of , ^« 
its resources: staff, collection^ usage- f^actore, etc* The data 
so gathered vrLll feed into the design and planning for FLICS, as 
outlined above. . ^ 

Fyrther Activities 

kn additijOnal expejoiirent v/e wanr to try, also to feed data, 
into the long-ran^ dlarmng, seeks to shai^ access to data bases 
for^stora^ and retrieval purposes ♦ Ihe kird of access afforded 
by the SIA experLrent at :3S, described^ abo^Te, is part of thAs 
interes-t; ina dditlon, access ainong ager^cies to'data^ bases not^ 
so broadly a'/ailable v/ill be ^studied. 

Vfe feel that these cooperative efforts ;vill produce the ' 
eeonomics of scale necessary to reduce costs, permit tore services ' 
to be offered to the lar^ .rmilti -disciplined Federal user coimunity, 
provide the benefits .of cost-sharing to the participating 'agencies ^ 
and niake available to all l^e resources of tie nany Federal librailes 
so involved, '/fe are e;^cited about* the possibilities and the chance 
to play a role i^ the devleopments - - • r . • 
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GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS -^ORGANIZATION A FEDE(^AL LIBRAftY [ ^ ^ * 
Bernadine E^'Hoduski * 

Lijjrar lan ^ \- * * . ' 

. U.S.* Environmental Protection* Agency ' . 
Region VU, Kansas City, ^{^Oi * •'^ ' • 

GtfveKnm^'nt #ciocup^ents can be oraani'Z^d, It is up, each of jjs as 

federal lterarians\to make sure that the documeritjs frOfn-our •o.^n 

* agency get Jrrto classification and bibliograptiiQal ooiitrol systems 

which are designed \under law to organize them, ' \ 

All documents must be sent to the Superintendent of documents to 
be assTgaed 5ud*6c numbers and to be indexed in the Monthly Catalog 
of U^S> Government Pub! icatiohs . ' Scientific and technical document^ , 
Tnust be sent to the National Technical Inforroa'tipn Service* to be ^ 
abstracted i^ Government "Reports. Announcemff^nts and to be mPcrofiched. 
All docume,nts must be. sept /to the.Libr'^ry of Congress to be ^nade 
' part of ' t-he t r collection and possibly cataloged. ^ • 

^ ' * * 1'* * • ' * 

As federal" lH>r^rfaos we,' should nQt only not redo the work of our ' 

'felJow feds i?ut we should be, helping our agencies obey the^ law. \, 
The* Superintendent of Documents Is required under^the Printing Act 
of 1895 as §tatQdt'fn TitU ^ of th^ U.S/ Code, secti.ons 1 710 and 
1711 to in4ex fecieral ptiblicat^ons, Secfton I7l6:says, ''The Super- 
intendent of Documeats Vt the ci6se,of each regular siession of^ 
Congi'ess-shaU prepare and publ;ish a comprehensive index of public / 
documents<^--The head of eaci? execu'tive.^ department, i ncfepertdenf, 
agency and esfabl ishment of the Governme/itf shall deliver to ttftn a , 
copy of every . dacumegt issued .or pub! i/sfied by the jdepartment , bureau, 
or office. not .conf I'dent/al in character/* ' And., *S€Ct4on I7IJ says, *• 

'^'On the first day pf each month, the SupSrint^hdent df Documents 
shall prepare a catalog- of G<?yernment pu^lkatJons which -sKal K.sKow 
the "documents pf^'ntedf durTng^the pfecedlna month, wh^re Obtainable, 
and the pricier/' , - - .*r "^^^ : ' • 

NTfS • is Vequir,ed^ under lay/ 9L SI -776.,' to ^i:ovide for ' the dtSS^tnatton 
of technoioflTcal , ' scientific and engineering >inform^ti-on to Amerl can> . 
business and in-dus^try '^and fpr other ' purpose's ^" ' T- ' , , V 

.Jhe Lib^'ary'of Congfe.ss^VnderVlaw Pt ^b-b20 fs to receive mt more 
!than»150 cof^ies of, every, pybl i cat i.Qn I^sueTd^by the gdvernmecit* The 
Library of Congress >^ a J $0/ commit ted t<^ Including federal^ documents" 
in the 'XatalQglng^}/^-Rub1icatlon**^frogram.V Ufe should use^ptir 'energy 
jfisietlng tbaf .these agencies di> tfieir jobs, rather thaini jdoing 'ft 
^urselv.es.. we do, f>rocess1ng dxxc^ument^ wj l^ cost .our a^gelhcies^ 
less -money. ' * ^ , . . , * - ' * - , \ r ' ' '. " • 

v/e shoultj/all be'ableUo answer the^ following questions) but 1" doiJbt 
th^Jt any or'V^ ca/>:,- many Hocumenf s titles, (paper and • \ \ 



*nicjro£cyn) wer-e'pufal j shed by- our agent/'^as^t year'? .3) Hcr^ many 
of .those, titles were sent* to GPO, .NTIS/ and LC? f) Howmany w^re 
actually entered tnto'^those $ys terns? 4). Tlow many of those titles • • 

.were sent, to the depository libraries? ' - : . 

• • \ • ^ • * ' \' ^ ^ r ' ^ 

Vb shouV'd..accept' the responsibility- of^our pQsitlon as.fifararlan , 
to search out the answers to those- ruest ions. As federal librarians . 
we ewe ijt to our cwn agency and to the citizen to help get information 
out to people. It i^* ii^iposs ibl e to do this if you don't know what 
your agency ' is publ ishin^ and are not actively trying to bring that 
ou tpot ttnder^-bibl Lographlcaf control. 

The questionnaire on documents that you filJ^ed out was designed to 
nake yoD ^hink.carefu I ly about the way documents are organized, 
classified and cataloged in your own library. I am going to discuss 
each of the areas covered in the questionnaire. 

♦ ' • ' ' \ * 

Education of the staff is, a very important key to organizing docu- 
ments. 'Many jibrar^ans are afraid of government .documents and, 
therefore, make working with them ver>: difficult. At least one 
member of the sf^aff should be responsible f6r documents. Jhis 
person should^ take courses, 'attend workshops, and particip*ate in 
meetings with others who are faring .simi lar problems. Depository 
lfbi;qrians have many of' the same problems that we have. .We should 
•be helpin_5 each other solve them. 

The efficient organization of documents meanj that certaJ^n decisions 
must Be made. W^re vn I ] the documents be located ph^ically? Will 
they be collected? in hard copy or pnfcr.of^m? WfLI they be integrated 
into the rest Of the collection or housed' sjeparateVy? Will th^y be 
cataloged and shelf listed? .What cl assi f ipat ion system will be used? 
Will the indexes and bibliographies for ^documents be shelved sepa- 
rately? 'Vi I I the documents be included in a computer's data base? 

' , ; ; , ^ ' ^ • 

These decisions wi'll necessarily be based on the availability of 
cl ass i f icat ion i cataloging and 'indexing servic^es. ' Unfortupately , ^ 
no syste'n presently includes 4l I docu/nents. ^The Li brary of 'Congress 
only catalogs about 3000 titles a year out of about 14,000 received. 
That leaves over th'ree-four ths of the t i t lei uncata logecJ. NTIS 
ir>dexes all the scientiiFic and technical reports that they can obtain.^ 
iGPO win ind^*^: and classify any document they, receive since that i.s 
thei r respons ib I U ty under the law. No single service wi M carry all 
materials." Both GPO and MTIS will list^any classification number 
given them. Usually they don*t have them. GPO will list the LC- 
order card numbers.^ LC is the only system which usually provides 
a title entry. There seems to be a lack of consistent exchange*of 
information between these^ agenci es. We*should insist that th6y 
improve th^Jr communication. . 

^ *"252 • ' * ' 



It 1^ easier to retrieve documents if they^are classified and in 
some type of order. Some agencies put everything into the system 
used for their other publ Teat ions , (e.g. LC, Dewey, UDC, accession 
numbers, or whatever). Doin^ this necessitates a lot of original 
classification since. only 3000 titles a yealr are included in the 
LC and Dewey systemsj The onl y • cl ass I f icat^on system that Includes 
a large number of documents are SuDoc and NjlS. 

ChoVs ing,' thef right ,cl ass i f icat ion system depends upon a number of 
factors. If there is enough staff to fully catalog each and ev^ry 
document then "any system will probably work. If only part of the 
documents are. cataloged and access to the rest depends upon index- 
ing, abstract'ing, and listing services then the class system is 
very " important . 

the only classification systems which are consistently cited in 
government and non-government indexing services are SuDoc and NTIS. 
If another class system fs used than cross-references must be pro- 
vided. This takes a tot of work and most librarians fail to do it. 
Cross-references between class numbers can be provided by see 
references or by annotating the indexing services. 

Classification systems are, usually based upon subject or issuing body. 
A class system using subject as base may be inadequate (f your collection 
is so specialized that it requires greater in-depth subject ' class i ng. 
You , can improve access to your collection by expanding the class 
system or adding more subject terms,. This, of course, takes time 
and money. Using the specialized indexing tools f*s one approach. 



Class systens based upon 



issuing body provide a ready npade, index 
to agencies,, sub-agencies and programs within the government. How 
many times has one of your users asked for a document in th 
It's about microorgaQisms, done in 1950 or 51 by PHS.*' If 



3 fashion?' 
the ^ 

documents are arranged by issuing body (SuDoc) it's often faster 
going ^to the shelf than to the catalog or indexing^service. SuDoc 
Is based upon gov^nfnent organizational structure. For example: 
EP ^.9; 1 

Environmental Protection Agency 
/^i r P»:ograms Office 



EP = 

9: = AP 
I = no. 



ser ies 
I in the 



ser I es 



EP 1.2; Ai2 

EP = .Environmental Protect ion Agency 
I. = Administrator's Office 
'2: = General publications 
Ai2 = Cutter from the title of publication. 

Th'er^ are a number of other variations after the colon including; 
year, volume/issue number, , etc. 'y , 
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National Technicaf Information Service's system is based partfaHy^ 
on issujng body and partial ly»oo subject. * * 

An example of issuf^ng body is:^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ORNL-NSP-EP-5 /' " " . - ' . 

ORNL = Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Tennessee, ^' 
'* NS'F* = National Science Foundation 

EP = cnvi ronrienta 1 Protection 
-5 = ni'mber 5 . * 

An example of subject is: 
• . EIS-MO-72-^5l3'F or D 

£IS = Environmental Impact Statement 
MO = Mi ssour i 

72 = 1972 , V 

^513 = number * ^ . 

F = Final : ' '* 

or D = Draft 

*LC, Dev/ey and UDC are based upon subjects. Most of you 5re familiar, 
with these sys*tems so I v;on't explain them. 

None of these systenis- are ev«r completely satisfactory to everyone. 
■ ^ . 

It is i nt-'erest i ng to see which rlass system depository libraries use 
since they receive material from many agencies on a daily basis and 
have to make it available quickly, 

2k libraries no system 

85 libraries Dev/ey 

53 lib/aries — Library of Congress 

, kk libraries other systems 

570 1 ibrar ies Superintendent' of Documents Classification 

240 1 fbr.-^r J es — comb i nat i ons "wFvi ch included SuDocs 
(The p;:rcentages are as follows 5^.^/^ Superintendent of Documents, 
3,19/, Dewey, 5.11/ Library of Congress) (0 * ^ 

To sum up chopsin'g the right class system. defJends -upon: 

1, Size of staff and collection, 

2, Availability of classification information, . 

3, Class systems cited »in i ndexJ ng servi ces • 

4, Search approach ised by librarian, and users. 

Cataloging as separate from classif i*catiori is the next cons i deration. 
It is possible to have a class number on every docufpent and neVer 
catalog, them if you are using indexing tools as access rather than 
a card or book catalog, % ' • 
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The physical descjiption of documents can be a very diffi-^ult and 
, time consuming process especially if the concept of main, entry Is 
adhered to. The main entry appr*bach fo/ docuiTients **i s no longer 
necessary since under computer system^ there is no one main entry. 
It is often difficult' to determine what the main entry is and 
therefore catalogers often delay cataloging documents as long as 
possible. The best approach would be to simply catalog every docu- 
ment under U.S., main agency, sub agency, etc., in a hierarchical 
fashion. ' < 

Federal documents are going to be included in "Cata I og i ng- i nr ^ 
Publication" this fiscal year (197^) • The .purpose of CIP is to 
provide profess iona I ' catalog! ng data to publishers so that ^he 
data will be printed jn the book'. According to Bill Gosling of 
the Library of Congress, "s'the documents will be selected agency by 
agency and item by item. Emphasis wH I be p^faced on those titles 
v/hich have a widfj range of interest and are widely acquired and 
cataloged by libraries ^as indicated by card sales. To facilitate 
phasing documents into the Program, agencies, with centralized 
publication offices wJ II be identified and contacted first to 
join the Program. We have learned that personal contact is essential 
jco the smooth operation of the CIP Program and 'a. central izerf pub- , 
lishing of f ice jneans better control of the material within an 
agency" \H ' • ^ 

CIP and documents can be a tremendous help to us as federal librarians 
if we make sure, that the right documefnts are included. Dependence 
upon sales, of LC cards is a poor injdicator of future use of CIP 
since many of us hav^ ^access :to IV\RC tape^ or use NUC. to manufacttrre 
ou,r own 'cards. LC and our agerfcy pubMsbers and/ pr i nt? nj of f icers 
should be informed immediate^^y of our interest so the program will 
be of real use to us. » . ^ * 

Norman Barbee of GPO conducted a survey of 'several agencies through 
the lifeadquarters pnintijiy officers. , Th^ replies show-a definite - . 
I^ck of knowledge of the needs of Ifbrarfes by pur printing officers. 
Mere ^re the answers, from Agricul tare,- HEW, Civil Righ'ts Commission, 

Commerce, and Jnt^rior. . ' . ' 

i . . ' » . ' ' 

,•1. Would-be helpful, to the. J rbrar ian. ^ ^ 

' 2. The change would be ,too great. 

Would pr-efer -a card insert bound into book. • .* 
4. Added time would become too invo-lv-ed to accomodate * * 

CIP, a perforated card would be mpre useful. 
.5. Tee! it wpul d'. destroy the appearance of a special 

design book^ ' . . 

6. Ilay^ not be enough room in the book. i ; 

7* Delay in servt^ice v;ouTd be problem. 



The ansv/er from ,the Commerce pepartment prinfinj officer, was 
totally different from that o^f Dorothy Kaufman, heibd of the 
Census Library.. \ 

CIP will be* useful "to Os especially if we are using- SuOoc, LC or 
Dewey. The more documents in .the system the more useful it will 
be. If LC wre to cease trying to assign LC .'and Dewey numbers an'd 
simply accepted the SuDoc or NTIS number, a lot of 'tfme would be • 
saved and' many many more documents v/ould be fncluded. Therefore, . 
I am suggesting that LC stop listing any number on the LC-card except 
the SuDoc and NTIS numbers. I would further* suggest that LC %ccept 
Superintendent of Documents librarians cataloging information and 
us6 it' instead of their own. (n essence I am urging LC, GPO »and 
fiTlS tp cooperate- in producing CIP for documents. 
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Good ^3'erv ice ;to users is a di rect ^resul t of good organization, of 
/rioter iai ..; It,' is easier for the user if the B'ooks are prdvided with 
\ identification "labels , book pockets, binding, etc. It is helpful 
to the users* :if you shelve alJ or most of the inde;^ing tool^ for 
documents together. These tools are more useful, to your staff and . 
users if :ypu havie regular orientation sessions oh thei;r use. ^ 

>» » ' ' 

Pocum^nEs' in the guise Of microforms are going to be of increasing . 
cont^ern t;o all^ of us. We probably all have microforms from NTIS and* 
£PvfC. We may have some produced by ^OTimercial^ publishers such as 
CIS 'and Readex^.' There w? 1 1 be many*more since GPO is. going to get 
- into-the microform game. The only question is how and when* These]* 
documents must also be organized. They should be indexed, abstracted, 
•classified, .etc-. , just like paper documents. It can be easier to 
get-.* to microforms than paper if they are organized qorrectly;. A 
good example of^this is the collection of EPA documents ,wh i cb NTIS 
is microf fcjii ng and indexing for us. We Ubrarians*, in EPA collected 
all the documents . (those we could find) issued, by EPA,, no matter what 
EPA's name and sent them 'to' NT IS . NTIS. along with the ficfie is pro- 
viding an index which w.i 1 I include subject, personal , author , <:<5rporate* 
' author ,» access ion^ number, contract nymfcler and title. The' incf us ion^ 
of title wt 1 1 be the first^for a NTIS index; My on-ly regret is that * 
there will be na Tndex of SuDod numbers of order card number^. « 
Tm sure that this index and the *go1 Vect lori of f ich^ wi 1 V be used 
'by many libraries throughout the country**. Many of them will want d 
.cross refei^npe from .the\<NTI Slumber to the SuDoc number especially 
jf they don*t*/buy the whdle package of fiche and index* ' * . , ^ 

/\H'of us, especially we fiefd librarians, get many ^equests from • 
'citizens. If the documents i n^our .f i brary , especially our ag/hcys* 
docgments_ are shelved, classified, cataloged and indexed^well our 
work loan will be less. ^ Our workload will be even^smal ler* if ^ye / 
Insist that our agencies enter their documents into ^systems and send ' 
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the<n to .depositories. . Then we can send the citi2en*to a depository 
with-po pang of conscience:.' 'We'Viave to remember that we not only' 
serve the needs of our agenqy^ but the needs of all fitizen^. Often 
ih^ie^ needs can be^st be tJ^ken care*'of by ta+:ing care of the needs 
of our fellow librarians and, users, government or non-government, 

U—^ __1 ^ . ' ' ' ^ > 

^Speech by Norman B^rbee (GPO librarian) g.iveh at Fed't^ral Documents 
/Regional Workshop, Kansas- City, Mo., April 1-3^ 1973. 

fSpeech by;wil1iam Gosling (CIP Program Manager) g'ivert at Federal 
Documents Regional Workshpp, 'Kansas ^i ty, ^Mo, , Apri 1 13, T^, 1973* 



QUeSTiONKAIRE — OOCUMEHTS 



Name, of library 
Address'' 



Person filling in quest ionna! re_ 
Date: 

U STAFF 



A." Number: Professional 

Non-professionaT 



L 



B. How many of the staff Kave: 

• Taken a documents course 



\ 2. Attended a documents workshop 

\ 3. Read Explanation of S^Doc Classification System 

^ /f. Regularly read articles on documents in professional 

\ J ^ 'journal s 

" C. How many of the staff belong to; 

1. Anierican Library Association* Governnent Documents Round 
Table 

' 2. Special Libraries Association, Government Information 

Services Committee . s 

3. State Library Association. Documents group or round 
table / 

t ' / 

"11. DPCUMEITS COLLECTION » 

' A;__ P4iysical Ideation of col lection: ^- 



1; All documents housed together • 

2. "Documents divided" among departments ^ 

3. Documents laJtegratcH into subject areas_ 



Part of documents ir. documents department and the rest 

divided > 

Other_; , 

t _ . ' * 

B. Classification system used: , 

1. Superintendent Of Docuttents 

2. library of Congre'ss . , . 

- 3»* Dewey Decimal . 

Combination 

5. Other 

C, i^evel ;.Qf processing: • 

I. Physical: 

a. Property stamp 

b. Book pocket s_ 



c; Class numbers on labels_ 

'Shelf Hsting: 
a.. ' Hew: . ' 
I. By series 
^* By titl e 
3. Other 



^ ^ b. Ter c^agg^shelf I is ted 
;3. fca.taToging; ' p 



a. T^pe 



Full 



.2. Brl«f__ 
- 3. Rohe ' 
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Quest ionoa i fft,, continued: *♦ 
Percentage of titles cataloged^ 



C. Source of cataloging infornat i'on : 
I Library of Congrj&ss 

2. ' KARC tapes 

3. NTIS • ' < 

Monthly Catalog ' , 

5. Ori^lna! - 

6. Oth«r j_ 

d. WWre is cataloging inf ormatiOiV kept: / 

I, Main card- catalog" ^"^ S 

2\ Separate card catalog 

3. Main and separate card catalog 

, ^ Book catalog 

ar. Generated, by< T ^ 

^ 1, Manual n\eans " 

2, Coflyuter 



"Formftt^^ 
I. Pap^_ 



Mi croform 



cc|n()u 



e. Have you ever or arc you "nons ider i ng ccjripuferization 

of your cataloging procedures? 

f, Oo you presently have an atfeqwate staff to participate 

in an automatjon prograTi? 

!M. 'XATAL0GI?:G \n ^'JSLICATION^' ^ ^ 

L.' T 

The purpose of CIP is to provide professional cataloging data 
to publishers so that the data w1 1 1 be .printed in^ the book. 
Because CIP will reduce cataloging costs and is speeding the 
delivery of. books to readers, the Program is benefitting 
ttie library yyorld and the publis'hing industry alike. *' 

A/ Are V^'J aware c'^the Library^of Congress's plans to inclu< 
Federal documents in the Cl^ program? 

^, Wh*ich documentor would vow prefer seeingi in a CiP program? • 

^ * 1. List of agencies 



I- 2. Check the type of documents: , 

'a, T^chni cal reports 

*• b,» Periodijcals ■, 

c. Manuals and handbooks 

^ d, 'General ^subl icat ions_ 

, e. Monographs * ^ 

f, Anr^ual reports 

g. Other ^ > * 

rv, TYPE OF^MATZRtAlS \}\ CCLLECTlW 

" ' ■ ■■ • 

A. What percentage of your 'library is documents ^ 

B. What type of documents" ^o you" coM 1 ect? 
' I, Technical reports: 

. " a. NTIS ^ ' . 

• . b. N^SPf •* ^ 

• . • c, ACC , 

b. - 2 V . ' 

c. £R1C._ ' 
f . OOt 



2. ^General naterial* 

3,. Periodicals . 

'i. Pi Ims 

6 , ^P o si e r s 

7. Photos 

b. Tapes 

.9. Other 
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QOest ionnaire, continued: . . » , 

' C. Ho* do you obtain documents? . 

'.On regular oyency mailing list^ ^ * , * 

2, Post car<3 or |.etter to agencies . 

3. Visits to ;)genctes 

^, purchase: 

*• •a. Through jobber 

b. GPO ~ 

c, ' Cocnpcrclal 

0, 'Ik/ youjcollect microforms? 

I. Government: , 

a. NTIS ^ 

• fe. ERI C ' ^ 

e. DOC 



d. Agency generated 

e. Other 
CoamercJ a I ; 

. a. CIS 
b, Readex 



c» University Microfilms 

d, Greenwodc i | 

e» Microform Internationa! Marketing Corp. 

f. Redgrave Information Resources 

S» Other 

What kind of mfcroforn reading equipment do you have? 

a. Readers * 

b, Rerader-Pr inter 



V. VHiCH REFERENCE TOOLS 00 YOU USE? i 

A. Types: ' " * 

1. Government generated:**^ \ ^ 

•a. Monthly, Catalog of U^S.' Government Publ i cat ions . 

' ' ^» Selef t^d List of Government Publ icat ions ,/ * ^ 

Price LTst s of Governmen t Pu blications - 

Government Reports Announce- hts 

e. Agency catalogs and abstract i,ng services ^ ■ > y 

2. Commercial and other services: 

a, AnC-lot's Guide to U;S> Govem-nent Serials and 
Per iodi cal s . 

" c • b. Checklist to U^S. Public Doc'joents 17^59-1970 

c. ' Check! tst to U^S; Public Doc >(oents I 799-! 909 , 

*di C 15 {Congressional Information Service) - 

e . Annotated ' Bib! iography of 8tbl ioqraohies on « SelecTe^d . 
V Government Publ icat ions^ and Supplementary Guides t o 

* - * the Superintendent of D ' cuments Classification 

. System , by Aleii^ander C. Body 

f. ^ Document s Off icie classification to 1966 . compiled by 

• -M.E.Poofe-^ZZlLZi '' ' --^ ' 

g. 'Olrectof^ies of Qovcrnment Agencies by Sally Wynkoop ^ 
^* U.S. Governmen t pub! icati ons in Geography by C.L. 

. i , SubjecTt Guide - to Major* Unlt'ed States Goy^rnm^nt 
Publ lotions by 'El len Jackson ^ 
j Poore|'s Catalogue ^ 

B. Oo yoj^ consider; these tools adequate access to the doc^jments? ' 

C. Do you have a.separat'^ bibliography section for documents? 

0. Db you jhave a separate reference section for do5;unents? * 

\\. ♦SCRVICES TP user:s , ' » ; ' . 

' . / 

t A.. Reference: ' - ' ^ 

\\ Telephone Yes ^No 

2. Walk-ijv Yes No' ' ^ 

• jf, Corr^fft^-^'^'^ence Yes^J Wo - ^ . '* 

8. Inter-litfrary loan Yes _ No * *^ 
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^estionnjire, continued: * • > 

C* Copying facilities (available to): 
I. Staff 

2» citizen % 
• D. Do you lecture on use of <Jocumertts? 

E* ^Oo^cu have orientation tours of the docoments collection? 
, F. Oo^you have a u^ers handbook? * 
3* Do you circulate the document's? 
1. To staff 



2, To citizens 7 

Do you help libraries i.n your region or local area? 

L Advice • 

2. Inter-library loar^ 



3. Telephone reference_ 
^» Exchange of material 



Vll, DO y6u make sure THAT THE PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY YOUR AGENCY ARE ' 
ENTERED IK THE FOtLQ-^/ING SYSTEMS ? 

A. Superintendent of Documents, Monthly Catalog of U.S. Goyernment 
PubHcat ions 

B. Library of Congress 



C* National Technical Infornation Service 

D. ERIC 

E. Agency systems_ 



F. Coanercial systems (e.g. PoUut ion Abstracts) 



\ 



PLEASE LEAVE THIS QUECTjONNAlRE AT THE "RKISTRATION DESK- 
BY h:00 p. mi Monday. , 
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CmSUS CONFIDEOTIALTir 

Dorothy W. Kaufman 
Librarian 

SociaX and Economic Statistics Administration 



Abstract. The Bureau of the Census collects data 
for statistical purposes both from individuals and* 
business enterprises. Much of the information 
collected is of such' a nat\n*e that persons 'woxild 
not ordinarily wish it divulged to the general . . 
piiblic. To prevent the disclosure of information 
in an individually identifiable form the Census - 
law imposes severe penalties on any C9mmerce em- 
ployee convicted of such an xjnauthorized disclo- 
sure. The Census Bureau "restricti'on. on the release 
of individual records is in accordance with the 
Freedom of Information Act which exempts informa- 
tion that by statute law has been declared confi- 
dential. 



In tf^ past few/3rears there has been great concejTn about two" ' 
aspects of the iiiformation gathered by the Federal Government.. ' 
di the one hand, .there has been the feeling that the Government 
has k^pt from the people- information which should be made avail- 
able i(f them. On the other hand, there 'has been grave* concern 
^bout -the .invsrsion of privacy especially with, the development of 
computers* which can store, natch, and merge data elements ea'sily. 

The Bm^eau of the Censuis has been ,corwemed with tjie problems of 
information dissemipiation and the cor^identiality of individually , 
'identifiable records over many* years* Its Advisory Committee on 
.Pfivacy and Cortfidentiality met last week on some of these problems. 

As most of you know, the Bureau of the Census is a ^general ptrrpoee 
statistical agency which by statute (13 U.S^O. ) takes censuses of 
population, housing, unemployment, agriculture, maniif a c tulles, ; 
mineral industries, other businesses, and goveimraents . The statutes 
also prqyide for the agency to conduct current surveys on the sub- 
jects covered by the censuses and to colJ.ect data. on imports and 



*To ccsnpljr with the, statutory nandate, t*he fiureau. qf the^ Census 
nrust/at interval^; obtain infokoatiop frop every 'household, 
all State and local govejTiflients^ and a large proportion of thp . 
business connnunity/ Seine of the iiifdiTiation obtained is of such 
a nattire^ that the; respondents do not vdsh the data diyulged in 
a'jnannei' in which the individual person/ fam^, or, business, en- 
terprise can be identified. And, the si^^u is prohibited trasi' 
pxiblishing any data \rfiereby ai^ individxaal . pr busiixesa establisli- 4 
ment can be identified, use collected data for other than statis- 
tical purposes, and only^swoiji Census*^ employees may examine 
individual reports ♦ The coilf identiality^ provision does "not apply 
to the ^data sxipplied by State and local 'goveiimients as this in- 
formation is already a matter of public rfecord. _ 

Just what is statistical ptirjxise? This most often means that 
individually identifiable 'data obtained from persons or businesses 
is merged and reported for public use in the form of totals for 
specific i€ems. In your use of Census reports, you may have'^noted 
that some 'cells within 'a table may contain no 'figures . Sometimes 
Jche data cannot be^'ret>orted because the liumber of respondents 
reporting that data' element is so small that one or more respond- 
ents coxild be' identified if the figure were reportewi. . . ^ 

Other, statistical piirposes incluie the developDient of individual 
case* information and the matching of information from one 'file 
to ^nother. The /Bureau pf the Cehstia pvblic**use ^ianqjles are 
exanqples df individual case information. The Census sample files 
on computer tape have been developed "without'the inclusion of any 
identifsdng information for individuals . San5>le' data -are available 
from the I96O Census' of Population, the 1970 Censuses of Popula- 
tion and Housing, aj^ the current population surveys. , 

Now let us turn to the question of confidentiality, or who .has 
access to the original inf ornation supplied hy respondents? ' The 
primary mission of the Bureau Of the Census is to gather social 
and economic d^^a and -Bo make statistical tabulations of .tHe data 
collected available to. the gen^i^l public. The success of tlie 
Bureau's efforts ^0 fulfill its mission depends on the willing 
cooperation of respondents. Cooperation is most easil;^ fiTchiev^ 
w^en'the respondents know that the information they supply will- 
be kept coiifidential. In a recent statement Mbo' the Advisory Cook- 
mittee oil Privacy and Confidentiality Mr" Vincent. Barabba,* Direc- 
tor;* Bureau of the Census, said, 'Wiile the Census Bureau is 
authorized by law. to collect information from citizens, the same 
law also includes the protections afforded to a respondent's 
statements as wjjjLL as specific penalties for anj^ Bureau enployee 
who releases individually" identifiable data*. -In order to ccxaply 
with the law and continue, to receive the extremely h;L^ level of 
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'respondent Cooperation, tn^ Bureau has^and will continue to adhere 
to strict practices as regard^ the conJTiientia.lity of all infer*' 
mation colleci^ed'."" - . . . , 

Such striqt adherence to the rights pf respondents .has not always 
T)een the case. In fact.^ the laws for the first six censuses, 
179O-l'840, re<juired public posting of the population returns. 
This public posting' ^gav$ ^esid^nts of the area ah opportunity to 
correct any e.rrors before, the retui^fis were tran^mitteS to.Vfeshing- 
ton. Through the years, .the Census law changed in the direction' 
of greater' prote'ction of todividiiaL privacy. There have been 
other 'instances of release of indi-vidual data, with the. release 
being proper for- that period but which .today would be violently 
opposed. For .example, diira^ Vforld War I, \23der the War- Powers ; 
Act, the Justice Department was given individmlly ^eritifiable 
(lat^* for. iDse.as evidence in prosecuting th6se la&n.who had soijght^ *' 
to' evade the pat?.onal draftjDy^ failing to register and who had,»/ 
'/whbn chaLLenge^^^ asserted they were not the ^ jn^oper ^^ge for induc- 
tion into Our'a^rmed force? ^ By the tinje. we. jri^re engaged" in Wprld , 
'Vfar ll, the confixientiality restrictions had tightened. Shortly 
''after Pearl. Harbor, ■the'.^cretagTr of Mar requested that t^ Bureaiz 
supply his Depa;ij5G?t* wii^h tW, names ,^ addresses', and ages^ of all ' 1^ 
persons of Ja^pese extraption living ^oh the ^Vfest coast of .the . , 
United States'. Despite 'the^ natibn^l emergency involv^sd, the 
■Bureau refused'^t^ disclose 'census data in^an individually identi- " 
^ fiable'-fona and this position t^s siqiported by the Departments of 
War and State who' agreed n^ot ^to preds' 'fop individtally identifiable 
data. The Bureau .did provide taT)tilati5ns pn'theT Japanese,^ but no 
indivia'ual c6uld be identified.. , • [ ' ' ' ' ' > ' 

Although there werfe pther a^eqiaests for individfual data, th/s Biireau's 
policy went, unchallenged tmtil I96I when th^* United .States Supreme 
Coirrt miled in the St. Regis Paper Companjr case- that the Federal 
Trade Commission could subpoena an individual biisineSs* ept^^lish- 
ment's file copies of reports subnsLttei to the Bureau and thus 
challenge • the Bureau's tradition of conf :|dentiality. as seen by 
the public . 'This decision .led almost Mimediately to .a resistance 
or hesitancy to* answer censp3 inquiries.' '''Respondents felt, rightly* 
or wrongly, that the confidential relationship, ta the Bfiireau .had ' 
either been violated pr could not tie trusted in' the future^* / The 
Congre^ amended the Census law^ within a short time vith a prqvisiori 
which makes even file copies of* reports to the ]^,eau of tHe Census 
imnjune fran legal process. , . ^ T' 

'As some of you may know, the Bureau of th^ Census, jthe^-National ^ *. 

^Archives, aiid others interested in theprobleih have for'sgme time^ 
been discussing vrfiether or not the ,1^00 Census of Population 
records now on (ieposit" lat i:,he National Archives should be x>pened 



, to the p\3blic in s^cme- individually identifiable 'forni. Among the 
; fact^drs which have it bearing on -this decision axe the. ^ollovdng: 

1, Persons enumerated in 1900 were to!^ that 
the Information provided wouid^bQ held as 

. • confidential; • t , % 

2. The records contain information about. many - 
jierfe.ons "who are ^stilj, alive; . - , ^ 

• . ^3* Sane of the'.info.nnation iix the 'files coiild " 
be ns^ 'to ham ili^ividii^ls eniJtoerated <or 
; ^ their relatives * ^ . 



^ .4* A former Census, director stated that 'the /. 
' ' recdrd^.coujjd be released, 72 years after < 

» * * - . the ^nunfer=ation datfe;" * , ^ / ^ : 

3* Historians;,; social scientists, gen?alogtets, \ 
* • -and.rother^researcjh^rs wish tojuse the • 
\ . ' rec^c^rds for studies' vMeh they fe^l /wjlL , > - , 

^ be of" nationial significance, ' ' ' ' ^ : ;:'.-.v-*.*l 

Tfou "Can ^e\ ijhat the decision ori^tfiis. matter ''is not an ea^ Qne 
3bo reach. Gan the Census Bureau consider that *its Sta'^utpry 
pipoDii^e of . cbn^id^tiality outweighs the 'lresearch needs ?r ^Op^ 
should some coii^>r6mise be reached whereby limited ancl contsfol^^l , 

, access to the records might l^e aff Qr^ded to researchers? The^e , 
determinations are still- ^io be made * The Census ^^eau is t^llinjg 
upon ^ts Mvisory Committee* on Privacy arid Confidentiality fi^nii^ 

.others 'for' advice on this decision. ' > • 

I? cysnsus . confidentiality in" cpnflict with the Freedfm of^.Informa- 
;Udn^jl2^? * N6 it^s not^,.>^e law (5 U;S;C,^ aec /552) provides ■ 
certa^in exen^rbioiis . . The one VWLch applies" to census cojbfidential- . 
ity exclude?, f r<» coverage of ^ the act matters which are sjtecifi-r 
caUy exggpied_from disclosia?^by statute. The Census 33w ' • ' % 
(13 U*S.C*;-hgs specific provisions against unauthorized disclosttre 
of ^dji^ividually identifiable information and provides for fine 
' and/or iirpr^sonment of any^ enqployee who may be connoted of dis- 
clbstog such iiiformation. ' ' » ' « * ,\ 
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.AUTG»i{AtlO?; rrt'OM THP,E£ VIB'.POL'JTS -- L'Sh, LISRARIAil-, /.WJAGER. - . 

JacV -iL McCortnick , , . • 

Chief, Special Management Services . \ . 

Env-irpnoental Research LaboratoriB^s* 

ifetional Oceanic and. Atmospheric -.dminiszration 

B6ujder^. Colorado* ♦ . * • s . ' 

- I - 

" - r * 

ABSTfiACT.: Library services are coi**sidered -in terms of users' ; 
needs^ vdth respect 'to a librarian ^s director of a -library, and 
from' the viev^point of an executive for a total organization. . A • 
simplified- algorithm is presented to represent each of the^e three 
viev/points, Son^'e ^pQssibiiities for automation of services ai^ 
noted 'and the evaluation of ,thes^^ possibilities (particularly v/ith 
respect ta costs) is discussed. ^Possible differences because of 
t.he. dif ferent frames cf reference are also noted. The continuing 
requirerp.ent for clear objectives and f6r agreement upon expected 
^results is emphasized. Ihe possiblities 'for automation v/ithout^ 
Targe expenditures are also underscored. « . • 
'\ , '*'^^-^#^-^^ 

Sometimes there are differences between what a library us^r says 
-that he wants, what a librarian thinks that the user says, and 
what an administrator thinks that either one really needs. ,In 
sjjch cashes one of the many jobs of the librarian to become 
av/are of such differences arid then, to serve as -the .byldge betv/een 
4:hem. This report v/ili explore such'di-f ference^ with respect , 
to lirrary services, and particularly with respect to the automation 
of s>ch' services. .Let's ^tart v/ith th.e user.'. 

I; Library Users* Needs. ^ 

As Mr. Alan Rees has commented, '*^the needs of users have been 
conditioned hy what is available in- terms of present sys^tems 
and equipment and represent a compromise between what they think 
they v/ould like and that which can be ^obtained*' (Ref.. ^l). In 
other vioxdSy thi user often "needs" what he thinks he can get. 
Despite, this particular anomaly, a great man^ us^er studies have 
been done and the results are usifSlly interesting, and useful. 

W * " ' * , > 

For example, users of the r'esearch library at the National Center , 
Vof Atmosphejic Research v/ere asked tb rate the existing library 
services in terms of their comparative importance (#1- most 
import-^nt, ff2 next most important, etc. / Ref. #2). The top-four 
r<jtings From each person yjete selected as ai} index to the most 
important library services and these results are summarized in 
Table- A. U6te that the most importance v/as given to B. Locating 
specific references -- and to A. Keeping up to date both of 
•which are recognized as rather standard library functions. A group 
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of other standard library services .were rated somewhat lower in 
priority; but we?e evidently still regarded as important by 
many of the users: C* Locating older published material — ; 
L. Propulsions for copying N* Provision of access to other 

libraries H> Finding of specific facts — ♦ 



TABLE A. • REa^LTS OF LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE -- YOUR NEEDS (item II)- 



SERVICE: 



XJMPORTANCE: 



1st 2nd 3rd 4th TOTAL:- 



A. Keeping up-to-date^ on nev/ 
current publications 47 

B. Locating specific references 
for v/hich the authors or titles 
etc. are knov^i 42 

C. Locatinoj^i^^ published material 
Teral categories- (i. e. by 

'subject search) 16 

D. 'Ordering of publications not 

* alx^ady in the collections. ... 7 

E. Keeping available material properly 
filed or accounted for so that it 
can be relocated 11 

F. Brov/sing f<)r- generally interesting 
material. ;. . 9* 

G. Finding indexed material by the 



12 
30 

13 

8 



.3 



10 



5 
6 

8 
10 



5 
4 

7 
7 



74 

85 

39 
25 

29 
31 







2 


4 


12 


5 


- 23 




H. 


Finding of specific facts tfirough 
















12 


15 


4 


7 


34 




I. 


Provision of setluded study areas 
















4 


0 


2 


2 


8 




j; 


Provision of a place to bring 


* 
















1 ' ■ 


0 


1 


1 


3 


K. 


Assistance on reprint orders, 
books 'and similar ancillary 


personal' 
















6 


3 


•10 


4- 


23 




L. 


Provisions for copying of 


















' 6 


10 


12 


9 


37 




M. 


Provision for book-browsing by 


















3 ■ 


3 


6 


5 


17 . 




N. 


Provision 6f access to other libraries 
















6 


6 


12 . 


11 


. 35 





Number of questionnaires returned - 117 
Req>poriSfts to this item on questionnaires - 114 



One of the primary purposes of this NCAR study v/cis to identify^any 
high correlations betv/een the services as a "cluster** of needs 
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v/hich might typify an "average user". However the study not only 
failed to identify such patterns, it also led to a major conclusion 
.that there really v/as no average user for this library. It seems 
that the service v/hich one user valued highly^vvas not valued at . 
all by an{)ther user. Note that les% than^half of the respondents 
placed the most popular servites (B. or in the position of 
first importance. Every" service received at. least one first* 
importance votel This part of the study underscored the uniqueness 
or complexity of each user's information "hab^ls. ' 

An additional part of the NCAR study -solicited suggestions for 
improvements in the library but thi sjjppeceived very little 
significant response. Perhaps this v'as vto be exfJected since 83^ 
of the respondents indicated that the^library was "generally 
satisfactory" in Part I of the study. Anyway the most popular 
sjggestiDn for improvajnent was B. Mo*re complete and detailed 
indexing , next was G. Bigger collection of library material , 
and next v/as A. Faster delivery^of ordered material . 

The overall conclusions to the study wer^: 

. 1. E"y»en the simplest information-handling needs involve 
quite complex human values and habits, and detailed 
study is needed for design of communication systems, 
- such as a library system. 

* 

2. Although interesting cumulative needs can be easily 
discovered, individual differences belie 'the common 
practice of using ah*- "average tiser" as the ba^s 
for design of communication systems. 

3. Users ar^ most articulate about their r^erfs, but 
^their views concerning HOW those needs should be 

met do not appear to be especially valuable and 
should/be left, to information specialists. 

4* There do**seem to be real differences between what 
. ' users note a«s- their- information requirements, what 
librariar>s think will meet tho^e requirements, and 
v/hat .admini strators v/ant for meeting 'either of their 
needs. 

Obviously much of the detail for these "conclusions is not covered 
by the report in ^ hand. 

Despite the* user's viev/ of the uniqueness of his needs, the 
information spe/:ialist still must tre<^t the cumulative aspects 
as generalized categories in directing *and' designing the 
communication systems* .For 'example, here are the categories ^ 
of basic needs as' c^^.e'jopized by H.P. .Luhn (Ref. H3)i 
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• ' 1; The need -to be kept up-to-date (i»e. — .v/hat^'s *the 
late'st news?) on a topic. 

2»'* The need to learri.what is .already available 
(i.e^* 7^ what's 'already known?) on a topic. 

' ' ' • : \ " - > » - 

3»*^The need, to locate another sou^rce of information 

,(i.e. --'what person or agency knows?) about the 

topic. ' ' < * 

These are the categories "us.ed , in Figure' # 1 a^ a diagrSm of the. 
user's heeds in this repbrt. *It is suggested that the librai;y 
user normally 'expects to' get the' answer to at least one of the" 
questions noted in the form of published (or pfirfted) informati*l)n. 
Of v':<;)urse, . other media, are being increasingly used by some li-braries. 
To the extent that an expected answer^ in the expected form is 
provided, the user is ordinarily pleased with the system'which * 
provides i.t» In, many cases, the only efficiency factor icost/b^nefits) 
which affects the. user's evaluation 'is "in terms of the comparative 
effort required for access to ^ the system and th^* effort ^required 
in 'jfeinr^ 'it» Oftea the -user x^s not directly concerned vJith costs 
ijecause organizations do not commonly make charges on an/.itemized 
basis .for the traditional Library services or products* ,\ . 

TI; The Librari'an*s View.' • . , - ' . ' 

As was just not-ed, the librarian interprets the' ^individual 'User* s 
unique needs as more general categdiries of . needs'which 'are' common 
to a number of the users* This is necessary fciecause the librarian, 
must be more concerned^with the efficiency oy the system, /in 
addition to its ef fectiveneS$^» The next frame of reference- is . 
that of the librarian as a director of library .services, that is 
a( manager*. Consequently for purpo,ses of this paper/-we will \ 
concentrate first on- tHe* generalized management activities 
such as: .studying, planning, organizing, implementing, evaluating, 
and^iocum'enting. These categories are used in-Figure ^ 2 4lof)g With 
an added ••Role" dimension 'to represent this viewpoints • . ^' 

It is visualized that a librarian .might undertake the management 
vactivities in^the role of a specialist ~ that is, in terms of 
the specialized knowledge of a library expert, through education 
_and experience skilled in ^the knowledge, -^opls ahd methods of 
librarianship. The librati^n al'so"migh.t accomplish the activities ^ 
in the role-^ .a supervisor — that is by. assigning and monitoring 
the woifr of others* The role of administrator is that of '•helper" 
on the interaction of groups of people doing the work. ,The role 
of executive being that of "leader'^- concerned more with .the setting 
of long-range objectives and establishment of policies '(rather 
than simply procedures) " - ^ 
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All librarian's jobs probably hav^ requirements at the specialis^t 
level; many librarians must also operate at the supervisory levelf , 
some' librarians have the added admirnistr^tive role; and at le'asf 
a few librarians are" in'an execjufive rol§,* at least, part of the tilme, 
•Parenthetically, it is this, author • s opinion that ifoo fe\^ librarians 
haVs the executive view and^-that not enough time is spent in it. 



III. The Executive View^, 

The .stage -has, now been set for a little mpxe'.discussion from 
the- viewpoint of an executive iT\ the overall "prgar\ization. At this 
level eKea greater emphHis is given to efficiency in* terms of 
'mini;nizing posjfs, and to* a certa'in extent ,1;his may- occur at some 
detriment tP effectiveness^ The executive 'is\al,^^ concerned with 
the comparative allocation ,0'f resources, and with- the, establishment 
of priorities — aH in reiatiorv' to bro^d Chopefully iong-range) 
.objective's of, the "organization 'av ^ whfole. * ' 

Figur.e # 3* iS-^an attempt *t^ai3gram ^such an' exe'cutive frame of . 

-reference -f^r ^ researqh/agen'cy. ih .the Federal governrfrent with 
mCst of the emphasis .arid' detai j[ given to the 'presumed pq^'sx{?le 
products; of tha-agencf. . -This" initial *mddel. wa^s d^vekiaed for 
discussion purposes *in ^manageme^nt-ahalysis work 'and it is 'riot • . 
a widely acQepted representatix^n ^t ail-- Arguments,; usuaUy 
develop to .whether tfie outputs are' real products or^ "^^^f 
whetK^r tHey "should be. Ahyw^y'it should serve>to illustrate 

■ the possible v;ide spectrum of results that an organization might - 
be expected tg provide, ^and therefore the broad view r'equired of 
an executive. ' • ' • > , . - * ' ' 



' IV. Difference.^ related to Library Services- 

It , is- not surpt'ising that the different points of view which are 
noted often -results .in different opinions about' the alternatives . ' 
f,ar* library s.ervices. Several things , have already been noted: 
The.- u^er. normally doesn't structure or caleggrize his "needs" 
at all aha therefpre Figure'// 1 really *r6tpresents the viev/point 
pf'dne information speci^alist; similarly^ Figpre '# 2 is' an executive 
.view of^ the librarian's job; and Figure h 3 is probably a^ view 
•of the executive's job fjrom* outside the organization. 

From van individual "user* s view, library services are successful «, ^ 
when they,prQvide what is desired a^ saon as it is desired with ' 
a minimum of e.ffort. Libririans^might measure-*the success by 
.the lack of complaints, by the -size of their .collections, 'by^ 
increases in number? of circulat^dxi'^^^s. Executives might 




measure success (ox^ at least might Vant i<> measure it) by the 
continuing ^provision' of current library services* with l>es"s cost, 
•les^ staf>f"^ ox l^ss'.-floor -space* ] \ ^'c* / '\ ' * 

Ifi addition to itHe d'iTf,erent frarfte's of reference for evaluating, 
library 'services, 'the -analysis is also complie;ated by ^Taretp , 
effects*' — oyi-atHs, 'a disproportionately large effpct^ produced 
by a'-cpmparatlvely small element^^For example, i,t is wrdeLy 
recognized that a comparatively' small number of avid library 
users account far' a ^di sproportionately large amount of th'e 
total'* libr/ry usa (and. work' load,* and cast). Another Enigmatic ^* 
' example, of . such Pareto effect is 'shown 'In/Figure # 4»' Thi^ « 
graph was based on samples of 'the user^s requests which were 
•met by material -in the NCAR library collections. Initially, 
as the collections 9rew, an increasing peatgentage of the user's 
requests could be met by the expanding- collections. ^ Howeve^ , ' 
the co,l>Kections reached a size such that tjhe percent of success 
began to I'evel off. C(5nsequently. it becan^e. ^parent that 
somQ finite amount of library material v/ad- sofficie'nt to meet 
the majority of the user requests ; and tha^t as long' as that , 
b^si^c-* finite^ collection was. kept up-to-dat,e (and that the ^ 
user characteristics 'did not change too mu,ch) fuji^her iocreaees 
i'n the' size of collections would not pro*du!ce proportionate 
increases in the library success. From anl executive .view, 
^his could be very .important because it copld ntean th^t an 
aqreejn^nt about such a finite size wolild mean that th4 library 
would hpt, n^ed ^td continue expanding -indefinitely, that the 
staff miaht not need to kepp, \nc?^easing, and even that (excepting 
inflation) some basic budqet level. should be adequate t\) ^ 
provide adequate library services;. within a particular organization 
Certaiply, a librarian- might look' ^t this situation with very . 
mixed feelings. Of 'course '"tH^' user -probably v/ould/ not care at 
'ill as lonq as-?Ti6st of whsft he wanted was p^rovided ,wi th little 
effort'. ^ 

Similarly the possible aVfcomatipn* of library services is also 
complicated by such differri^g viewpoints, and hy such Pareto 
effects. 



V. Automation bf Library Services. ^! 

. In the context of this paper,- it seems that moSt^Hbra^^y users 
Who are reasonable? happy with existing services probably doh*t 
care at all whether there is any more (or less) automation of 
a library as long as no increased effort is required by 
the us«r eithe^ v;ay. During the period that most of the NCAR^ 
^ library 'records were automated U*964 to 1^68) the percentage, 
*o^ the users who found the library-^'<5ener^lly satisfactoary" 
inejreased •f rpgi ;80?^ to the 'aforementioned Q2%. This probabjy ^ 
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also'rrieans that any currently satisfied user would be opposed to 
any. change, unless the change can be "sold*' as a possible increase* 
in effectiveness of at least one of the services that the particular 
individual happens to think ,is important. In terms of the most- 
popular libra/ry services, the most likely candidates would therefor,e. 
be pps_sible improvements in "locating specific references" or in' 
"keeping up-to-date". Next might be "locating olde-r published material 

From the librarian's standpoint, the first candichate for automation 
would probably be any specific record-keeping problem that might 
be of immediate contern. Ff there were a recognized problem in 
some existing library service (because of complaints, too much 
v^orkload,- etc'. ) , this would' undoubtedly be an ^area for possible 
consideration of automation. The librarian's view would probably 
then be concerned v/ith some aspeqt of efficiency (cost/benefit) 
in relation" to the alternatives. The evaluation might be colored 
by the existing planning, organization, staffing available, etc. 

,From the executive^ viev;point, a^ny possiblities for reducing costs, 
for reducing st^ff or, floor space requirements would'be likely 
candi/iate^s for autcffnation alternatives, if appSropriate. To the 
extent t^^^t an , automation alternative required' additional resources 

^the^ v/ould undoubtedly; be increasing resistance ..from the top ^ *^ 
management unless some/of the "unrecognized" organizational 
outputs (such as status, ^ower, pleasure^, etc. ) were enhanced fOt 
tfhe. particular executive 

A*fter possible automa/ion candidates ^are identified, the following 
,steps are 'advocated In analysing each af the alternatives: . 

1. Define th^ desired product (or possible one) and list 

its charQCteristcs' as specifically as possible. , 

Estim^e the need for this product and the amount 
of us4'that might occur. ^ ' 

3. Estimate the' technology and human factors involvad. 

•4. B4timate the expected costs. 

5. / Estimate the vyork flow problems 'and -^e alternatives. 

6/ Now define 'the objectives or the contribution to ^ 

' / ' the objectives that are pgssible. 

. ' * ♦ 

7. Collect sample real information about each alternative 
aPKi generalize it with relation to othir products 

i or services. 

8. Pepeat v/ith step.l, if needed for a decision. 
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VI. Conclusions/ 



tt is v/^ll-rocor/nized that simple, repeti-tiye talks are the best 
candidates for ^utomixion; .and that the iar ler** the volume of such 
tasks, rhe better the ^.oist picture becomes dn'faVor of the axjtomation 
alternafive. In general for^ libraries,\ any time thai: the same 
information thuiz te re-used more than two--or^ three times possible 
^automation should be considered. Keyboardilig^nformation for , 
automation is ar.out twice as costly as typipg the information; 
therefore the justification often comes' from fe-u|e of. the -same 
inforrrr-^r-^-iorj, v/herever \hi s is possible^ 

Mr^re is -1 t-.h le of corrimon products from library automation with 
sora-' ' omme n t- $ -irout comparative costs; 
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K Publication purchase order 

2. Announa?inent^ bulletins 

3. ^^'t ao^; c-.rds^ - 

4. Indox'^-s:* ^ 

' • *Tdenti tic 3* ion 't-i^JS, 

rook poc^ots, e^c. 
^, Circul.ation records 

7, Ov^-rdue no^i^es 

^, Fou'in^; lias's 

9. oeri'al^ r'^cords 

10. /'rdon lists - » ' 

11. CDI system ^ 
1/. Tnrorm.ition retrieval 

13. rheS'iuri . * / 

14. Skills rojister 

15. Directories 



i 



Economical only if the information 
.can te re-used latter in processing. 
Economical to ^the^^~ extent that biblio 
info, is re-usable. Good starting 
point for "capturing^* biblio. '*info. 
Sar^e^as above. Sometimes prohibitive 
" restrictions of formats available., 
Cpmputer is NOT an economical printing 
press. 

Economical if cumulative *"baok-catalpg" ^ 
indexes are acceptable, and if revisability 
is well-planned. Printout overload^ 
^^r,->n be a hazard. 
Economical for call numberst^ if these ^ 
are a by-product of other processes. 
Economical to* extents they are b/-proriyxt 
of previous processes. , . . \ ' ' 
S'lme as above. 

Economidal i^f Tsur'ficient quan t5 ty * i s 
done £ only partial revision is needed. 
Complicated — depends on many factors. 

Moderate costs (on order of $1.00/title) 
to Establish. Economical revision possible. 
Economical once the profiles are cgnjpiled, 
defending upon the quantity. < 
Usually expensive proposition, if "on- 
^•-line" pc^rtieularly. . . ' . . 

Economical i f revisablility is desired.- ^ 

HconomLcal if* it is by-product.* y 

EcoaomiCdl if revisability is $iesired. 
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The major conclOsion of this author is that automation can worlc 
ver>^/ell for libtary services an<i * that-*5uch automation can bei 
quite effective and efficient* Such a^^fetioa does not need to 
be attempted ^-^s h large total system eWi when the total system * , 
must i^e jeonsidered. Careful - analysis -^nd planning should be 
able to distinguish- BmaU mparts of the total which car) be 
automaterf inexpensively for^ apy but the very smallest^of libr^aries/ 

Lastly, the tieed for ''management by objectives'* should be emphasized. 
The disparate viewpoints of users,* Ifby^rians,.^ and executives can 
be -reconciled to the e^tei^t that.conmon objectives are set, and 
that mutual V^reements about the desired .results '^an be a^fPii^eved, ^ 
The crt^mplex nature, of .communication »syst>^ makeS it^njjp.st imf^^tive- 
t.hat snccessful communication among those Iwho design, "^those who 
use, and the ftian^gement bf such*^ systems ^e impiements8\ ^ 
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Depository Libraries: an Cverlooked Resource 
in the Fr^edon oS Information Process? 

.by 

*Z; Jec^KcIrityre, Do^unientc Division Head 
Sociolo^ and business Det;irtr.ent 
' "Denver Public Library 



Acstrrct 



Tr.e purpQze ':.d r.istorv of the deu^citery licrory y^'^Z:r reflect" an effort 
to -^r-.-^e *-;overr.rv*rt publication^/ inc^e:.' sir' ~ly sv.ilr:!*/ for tLe '*froo use 
o-r tr^' r^on.r:.! ;>.blic,'* illustratmc^Vv ciril'-.rity cf purpose vrLt . t/.e 
rreedo-^ z: I-.f cr—:t-or. Act, This pc.verVxT:lor^s * it cr t'lore -are ./ays 
tr.o v.e/.oT'Jtory li-r-^ry syste-^ and che Frt^or of ^Ir for^: ticn .-.ct e n be 
ur.'i to-:'-: '.'.or zz nj'lLzc t;;eir sr.ared -joal <sf - : >i:.j ore jov'>.r^:\r.1> in- 
fer-: t:.on r.vil rle tc the vublicl * 

It ccncli. i:.: • t 6:?;.oGitory licrcr;e$3 c:.r. help i:.o citizen ure ti.c ?rce- 
.,0-' cf :..fcrr/ tior^.^*.cc'^n tnrec .;ay::;: 1) identiiVinc the -ajency rest^on- 
si--ie for 'io.:irod /info'rr.' :icn \:.6 loc^tlnj t'.nt •>cncyV'S ^ lie infcrrn-i- 
;;^on rccctyrc; • ^) as.-i^: tinj in ,:roper Icientifitv iion of r. ,: inform; tion 
.d. * vr^d"; r.d 3) ^cVirect: n" tl.e rc-ue:.v to the aof^rdf.rl' t- efface. ^ 



^ . 
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r.rt clp^'tion of ^::po">i t:Jry libr=i::icc' Jn the frc-.:.^- 
cor-'cr 1:6 f3cill-'ateo ^y ^/t;>:;i a\.vrrorosc : nd coo .rr' "'*icr v. ^^•;cor; •'::po- 
sitory ilrr- rieq. --nd 7o - r 1 : c -r-clcs—irl .rt:c_: r, . 'I^.l'rvl Li'.^r'.ry ' 
Cor-^.unity, . . • - ^ 

s . . ' * * 

I:<-troductidn 

/vll. of thi J writer's poctHlacter ' s decree .'wr': 'e::^ ericnc^ )rr. . oen in 
I'-r-Jii'^z '.'it* ^.cpository desirn^ tion^.;^ a rrajor -.c^u^^^ic art' '.t .li- 
.r-i^y rccei^'in^:* depccitory iters irc:: V . rent lirtry; /'st'-to icade- 
rr.ic inotltxiion './ith a"^ separate r^clect:.vc de^)critcry 't.: "^.fjction; "a a 
pucli-: library cic:. ,'^:,:;ted as ^ ro;%or'l -i^: ccij^or% , '.rllh'a sc:.rr"t.; docu- 

- no^ts collection, '/ith all tni:i h-^c! ^ro'jn'. in c^\.c:^^tory liVr;.r'es, this 
writer ztfur: at the Sunr.cr 1;73 ATA Govrrnn.C'T' jocur^*nti5 l^cur^d Table 
pro.'-rr.r on I'rr Froodom of Ir for^/.tion /.ct tfiit :;.c h.' cl nevir .e^rd dcpo- 
\: tcry li -^rari'-^.: '^nd the ?rc'>,dor:, o: Tnforrrtion *c' ntiorod in the sa-ne 
cpr>te::t. ^hi.; ..cer^in.': f-j'l.rc o"^ t- Li r-^r" '':r"^ : to rel: to one to the 
C'-/ cr 'Vi'-. .r^rp/isin ;, si .c L-.- .^c*^l of th^ 7iree*'p ' o"" rjnfor'*^-^tion Act 
,.c''rr'i ';\it>e -.jir.il r t'. r/^: t-jC. -oal cf t' j lory li-r-^r:^* cystom: 

I 10 rv^:o ** ^overnnent ; .IJ c- tio^ ' v 12 hi'; /''o * ' c l^r'S^ "se of tl'o G<^n- 

e-;: ;.ahlic,'^ ov :o ' crro ' ^ crc^ t.-r- : - t: - -J.r^-c of t'^io "rCX.lT 
' ne'.-rr,:Vtt r, to '^ot c>.r:''•^t^ t"- y.r o ^>oGplc^"" 

< « 
^"hi.> feelin:: th-t t\r. ril ticn: i.!;. l.'-t'./O'^' 'Vri'* d';po',itorv lihrrry sjsten- 
' I the Fre-^dorr. of Inforr^itlcn Act '>.xul ) -^c e;f.plcred -./.v's rciTjforced in 
a :;cus:u t.\ on- .of your Forvjr 1 Li.r.r'-j.-s — and eventually led to 
tie r^';vr:ition 6f this p-per.*' / . , ^ ' 
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• * 

?:.e y..r;>o e '^uu'^: : ii t:':c.: :rc : Unirod Ci'.tes Code, brief 

r.,vic : o." :',t^ry !:^c~Liory libr'^r.i'-s ri;r.t crote 'v fuller under- 

.."'.ilo z'.- l-Y'jc " , of I^'.for' Cr'c:' .,c~ i'c^o. rC'Ccnt vir.tc.,;c, the depocitory 
Tjrvry. wy^T::- ;c3/ c c" :o 1- IJ , cr. Cor.jrc ' :''irr-t :Jirccted tr.at 200> ' 
coj;lcr 01 ill r^tL.r:: ^ccu" r.z. *ye _ rlrite ' :cr .'i;jt:."*ibution to lioraries. 
Ir. ll^; l£;', t'-i-; d.^Ooi^cr;. rrvGocr. :j It r.c; sta.^id^ wc-g; set up. It 
G^er Tj '"ITic • o z,:e -crdir: of z\\ . e:.61''^ior. C'vn"'cd from in- 

-.z-'ti-.J. dcj^'T.ut.J ly tl.j Cocr:^vr^' oT Tr.tcrior to t'-o're desi^ncted 
CO .ir by l/.c r:^ roct 'i^'-^^ive in Oor.jre::^ fro" e^ cn Conj^re.^cion^'l di.-^tract 
*^ b\ t :J dcloy-'c:: fro: c::c'.: territory i:.^ ti-.^ United Ctsrec."' This cro- 
v.cio:. 0',^cl:illy i'-*yort'i:;t Izr z'xz .to?: Colorcdc -./hero the gol^^ 
r; : . boor. '. only bj7in:in- in liZZ^ :.r:.: ^e;.ar::ze Cglorado territory 
w:,c not cr- zed u*-t;:l Thlc ;.c'.'..:g .lec;cr/-nt oT a- need for joo^^raphic 

ii.:t-"i' u-^.iov of ac^>o.>^ tory libr'xries was ur-derct* .idable at a tir;.e before* 
ailro.-^ ' o.ir.e. doa 'e..^^ o: the, Ih'uGiGai 'ri;* it ii-js that in order for 
here to bo cq'j:l -^cceGr zo jovcrnr.t.-it j'^bl: caionc, ' choce publicatiops 
r\uGt '.e cr.ual-y - vs.il'. bl-»o in n y/ny-ic 1 rcjnf>e« ^ 

, J^cycblr^ry cy.':tc-r \' 3 "jone '^,]•rou^n 3 nunbor of chs:n5es since lS57«' 
l-^7>i the r.ur.bcr '^f institu cionG'clijij/l^ for dejocitory deiii^jnationG 
■. ;i incrc%^;j zo include itvue , .id tex^ri t-^ripl •libr:?ries, land-yrant col- 
le.'^oG, ' nr ot ?r in;,t't tio;.". Ite .g irblvded ^n7;"0 also o::ter.ded from 
choGC in t ConjL'eG.>ion'- 1 r-dr'^-^ tC '*all va iicabionG o'f f.-ie jLrcecutive ** 
De_- rt-x-r.t.^, not .'.ntcn'eJ for t' cir ^Gpeciri use, but -^de for diGtribu- 
€ion«"l^ In 1922, librorlcG .use Tirat *llor;::d to, select fron depository 
ltc:;n those they jyoGifically dcGired, a ^/rivile^e formalized into \iJ^ 
in 1S57.^ ho'./evcr, wj unuil I962, llbrDrlos were required Ito ret3.in eill 
depocitory iter.n received. 

x]io De^^oGicory Li.rary .-.ct^ of 19^2''' r: de ^jvcral oi^nificant ch:in^es in 
tha'.r'Gte^: 1) < llo'.;ed z\\o creation of not more than tvo regionSl depo-' 
Gitorloc -in^-each gI -to \mich arc zo rcccl'/e and retain :.ll depository 
itor^o, , L'..'jro',y allol:i>^; other dcjOGltories in the state to discard itcmc 
rore th:..i five years oli; 2) increased the nur.ber of potential depository 
JeGi^^n . tlono rj allov/lh^ jjo in each ConjrcGGional District and two 
each Zc. '^or ac well as increasin-^ the numb-rr of eligible specialized ' 
irist-lt 1 uicnG; :.nd J) r.llo;/ed for the distribution by the Superintendent, 
of Docu'^e'^tG of iters not prii^ted by, the Government Printing Office^ 
?rhich you, .'^ ropr^jiGentitivcs of ;;overnnient c^^encies, will recognize are ^ " , 
rnultltu''lr.o;iG« " 

Cu'hc iiirtcr.;; oT thj dopo:;.Ltory library systcn reveals aeveral trends: 1) 
:n l;:cr'.' 'oL , MUMhcr o: xnatitationc elii^ible for depbsitory designation; 
ti)^-ir^^reaGi.. . ocopc InforiaAtion to be (>iGtributcd through the system; 

<^/;x''e'iwl. ^; fr^vjdjm for dejJ.g:)otcd libraries to' serve their individual 
cohsci ti 0: cif;3 ny ilo'./i::^ in^dvidu J selection and retention policies; 
'.-J yjt, i: G^ri.. -eofjraphic i^iVuilnbillty of :<11 depository material — 
•rost rccc;'"tl./ i.n : provlsio.i for r-:;;jion:^l depocSitory .libraries* These* 
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rrc-r.d3 c: I'^crecslr.; *.v.il-. -l-t;' 3:;':">to reinforce th^ idea thnt the de- 
:*osltory library ^y.^tCT /:.d Frocucr. o: Infor.v.arion Act chare a common 
^0';1, t.e.f CO' r Jio an • uc cvc-rr.r^^.t £r.:crr-> tion ac" :;03'cible av^ilcible 
for tr.o free . t^e of cV.c .^er.cr:! yXzlLc^ ■ » 

* ' ^ >' 

;^.l".tj .r.:* ?rcccc:-<rcc unJ-.-r th-v Tro- *cr of Inigrr-ition ;.nt 



^ If it ir :ijr3e : .t^ chc ':-j^.o::itory?^ ilbr-^j-y syste:; ^;:.d uhe 5 
fcr'\\cicn :.q' .:.vo vc-ry clr.il^r -o^lo, •;;.o r.e;:t auction oec 
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Freedon of In- 
?co:*-3s: :'ow 

— O'-r/ c .-3;.? — ;cr.: .toyct;.<:r t. cMove x filler re .lit'.^ciori of 

U.z ■: '-ovlr? 3:. 'fcl]o;.;lr: 11^ :^:;r.lc'^.^^oo^c fund-.'^orital- :iS3U-^ptionG 

r . - vie. rir* t , 
* • 

cu ,l^c .-.'J :c :r.o.^.o: ^-'^ feeler 1 ^ovorr.-'or.t ia v 

'\ v i:.' r J 3^;cr -^l' 11 ci^. J. . • Ir/iivilja'i.': public / * 

lr.t^:-_; :ro.*^^ Ml":e ^ .oM , ^.c.-c f.-iiili^r /ith the fFrce- 
7 ;f cr- . t^c^- ..^*J r- ^r:> :t.' i 

cV*:? -T.r r t'/ frcp ^**r' rr.-'lor. o q Infor-. tior. Act: ^.'hut 
I". Ir, :.c ; .0 ''l'. It,'' pr:r/ rc'^ ly ?.or:' Id PleGcer o." f.o Froodom of 
I::icr :lor. Tl: .rrK-y o -ice ir ":ia^\iLyT;o:l, :..C, They, -.re prrticularly pro- 
vocuu^ve for io..o;:lt-/y li~ r^ri:^ :s ..Von cor r;ide -ide v:ith a Gt.':LtemGnt 
in n 1*7C li' rary Tc^.'-r'^'J: . 

It* v.r.oul.^ bc^ ajjuri^jj * t!.'. t t::.3 ^vcr* ^e tro':a \'ill hove iittle 
or po /.nd./lel.'^O' of Mo rJ '^r.tj ro r.forf^ticn or hov; zo r,o 'ibout 
o'^t'. ini':.7 t- : data -.o nec'Is» Vn-^cr t':ecD circrrr.otanccs it is 
' Up to t'2 li-;rari'n to provide : :,nc-;or, cither "-^y L*hov;in<; 
J.:- ;^-.tron i'Qv.- to jot t!:c inform/ tion' or by (jcttirg it for him.^^ , 

» 

i ^* J'' t^rc:.*' coultj ccrtcinly ' trun.;l*4tcd >to ''avcra^je citizen." 

' Ctlvi'T. crcr>e :«r,our ptionc, the firr^t p.-oMorn in implcr>intinj **^liC' j-.ct is hov; 
inforn tne ci.ti.-^or. of hie r j' jhto *unJ'cr t'iTe> Act the procedures re- 
T lircd *:o diorclse Lhore rir^htt:. Depcinory^librorJ-^c- j, './h.ich cO'itain 
ruch of, ih/j p.. .licr e^ ^ihforr: tio.; fron jcvci^rriOnt .-jcnciec, v;ould neem to 
bo a lojic::! ::c:^nn of^n:' '*in^j' ir info/?/ lion available to citizens 
Ci:rou^-!iput the country, yet, '/..i-n on^ bcjinc a search for succinct cxpla- 
h'-tioHG of tho Fre:dorn o: Jnfcr'"^ tion Act and how to uce i^^f, not one 
;70v-jrnrent publication ^'in oe :cund, 'The tv:o bott /jeneral sources located 
yj thiw •u'^thor .rre^t e non-r;ovcx'nrrontal r^ources already cited% It is in- 
teL-^ojlin-; chut as I'" te a.-: Jan.-vry 1973i '.'hite IIpusc Coi^^rnuni cations Director 
I'erbort Kleip v/as ioted''as;indicatin(^: 

the Justice Dep rtu^^etft is conslderin^j issuing a pamphlet de- , 
bailing citizens* rirhfs und.Yr the Act and procedures re- 
.[uired in applying; for public inforn-^ti^n,-^^ ' ' > 



only six year^ after the Act hecarne lav/J ' Th(^ pamphlei5,"./hen it comes into 
existence -/ill probably be a depository iter.; but^uill it mak'fe any men- 
tion of depository libr: rieo '.^z n po^jsciblo rource of inforMution? * 

' : • • -.282 : . ■ , 
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For, waile d,epo3itory collpctions nay h£ve no explanatory dccumentfe on 
the Freedom of Inforration act itself, inuch of the publishing required 
by the Act results' in depository nrterial# Kost obvi(jus is ^ne Code of 
Federal Se^ul^tidns ".nd Feder'^1 Ixegicter, where specific agency procedures 
nay be found for requesting;; material under the ;.ct.« For the citizen to 
leoirn in more tijan a general way v;hat procedures are required, he murst 
first know v/;.ajxagency is respons;Lble for tha desired inforniatfon. In 



some cases^^-^^e parent department may be obvious; but in nlny o^her^fe, the 
general citizen is goiVig to have little understanding 'of specific agency 
Responsibilities. In addition to^ the Cods qf Federal ?cegulati,ons and 
Federal Register, the basi^ topi for learr.irg department and sub-agency 
• res^.bnsibilitxes Is the United States Government Crganizatiqn Kanual, 
* another de ository ^'^item. Some of your agencies also publisrr organiza- 

tional directories, like tr.at of. the Forest Service, and descriptions of ^ 
tserviceG^ like at from the Environmental Science Services Administration, 
both depository iters .-^-^ , • . 

The more knov/leJge of ^^overnMent organization one can bring to using all 
these tocls, thewnore likely it is that th^ de'^ircd information v/ill^be 
found • The' dej.osPtory libr::vri'n, experienced in untangling the complexi^ 
ties of government bureacracy. Can provide a valuable service to the gen- 
^ eral public, '/hereas Plesber's. handout gives a general explana^tion of . 
hov; to proceed, the de^^.ository library'' has the^tools and expertise for 
helping individuals learn exact ^procedures for using the lav/» 

Let us assume a citizeji knpw- ejiough about the Freedom of Information Act,, 
and depository libraries to get to a library and determine the agency v/ith 
general responsibility for the desired a,nf ormation. As you 'probably 
knov/ — but most individuals will not — a subject approach to the Code of 
Federal Regulations is not easy. Kov/ever, in the general inde^^ 
"Information availability'* one will find references to the agencies v/ith 
separate sections dealing with public information.' . 

Much patience and some knowledge is required to determine v/hether a sub- 
agency's procedures are spelled out under, the parent department or the 
sub-agency. For example, 'Ha t>ional Bureau of Standards regulations appear 
in a separate ch;;pter of Title XV of the Code^of Federal Regulations; 
however, its ^information procedure^ are covered under the public informa- 
tion section of the subtitle dealing v/ith the Office of the Secretary of 
Commerce •■^'^ The general citizen is going to need help in getting this 
far, and he can get that help from a depository library. No doubt a r^- ' 
quest addressed to the head of the national Bureau of Standards would 
eventually reach the right desk. However, could not a little preliminary ^ 
research into exact procedures* on the part of the citizen eliminate some 
of the delay frequently mentioned by critics of the operation, oi the Free- • 
dom of Information Act? ^ ^ 

' ; . ^« 

Identifiable. Records , ^ ' 

Another pptential stumbling block for the citizen de&iring to the Free- 
dom of Information Act is the requirement that a r^ques% be for "identi- 
fiable records. "-^2 jn dealing with the Commerce Department, he must first 
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"cp^^finc z.:^z t'.:-'- rjc^^rd iz "noi: cuo*o."^rily :ivuile';le to the public as 
of th: rorul.- r infor;. ^ior.^l activities of t*:c Deprrtnent'* since 



thin Se:> rt- f r>« -* -"''^ -• 



:ion prccedw;res do not apply to re-julorly 
available r/ t.rralc.- ..rain, tl.e de^iOGl.-cory library, recipient of rn:.ny 

nd descriptions services, ■ seems an 
rrpr^inj 'to identify desired records ^ind 
^re = Vs.ifeble through .oT;her channels^ • 



of Tt^ndards /.as Ion:: .published a catalog 



aser.cy Cit^lajs ..oX^^ptri?iic::tior.^> : 
excellent sturtir.'^ point for :tt 
possibly deter'iar.ir.;: "hethcr the 




^ _ , _ ^ - - 

ocuir.ents call numbers. I any more depart- 
- . -^^..v.^^v> . ve bo.3un to publish cat^lpgs in recent years; 
one ••or.derc if^ tl is trer. ; is \ result of th't Freedcim of .Information Act ^ 
re .^i^re-'^u^-t f^r indexec.l? The !:e:lth, I]Jfiication, and '.Welfare Department 
c^italo^* ir c- ^^.ior addition in -thir /irea. "e* hope ^they './ill soon . 

_ ^-v-^-V -^.freau's or/ zni incjlude call number? 'and pubjLica- ^ 



^follo'; 
.tiorl d'.tes. 



Aside from the f-^ct t';at depository libraries \;ill hciye a^jency catalogs, 
rruch of the m:^toric.l listc:;d in the cat:^logs is distributed thorough the 

.depository system* Therefore, the citizen might be able to ^.dentify'and 
locate the desired inform2t|.on all in one step. ^ it recent example -of 
aq,cncy recognition of tho depository libr^Jry's role in making inform-ation 
a^^iilable i;as contained in the "National 3ureau of Standards' directory 
of> depository libraries receiving ilatior 1 B^oreau of Sto-ndards publica*- 

r^ohs»19 detailing exactly v;hich agcngy^, scribes ^.re- received by each depo- 
sitory, it is intehdod for use by 'various, Bureau offices in referring 
in'juiries to\appropriate depository librorie-s. 



1 



Of Qcur^se, most areiacsts uill not fall into this category. Hov/ever, v/ith 
jicpart^^ent newsletters,, press releases, and some^ nrjnuals, a-s v/ell-as the 
Code, of Fifdcr.:;l • P.o'jul'; ti6ns, de >ository . librariesw^cculd. orovido liruited 
'assistance in ' idc^aifying f'ecnrdsp 'If they h3ve developed cooperation 
'uitj tho 7edcr.l 'Library Community, they could provide even greater assis- 
t'i/)ce' by a phone call to an appropriate agency library. You people know 
your agencies' activities 2nd publications mucli better; you have access ^ 

3toff mmuals not in the depository collection; and you hove direct 
pholie lines to '.<ashinglon, D.C'»^ . " ^ , 



Direction of^ Pe jiests 

,'3till another area«in which 4sp(^itoi:y libraries could help citizens use 
t]:o FreeuQi^ (?5sj;nform.ation A^t i^in determining^ how to address the final 
re uest-'for irj^for^ -^tion.^ liuch /^i'donce in this area can be found in the 
Code of rcder'd r^o ^ul'^tionp.^ 




to, the Comrcr;?t5 Deoc3j>^tmeht^ the Code of "Federal Segulationrs 
the centrvfeo^ cler:irinnhouse , ft>r ren. ests undgr the Act.; hov/ever, 



ar'O"' such a re'/^^t is initiated, the inquirer ^'-should contact the 
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.^^ ro-^ri^;:; • cffire r:^c.;o'wl''l 'for .:rovi;'i''.j iuch ir-forj^.^.ticn to the 
rV'i:'--** : Ti-:. r-l 'r'c ^ul\t:or;a;.jceG eft 'to, Gt;>,to t;;at these • 

' -'"-od ■'f tor Ucvcr; t C J-Tr.i^f ti'^^ i'lr.v^l, r.ryl ^"*':c DeTycortr.ent- 
of vCJ- crco Tcl^-'ort' T/^rccvcrVv 'H- r.cr sugrostlcn:: of -zvr/.lpcfility 

for rir t- ' t c:-oc:; c*^ t v^/^^ litter v/o for polc\>--y^the 

.rlr.t ' -;:'.v: c: ;.ocu:. :r.t3. - ^ ^'f. ^^vc;- , 1 thcr^ i':' no. '/v rf.J.n-* vlnt payment* 
r icor. V.,: orc-or r.or iz^z ore /j'^^*rlce infcrr-'^ti-Dn. Talk r.bout ^ 

t:.or. i^. r.->rious. '.*ould ".ot^^t hvve been 



Zo' 'orcc I;.; .'t- ..t*' :\pr.e directory in not a dsocdi- ' 
ror r i: t: • i'-. t\ = -'.o-.t/.ly Cat!''loj cince 

,,vc 3Gr.:crw"c. o: j Vr.itcd C«:a^oc h-vo recoa]nended that 



' * 1 r c c t c r . -v > i jr.:-. ci r , :. ; o c c r t i t i o 3 n.l •i.d ur e 3 se 3 of the 

r:'c.>r officer t.^! c.rlcyoc". in Itz ' 'ar:.hir,r;ton office and 
i'p it3 rio'.:^. rof^tonvl' ' r/.I field offices to uhon re ^'ests 

• ' for info"v-"^-cn :r.\ reccrdc or.ould be aent. noprooriatc means , 

;:'?Ctld '-.e \c?d to r.^'O zho directory available to rtenbcrs of 
c .0 ::Kblic ..i:o '/ould be interested in re^u^stinj inforrr.tion 

* " or ro-r-l^ds.'^^ • . 

\ do r.rtr^.cr.t:-! torep!:ono direp iox^;;,' -.^'ould ceen to mevst cope of the intent 

\of .;:h^ rccor-^cndrticn- ..r.d -./ould nop r.n "a:;propriate nie^nc*' rncking 
t'lis directory J:;/ ilibl-? uo.the pvbl^c be to diGtril)Oto 'i^t through the 
do. monitory cyctcr 

rj Df^QT.cios seen to Jiave ^cor.e to' a recent realir^atixjn of thin fact. In 
la^t fe'>' r.onthc, r ,nunber pf deh' r tr.ental teleplione directori,es he.ve. 
bc'coiTir dcoository itemo/ including; Jth't for the Defense Depnrtmentp The 
lattpr ±3 ]>'^.rtici'larly intcrestin*^ /since twelve ycars"o£o, tlie I'lavy tele- 
choree rectory '-/an denied to a re/uerjtor because it was for administra- ' 
live \ r.c intcrnr.l •:'39.'-2 ' e \ ove come a iittlv v/ay. If depository li- 
b^.urier: ^re to^ '';1' y c>ny -v^rt in thic freedom 'of inforn';iion process,' 
-;^-;enci€S -r.iur.t , reco'7ni ve the need to diGtri'outo' thic kind of material ^ , 
t:.r(^^>-j6;- def o'fei'jory l^ibrary -'•ypte^'n. . Thin is anothe-r area ,v/Kere\ the _ . 
federal Library Cornr'unity could >jelp: in educntin," your agencies to the 
ro^znnz for rJ'.in;" this rateri'-l /?vbilablo to depositories. ' - ' 



Cdnclusion ' * : - ' - , *' 

To £^ummM:iv,e, y.e£>ository libraries cdi;: help the citizen j^xercise his 
ri,;b't3 u'.der the Freedcfi of. Informatre/n //ct in identifying the agency re- • 
Guonniul^^ for^ t,' e doct,,rtjd inforrvjtion r,no locating;: that agepcy'c progedures, 
assL'^tin^: in .roper identification of the ^ inf ornn^&fi j^^^i^ec^i^nd possibly 
•pro/idin,: the; inforrr* tion immeciately from the a^epo3itory collection, and 
in directing the final 'reouest to the appropriate of/ice. 

' ^\ / ^ 

— But the debository library caranot do this alorje* It Aeeds help^from PeTd'- 
' erril af^encies^in making the- necessar/ m^^nuals, inrfey^s, and directories 
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,y.-" ■ THE €(2-8^N SERVICES COHCEi^ ' * ' ' " 'v - 
■■ - ;•; ! '.. . ' . -B. -N. McVay •.• , , ;• .' ' . '/ ^ 
; Regio;ial Diredt^sr^Of 'AdniiniStrdtfjJn • • • ' . / ; ; 
■» General Services A45ainisfe-ratidn''. ■. .'' • . . 

Auburn, WashirtgCD'n N « V * 

As an out^row^in of the Pzresidenjt' s establishment' cf ten^ Federal ' . 
itegioMT 'DDuncils*,"*! ancj in accord with the NeO i^ed^ralisra concept 
af^^ interagency C4?opet;^tion^ the--llorthvest PedeVal Regional Council' 
'and the General Services Administration (ilegion 1^; Aubura, WA) 
entered into an agreement to establish 4 common services program. * 
A single organization unit (GSA) proyi^des centjralized serylces 
common to all the Regional Council agencies, i.§.,. prt.'nti?ig,''^il, » 
pl^oc.urement, library, etc. The various phases, of -planning", ^tabjish-. 
ing, and implementing the program as well as the/beneflts, probler^^. 
and evahiation' of the project (culminating in a Presidential Ma*nagt9<^ 
ment Improvement Award) will be discussed. . ^ • 

The Common Services Conc ept ' - c- * • 

As you may have gatbered-by the title of this presenta tioft-- the 
concept of common services is as common and as simple as it sound^-- 
a conglomerate of services provided from one central location 
from one neutral organization responsive and answerable to all agencies 
in a Federal complex, .* - • < * - 

Can this type^of venture be a success? Why not? Your organization 
and all library organizations have been providing this common service 
concept since its first stone tablet collection--more. than several 
thousand years ago. A service that very few individuals. 6n this 
earth can afford to provide ^gr themselves. There isn't enough * 
time, avai^lable monies, or expertise for one individual, or an agency 
in this- sense, to develop a collection of bo.oks"or a group off^ sophis- 
ticated services, that could 'be compared to what could be accomplished 
by a joint effort on the part of a group of agencies. 

>* • 

Doesn^t it seem rather strange — should be almost embarrassing to all 
of us-- just 3 ye^rs short of bur Nation's bicentennial--that we are 
now experimenting with an indepth "Common Services** concept? 

As an dutgrowfh of the *Prei5ident* s establishment of ten Federal 
'Regional Councils, and in accord wl-thithe New Federalism concept 
of interagency cooperation, the Northwest Federal Regional Council 
and the General Services Administration (Region 10) entered into an 
agreement to establish a common services program. A single organiza- 
tional unit (GSA) provides centralized services .common to all the 
Regional Council, agencies located in the ArcaJe Plaza Complex", i.e., 
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ptT^tltig 'and. duplioa ting, sail and aessengei^, t>ffi-C]^ 'supplies i^^}-^ \,* 
m^s^g€r5.i prOcdr^zD^nt^ shippij^g e^nd receiving, labbt^ ^ncJ-'cjaiBt^nance 
' various iug, cpnf^^encie^ t'ooni^ soh^dul^^^ig^ uspr,est -lund^j.aad of ^' 
-jaSticul^ i£Cer£st, the Northwest Ifedeiai ' Regiona I ' Couitci 1 ^brary\ 

.tb^ Office .pf^l^nageaont and Budget ^'i^^^cted the 'Sorthwesf Federal 
Re^ional^ Council t^pd^ Cfie^ General Service^' A^iialnisjtra.ttoo; Regiojn 
'to Jp-intly.djbtemifne jtKe' ^ea^brlity of ^etMEK. ap'tiridet^aiiijiig a^$'. * 
common $erv^cfs>. ' The 'tforkLtig. ftcup- ^RjAdrttlnilstFa tio'tu.Qlat"he CpjtftipiL,. 
of whii:h GSA is i 'mefaberV- iai'tiateii feasi6llit^'*^^i^s ^or .earbli' . 
t/pe Qf service' to- deCepain^,.Sa5'' pbten'"ti$L ^sayings and it^' pifacti*-' 



Severn /of jtb^ ag6ricies*ve;?^^,i'p* tbe ,pWo^cess ^T'ls^iftg, estaSlisKed £'s - 
^e%j.ora^l •Ot|£ice^;^^5rtd^^e Ci^pja^^i 8e^ice,^,^'rgatii2afcion was .a^ble tio 
,"griD9^' v/'tH therii.^s* iv'inte^rai'^part? '/Jf ^thei^" org^Jt.zation^, .To''njaiyi: 




typjes. of. office supp:Il^; buy eqyipm^nt and fiar^itur^ w^:h'otiA^di-Vulg(n 

. s^pret tfejSlre&^-or st^t^r secrets, .and matiy ^* --^w'* 

trffe^t'^couid ^not -be provided by a foreign-^j 



f other per sorta^L services* 



Many.jyf these fears were very r^l to^.thera ap^ 'had, to ^re •S-grefully 
- fmt to .r^st; -The^ solvilrig' of the p^^pb-IeHi^^we^ire^not "ihagica J-'^^us^ . . 
^.^plain Jn;akuta:JL--be,c>QUS^ q^, cpml^lned.' people pftwer j^n:,on^ Joc^fion,\ 
/ tbei^^rwa-s jiowfmore. people ^owet ^ayail^ble ..for ;pe^ jfe^ft^^^^ - 
diey p^feiupusl^ ha^,' a§- ihdlvid'\%;| '^>a-genGi]es.o , . lUiS'-very'^ x^^ 

6,tte jjvj jot. a'4\^9tit^e,9f j:H ^gghon' san^l^e^^-ta! podliJRg - 

iTfroi^ 

^<;^e 'orgilrlii^t'ion*- tfcey '^I'sO regained a Vpicfi ixt the Kifei^tXoxi thi^ugh 
':feke' -Wo-rkliri^'.^f^pLlp qn^Addflrinistjcat^ r . . - v-J-V'./' 

-\ .• ^ , - ' 

The' benefit^. hra"bpth 'tangible and intangible/ . 1ran8%bly* , . .t&0?4^^poling- ^ 
,Pf .re^poird'es firpm the, various .agetic.tes Ui the .ektaWi^hm^^V a-n.^ 
\ |.t>tagtat^'d' <ion)raon servi(^eX.Unit )\as . el^i^i^ unnec^sa^fy and' ^o-^tly 
^ 4^{3;JLj.catipn,. ^qj^ penpi^tecf gtandardi^tioiti of equ^4)^nt' an^ liftpcedpre^ 
I^as ipip roved, people utiii^a t ion- t:ji rough specl^lizS^^^il Of 'personnel 
attd 'centra Ij^zaf icm. of ^eirvibe^^ and has ^provid^cl .l&ome^agenc'ies vith 
services which they, would' not Jiave.uqder./any otliet ty*i^e of^axftangfemeftt 
Xntangibly > the corrtnon sQ^rvJiCes uniA: ha's'rfelt^ed the agehtles of 
many of. the tasks . of^ iftternal administration,''' tHiis. ailQwj^iig^ th^m trp^ 
direct their energies to the pkr£6iyci^te;o£ their basf<f''inis8ions. / 
concept also provides an excellent exafnp^e ,.to. fil'V^^enciei p^ th^ " " , ; 
benefits which could b^ achieve^ tHrou.gh interagency d^op^ratioji 'in^a'. 
limitl.ess number of similar ^ituaijipn^y . * > ' ' -i:''*'' 
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Conijoa services 'have been provided by GSA for years; how^veri the . 
provision gf these services by a si^gle^iiitegrated unit is a novel 
"appi^achr Acceptance of this concept by .this a^efxcies and GSA Is .a^ 
resirlt.of long discussions' and neg6tiatioiv!& durtnjg which .the , strong 
convictions of the Working Group yer'e. in^vld6nce»\ It .qah'be said, / 
gerterally tha^t Governmeata 1 .agencies are relijctaj^t to xelinquish a 
function v?faich wouW .result in compropisiag thsi^ 'independence . The 
ciembers of the Working Group jjepresent six; sepat4te, 6'genci.es, each ; 
jPJ i^icfa has: its in'Sividual peculiarri ties and itsitraditiojal^wa}{s - 
of doing things. £ach. meia^er^&^'-the ^orld^ng Group had toyaltles to 
his own ageftcy." HoweveCj ^h\'tfeji ^jt^^^i^rridiRg ibyaltyxo thpT 
papiOTTial inteS-e^t-. \'The'iuccesV (?f^^'^^^j^^ ccnpept can be' attributed 
' pi;'iroartly to ti^,QpeniiJL^ide{iV^^^^ cep^^eratiV,^', attitudes of these members, 
, their wlili-ngief? .t^.chang^^^ .doing things^, 

' 't1ieir,^demori5$rated''.deS.i^ t^,'.promo,t^ ,the^^tiona.i^*a\icdi5eat ^l^j^ tlio^e* 
, o'f the in^iT^,iid3^l a^^iic^^ 

th recognizing *L:?d ftxtt^ expJo|;ting* a^.'i^^^ a .'Significant 

^ potential fox; napag^e^£^ai^^^ The^.'-.teV't^/directecr py *<^\ * * 

'aftet-jthl' first ye^ir'!of'^p6Ati<in;^ lli^a pte^U^nJiiql 



atf linttlated ^'inV siiigle ac^'oTJ?<t.*:i^e%,Hia ma teriaiS.,V'/'j 




^-^b^re .are'ti^iiy. u«d^£Jded'aii^''jJhd^ tangi&le ghd, intangible 

''!sSving^ t4iaH;.ai;e!.byrprc^ducts of '"t]i^ coininon s.erVic^s concept such 



•as. 



' * -.Va^>prttJdU^ less EERSTRIF line. items origina£pd and • 

'..^pY-oc-^sk.ed due to/ the office' sup^li'e^; being.Vec^^ 
v'. /-^^^.on^l^^h^voX^^e common services aff ice. rather, than 
' f'ive'» gfffcek. ordering the sarme^d^tems on a. smaller scale. . " ' - 

■.•>•.*,'-'.'•'-' -7-, V ■ \ • ' ^ ' 

'''V'^fifi^e.Suf^ delivered to*'eacK mail stop by the mail/ 

^ v.. jfte^^senge^.'. syst^, rVfh^ than employees traveling, to distant 
t ^'■^£^4p^)•I'y '/i^ . ' ' ^ ' ' ' ' . 

VlX' freight, ;ahd parcel poet be'ijig ihtercept^d, ai; the basement 
V " , level, rather than constant intetruptions on all six floors. 

r laboring services have contributed manj^ dollars in savings 
vetsGs. the u§e' of- cdminer^iUl »m^yers' fo mindr^movds. 

^.i^ou'se tepa^r pjf furniuir^h^§ saved unestimated contractura - 
' V* . ' -;j3bi,ppi{jg and -Ia'^or^ -costs* . ' 



-'vendor's sales representatives working thKiaugh the ceijtral 
procurement office has eliminated many hours of inter»>p.ted 
time within'^the agencies . ~ 

The Working Group on Administra tion of the Regional Council has a 
continaing interest in deve-foping additional services to be provide^? 
by the Common Services office* At their request, a feasibility 
study was recently completed in the area 'of jpeleticketing-- this will 
also be a unique chra 1 lenge--and again' a first in providing tfiis 

. s^^ice from a central peint to miHrti-pl-e-^gCToi-es atid from a group 
of airliner. The- major savings, in this type of service will be in 
the cost of processing ^f "one"' Government transportation request 
from each. agency for each ^eek for all tickets 'purchased during that 
week--rathar than one , request -for every ticket. The savings in, the 
costs of processing '"GTfl's" will amounjf' to approximately $30,000 

'for the first year. Ther.e are also savings to be realized in man- 
houxs involved in picking up tickets at airline of f ices ' three jand 
£our bloqks away b.y clerical personnel. 

Other, areas of consideration for" servi^c^s will, b^ items sych a*s 
'property management, mini-mo tot pool^s^ steno/ typing or so called 
"worcf processing"' cen^^ra, training equipment and services,, ^nd 
motor messenger services. , ;\ , ^ • 

'^We h'^ve accepted th^ challenge q-f establishing this-^pildt project, 
and with the assistarip'e of a great number of individuals^ 'the * ' • 
Accomplishments have been .very rewarding. We' do noti hesitate to 
encourage you to work toward offering your services 'and energies 

any way possible in the area of interagency cooperation.* .* 

- . * . J . ' 

Libraries should be given higlf pAority when constdjering feasibility 
studies of the Common Services Concept. It is the way to go and 
we would like t6 challenge each of you to look ^t your present 
situation and see if there isn't a better way lif doing business. 
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LITE, A Better Way Through Compater Technology 

Carl S, Mallov, Jr. 
ChieT, User Services 
Office of the Judge Advocate General 

4 

Abstract- ' > '* 

This paper describes the LITE (Legal Infomation Thru Electronics). 
System of computerized research which is being operated by the 
United State^ Air Force as epcecutive agent for the Department of 
Defense. It explains the legal source materials which are being 
researched. The paper discusses special itfSexes and other pro- 
duces of the computer system. It provides substantial discussion 
•'on the advantages of cooiputerized research' over manual research. 

There is, perhaps, not a single person within this audience who 
at some time during his career has not said "There must be a 
better way to conduct research."^ It is a pleasure for me to. bring 
you the LITE story of the computer, a revolution in legal research. 

niie"name "LITE" is -an acronym fo^ "Legal Information Through 
Electronics." Today the tiedae "LITE" applies to computer system and • v 

the Department of Defense activity which is providing a legal . * 
research service to Federal Government offic-es. * ^ 

We have offfen said that the coming of the "Computer ^Age" to the 
legal profession is pr^ably the most significant happening in that 
profession in at leastTfh? last one hundred years. Librarian^ are, 
perhaps, exceptionally attuned to the potential of new research 
technology. Because of the unique position you occupy, you are 
acutely aware of the problems and frustrations, experienced in 
library research everywhere; and, as professional librarians, you 
are receptive to ideas which may offer hope of conducting research 
faster; more efficiently, and more thoroughly, than i^-possible 
with your present resources* We believe ^ou will look critically 
at LITE. We hope you will^ $ee som^e of the potential^ we have seen. 

From some of your ^bulletins and agenda at this seminar, it is quite 
clear that you are making diligent effort to find better ways of 
doing things, if possibly. If you have not previously heard or ' 
^encountered, LITE, perhapsN^ou may find the LITE story of interest. 

Over 10 years have elapsed since the LITE Project was started as a , * 

Department of Defense sponsored project, with the United States Air 
Force serving as the executive agent for the DOD. The LITE operations 
are still conducted from its Denver, Colorado^ location with r staff ' ' ^ 
* • • • ^ 
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of lawyers, computer system analysts and. others manning the LITE 
^operation under Air Force direction. LITE i-s a part of the 
Special Activities Group of the Office of the. Air Force Judge 
Advocate General.^ 

\ 

LITE provides service, vhioh I will later describe for you, to users " 
vithin the Department of Defense and to other Federal, State and 
Local Government agencies. LITE search service is provided without 
charge to DOD users, for a fixed charge (which presently is $50) to 
other governmental agencies. Charges are waived" ror'^he Executive 

Office of the President, Members of Congress, Congressional 

Committees, the Library of Congress, Presidential Commissions, and 
the United States Supreme Court. During the past fiscal year, 1973 > 
LITE performed an average of 1,796 searches per month, with a total 
of 21,558 searches for the year, an 80 percent increase over the 
preceding year. LITE also produces special products with the aid 
of the LITE computer system. Some of -these will be described later. 

Of LITERS users, approximately sixty-/five percent are attorneys, the 
remaining thirty-five percent being f^rom other fields, such as pro- 
curement, accounting and finance, a^xditing, personnel and the like. 
LITJl^s users are located throughout the United States and worldwide. 

The essence of the LKTE System is that a way hac been found to store 
electronically masses of legal textual material using the vast ^ 
storage capacity of a computer. The system uses an ingenious te^ch- 
nique for assigning locator numbers for every single meaningful word 
of the text. ^ The search system then calls computer programs into 
play which accurately and, with unbelievable speed, locates words 
previously stored, comparing locations and performing other manipu- 
lation?. The computer then, through the device of a high speed 
printer, prints the results of the research, thus producing what we 
call a "LITE search report. With this extraordinary system, we 
are able to search vast quantit-ies of written material in almost- 
unbelievable tim_e. A detailed technical description fo^ the LITE 
System is available from t'he LITE office upon' request. 3 

It should perhaps be emphasized here that .t^he LITE System has the 
capability of operating with virtually any written material. As I 
have stated, previously, LITERS searches are processed by the com- 
puter in an average of 1.5 minutes per search, and are printed on 
the high speed printer at a rate of 1,000 lines per minute in an 
average of 1.7 minutes. The .significance of this will impact upon 
you when you consider that the computer can accomplish working with 
staggering masses of material measured in the millions of words. 
The miracle is that it .can accomplish the task ^ all, and that it 
does so with such dazzling speed and with accuracy. The System 
works» efficiently and is producing some very interesting results. 

• * . 23* 
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U-pSn occasion, the results are sensational.^ In view of tliils 
explatiation of the LITE System, I - would like to have you consider 
the application of this technology to your own work and subject 
matter areas and problems as I tell you further about the LITE 
operation.- 

A computerized system is only as useful as the data bases which are 
selected for storage, LITE's principal data base's are; The United 
States Code, Published and Unpublished Decisions of the Comptroller 

^ileneral, Court-Martial Reports^ United States Court of Claims _ 
Decisions since 1956, Department of Defense InternatjLonal Law * 
Materials; and two new data bases. United States Reports decisions 
of the Supreme Court since 1953> and Board of Contract Appeals deci- 
sions. This imposing array of legal -materials, with other miscel- 
laneous LITE data bases, compose a data bank of over 106,000,000 
words which are stored and available for computer processing with 
the LITE System. One does not have to be a ^computer expert to com- 
prehend that this iB indeed a hugh data bank! For practical reasons 
we process searches against individual source materials, an exanTple 

xbeing United States^ Code. ' * 

I woilid like to take a moment to provide a brief description of 
LITE'S &arvlj:ie, who^ may use it and how it is obtained. 

LIT5*s operation is best described as a research sei*vice center. 
Our service is properly described as a customized service. LITE 
Stafr Attorneys are available at all times to receive requests from 
users (about 99 percent by telephone) and to process them to' the 
computer. Each request a^d each question is individually considered 
With this personal attention, the LITE Staff Attorney provides the 
liaison - the "bridge, " so to spea^ - between the user and the ^ - 
'computer. The user need have no knowledge regarding the computer 
or any or the procedures employed to be able to benefit from LITE 
service. He needs' only the ability to communicate his question 
or problem on the telephone or in writing". We emphasize the sim- 
plicity and ease with which one obtains service from LITE. 

Response time, of course, is very important, and at times crucial. 
LITE strives to produce a search product in the shortest practicable 
time, generally 2^ hours from the time of receipt. The results are 
then discussed with the user by telephone and the results airmailed 
to him that sanie day. 

There are certain features of LITE*s service which we feel 'are advan 
tageous, and are worthy of noting here:' 

1.. The sys,tem provides easy access to all users, some of whom 
are at stations widely scattered throughout the world. 
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2. It is poss^ibl^ to "batch," that is^i^roup, searches for pro- 
cessing at one time, thus achieving maximum economies from the 
computer. / ' 

^ • . / 

- 3* LITE'S fuli test concept unquestionably provides the maximum 
of flexibility in subsequent retrieval. With full text, we can 
locate references, to' the most obscure unique words easily and 
. efficiently with this computer system. After 10 yeajs of use of 
this system, we can state unequivocally that there is much more 
flexibility and ^iie results aiie -far super ior-f-rom the^^ researcher' 
standpoi^it. Under, the LITE System, we can locate precedent based 
upon obscure words and phrases, or by unlimited combinations 
thereof, thus being able to trace a line of precedent both back- 
wards and forwards* No other system peraits such flexibility in 
resea1*ch .'. • i - . ' • ' \ 

The/computer, of course, operis a new world of research, with 

unprecedented speed and accuracy. More than this, some kinds of 

research can be undertaken for the first time with the aid of 
this modern technology. ' - 

This presentation has thus f^r concerned itself with the search 
function^ Of almost equal importance is, the capability for the pro- 
ducing of special products .using this computer technology, I^would 
nice 'to discuss these .with you brief ly. 

Once the written material has been Ibfeded into the coraijuter, ,and 
especially where full text has been loaded, as with all of LITERS 
data bases to date, it is possible to .create indexes using computer 
technology with ah ease, economy and accuracy never before seen* 
Some examples are: A KWIC index of Comptroller General Decisions; 
the first KWIC index to the Constitution of the United States; KWIC 
indexes to selected t*lties of the United -States Code. This is truly 
an outfstanding ability, for which we.h'ave received considerable 
favorable attention. . 

T^e problem of exi'Sting, manually. prepared, indexes' is well knc^n 
in the research field, and especially to .all librarians. Until 
now, the only convenient access to' wrjltten material has-been a table 
of content's or a manually prepared ind^. There appears to be gen- 
eral concurrence that these indexes varjr .widely in quality. In any 
event, more time is probably wasted trying to use inadquate indexes 
than^ librarians and legal researchers ca/'e to admit. The utility 
of aA^iven index often depends upon the etbility of the researcher 
to d'^ine the indexing scheme of the particular index at hand. 
Fufther^ particularly in precedent materials collected over a long 
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period of t^jneV it has been observed that indexing in different 
^.^^riod of time^spmej^es lacks consisteij^y, possibly due to the 
fact that^differ<^nt persons were involved in the process^. 

The computer prepared index^ which we call (^'Ymc (Key-word- in- 
context) Index," avoids many of these frail«es. * It is difficult 
to describe in a few words what the KWIC index is like. A sample 
has been provided in the packet made available to you. Perhaps- it 
might be described as the product of taking the full text of indi- 
_.viduaLJLines of the material and extracting therefrpm every single 
meaningful word for use as an indexing word. The concept, then, 
involves the expansion of full text Into a massive index of all words 
(except unindexed words). ,Tbis is the exact opposite of manually 
pr^pafed indexes which proceed upon the basis of a list of pre- 
selected woi;ds for indexing. If you have not previously s^ttdted such 
a KWIC index, we recommend that you, do so. .This technology has the 
potential tor outmoding all present methods of indexing by manual 
means. ^ ^ 

This is' the LITE stO^Jy'very briefly related. What are the^ implica- 
' tlons for librarians? ,May I suggest just a^few* 

1. There is an option to what* has previously been known as 
research procedure heretofore. This computer is here to stay and 
: : * will affect the world of' the /librarians . 

' v^2. LITE is readily accessible source of assistance to any in 

- the Federal establishment, and to. State and Local agencies. ' ^ 

.3. For non-DOD 'agencies, it would be wise to be&in. budgeting 
' r for LITE search service ijj future years. 

* h.. LITE is the only known Source, outside of the U.S. General 
Accounting Office, for the Unpublished Decisions of the Comptroller 



General of the U.S. 

5. LITE has ,a unique collection of DOD- related International Law 
materials. \ ' ' . 

6. We all should vlook for new applications of the KWIC indexing 
technique. As computerized photocomposition comes into wider 
use, the potential of so^irce-data automation will become more 

and more apparent.: The availability of magnetic' tapes of material's 
as they are being initially prepared forVinting for. nominal 
cost under these circtunstances will open up the possibility for 
the creation of data bases which were, never previously consl4ered. 
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sible that data bases will be created primarily for the 
r creating indexes df '"the material, I see this as one 



/ 

It/' is poss ^ 

;parpose or creating indexes df '"the material, I see this as oi 
of the significant advances in the technology which obviously 
will affect the work of all librarians, 

7. As librarians gaining experience in the use of this form of 
computer assisted research, you should discover, this , technique 
useful for: . ' ; - 



ft' 



a, Indepth resmrch . 



b. Searching for isolated cases. 

c. Research* when time will not allgw for manual research, 

d. Some research tasks which are iiot even feasible by matiual 
methods. Undoubtedly withr'experiience with computerized 
research .you will discover other/and perhaps even more impor- 
tant uses for LITE, ^ 

We are often asked for the more detailed instructions- eOncerning the 
obtaining of search service. If y/u are from a Department of Defense 
agency or the* United States Coast/Guard, you heed" only place a 
telephone call to obtain assistance. For agencies outside DOD, a 
similar call will serve to elicat information as to the search to 
be requested,; the cosf thereof)^ and the method of transferring funds. 

^lost of us recognize that' w^ are living in a. world different from 
our forefathers. Many of us have^ seen profound chafiges even during 
our lifetime. The worlfl of research has not been untouched. The 
coming of the. computer age has. brought many changes t^o our lives. 
It has come to the field of research. . First applied t<3 the legal 
T)rofession, the computer is bringing its revolution ^to the library* 
Although some fear change, I ^lojak with eagerness and excitement at 
the revaluation in research which LITE*s System represents. It 
means that sOme of the shackles and drudgery of the past can be 
thrown aside. It means that professionals will have moi*e time for 
their true function. It means that a ''new tool for, reseiarch is here 
offering to all .of . us the best opportunity to be professionally 
creative^ backed by quality research, and that society itself will 
be .the beneficiary. \ 

I invite ybu to Join me in leading others into this new \iorld of 
research'. 
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Footnotes ~ ' * » . / . 

1. "The address ^ts- Chief/ LITE (AF/JASL) , '/ ^ 

3800 'York Street , =' ^ - 
Denver, SO 80205 

The telephone numbers are: Commercial 303 825-li6l Ext 6^33 

FTS 303 ^825-6i*33 

' ' Autovon • .555-6433 



2. Currently LITE uees art IBM 360/65 comfwter us ing* direct access 
storage" 'devices and high speed' printers" (1,000. lines 'a minute). 

The current 6ompiite»r configuration includes IBM 231^ direct access 
storage units and 1,600 hpi (hits per jlnch) magnetic tapes,. Over 
100^ IBM 2316 disc packs fpr LITE's data bases and programs, are 
requii;ed with a'maxiraum of 8 packs ^"online. " Over 106;000,000^wordg 
are now "stored for computer processing. * . , ' 

3v See AF JAG Law Review, Special Issue on LITE, Winter 1972. 

k. Sample searches are available upon request* 
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MULTIPLE MEDIA-POINTS OF ACCESS, "USE, AND STORAGE * ' 

\ \\- Isabella Mudd- — ^ 

\ ' it,. Education Specfai ist 

' » ' Bureau of Indian Affairs • . ' . ^ 

. ■ \' Bethel, Alaska T 

■ • . - 
Housing, circulating and maintaining .thfe multiple media, found in 
the mQdernTschool media center can be an exciting ctrallsnge.. Be-* 
thel' Agency Librar-y/Media Center has the additional challenge of 
mail order circulation.. Although there is very little walk-in 
traffic, the ra'pi^ turnover in staff makes it essential that all 
the media be hot/^sed in a way to make it easily accessible to peo- 
ple 'totally ufifamiliar with standard library procedures, {ledia 
dealt with' in'cltjdes books, filmstrips, ^sound filmstrips, film 
loops, video tape (reel to reel and cassette)-,, affdio tape, kits, 
charts,^ study prints, paintings, and sculpture. Lack of space ' 
has added to the' challenge. 

I bring you greetings from Alaska and welcome this opportunity to 
tell librarians in the smaller states about library work in 
Alaska. 




The library which I admipister is opej»ated a§ part of the ftuca- 
tion Program of the Bureau of Indian^Af«irs-, Bethel Agency, Ju- 
heau Area/ The entire state of Alaska is included under the ad- 
ministration'of one area office, locat;ed in Juneau. Bethel A- 
•gency is one of five in Alaska and is in the southwestern part 
of the state. (Slide) . " 

The area shown in the slide is 100,000 square miles or about the 
size of the state of Arizona. According to the 1970 census, 
1^802 people live in this area and, of these, 12,427 are Alaskan 
Natives, 'mostly Yupik Eskimos. Our Library/Media Center serves . 
2,600 students located in 32 schools. We serve 126 classrooms . 
so you can see that these schools average less than four class- ^ 
r*ooms eacfi. The largest, which is Hooper Bay, has ten and there 
is one single teacher school. Students^in these schools range 
■from kindergarten through the ninth grade. Bgthel itself is a 
-native city with a population of over 2,000. The State operates 
the school in Bethel where there "is also a regional high school. 
The State operates schools. in some villages in the region. 

The villages in^the Bethel Agency are located mainl-y on rivers 
and t'here is quite a bit of^ river traffic. However, there are 
no roads so access from Bethel "is mainly by air. Some -of the 
villages are isolated from the outside world during freeze-up 
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in the fall and break-up in the spring because they are dependent 
upon planes equipped with either floats or skils. 

Our objecttve is to provide complete school medid services to these 
schools located in this remote region In 'Alaska. We feel that the 
children in these villages need access to a large quaaity of qual- 
ity materials— perhaps even more than the average child- They 
'must, because of-^thelr isolation, experience many things vicari- 
ously*. This also requires a variety of media* 

We purchased the complete collection of metila as listed in the- 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLECTION catalog, a standard selection 
tool for school media centers. (Slide). Since It is computer pro- 
duced, it can easily be up-dated and publishes a, new edi'tion each 
year. We have-used it as the official catalog for our library, 
purchasing each new edition and adding the' titles, added to it to 
our collection annually. The f1,rst year of operation we furnished 
each school with a copy of the pa.talog; the second year we put one 
in every classroom. This year w^ placed one copy crf-tlie new edi-* 
tion In each school. This aray^^not be an ideal method- of accesTs to 
our entire' collection sinte we do We some materials not listed 
jn this j:&talog, but.it has proven to ba a practical one.. Each 
teacher ^has a library book 'catalog from which he and his, students 
may order materials from us. PeopVe'who live in remote areas of ' 
the worlcf arfe acquainted with .S^ars^ Roebuck an'd readily adapt to 
using a catalog to order library mater'ials. Obviously, there wias 
neither money nor staff to 4II0W us^to produce our own catalog. 

TJie ELEMENTARY SCHOOL^ LIBRARY COLLECTION catalog provides a 
classified section. "(Slide) and author, (Slide) title, (Slide) 
and subject (STide) indexes',. as well as short descriptive annota- 
tions for each title'. Teachers are .given grade, levels and .reading 
and /interest levels , for the media* 

Through trtis cataloY** both^^d^ts and tes^chers have access to 
over 10,000 titles.' We also provide other Services. Rec'redtional 
materials are sent automstically to each teacher upon receipt of a 
completed form from the teacher indicating number of. students, . 
grades, and reading levels. They also tell us what subjects they 
like generally so we wn fiirther tailor the box of materials to 
their intere'sts. ; ; ^. ^ • 

We have a professional collection of books supplementing those 
listed in ESLC with titles^we find dealing with topics especially 
geared to our needs, ^We also subscribe, to about 75 professional 
jotirnals, distribute, copies of , the tables of contents of these to^ 
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the teachers and circulate the journals upcyi request/ Wa have the 
ERIC indexes and bibliographies as well as a' sef'of the micro- 
fiche dealing with research on the disadvantaged child. Micro- 
fiche readers ,are available for loan to any teacher wishing to 
make use of this resource. We also have subscriptions to many 
popular magazines for teachers to browse when selecting titles 
to order for their schools as well as for teaching how to use 
the READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

One of the services which mos^t teachers appreciate Is the McNaugh-* 
ton collection. We subscribe to the plan ar^d hcive a basic collec- 
tion of 200 current adult books. Each month we receive tv/enfy,new 
books and return twenty to the company. Lists ace made for the 
. teachers by copying the catalog cards with an Electrostatic cop- 
ier and sending a copy-to each school. With more staff , >this 
list would ideally be sent to each teacher. ^ 

One service which proved very popular and which we provided for . 
a short time was the preparation of resoorce unit?. We^ put to-' 
gether a package of multi-media materials to fit a unit at 'a 
teacher's request. I hope to provide, thi? service again 'and , " 
have been doing some of it ntyself .this fall. Since we da have 
some media not listed in the ELEMENfARY/ SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLEC- 
TION catalog, when we receive an order .from a teacher which^ in- , 
dicates that he is working on a-jspecial topic, we supplement it 
if we have related materials he did not order. 

* / ♦ ' 

As you may have already guessed, our library /media service was- 
established by ESEA Title funds* However^ it is noy/ in its third 
y6ar of providing service to the schboU and is, no longer eligible 
for ESEA funding. Both the Juneau Area and thfe Bethel Agency, are 
td be congratulated for recognizing a sqccessful" project and for 
putting forth the extra effort necessary to inclu^le it in the t;eg- 
ular education program.. \ . ' , ' . \ 

Most libraries I have known have suffere<i frorri.at least tbree • 
ills— either lack of staff, lack of space, or ihsufffcienrt funds* 
for building an adequate collection.. Because we were funded in 
.the beginning by Title monies^ all of our poslticms were and still 
are temporary. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has persojinel c6i1- 
^ings as. do all federal agencies. Over the three years we have . 
operated, we have had nearly twenty different employees *al though . 
our average staff has numbered three. Including myself. None of 
these other staff members has had any library experience and most 
come with very little knowledge of what a library does. Because of 
the temporary nature of the job, tHsy mpve on^ to better positions. 
Also, we h^ive drawn from Neighbor hood. Youth Corps and the student- 
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population for part-time help. Naturally these people are not^ 
at all permanent. Still, there is a library to be operated and 
.a variety of routine tasks to be completed as efficiently as 
possible^ During the ftrst year of operation we circulated a- 
bdut 20,000 items and Tast year over 27,000. This is a lot of 
charging and dischalfging. 

Our circulation file is arranged by title and we find that this" 
presents little difficulty for eveQ__g^t-time student help. We 
use a ^eysorl charge card (Transparency) whi^h was designed 

. especially. for us and have accessi to the file by village and loan • 
period. One problem we have encourttered is in charging out inedia 
and equipment. Not everyone chooses the, same title or identifies 
a piece of equipment the same way. For example, to jne ? projector- 
Is first a projector and then 16mra or filmstrip or Bell and Howell 
. -or whatever. Many list, it fay type 6r brand making it difficult to 
locate the charg| card Jimong the 7,d00 In the file..- We have de- 
vjsed a standard list of equipment to be used, in charging these out 

'■ fir the purpose of circulation as Tvell as inventory control. 

Sometimes* the librarian's concept of a library is much grander , 
' than what the layman ts. considering. This was the case in. Bethel . 
Agency.. Consequently the .space assigned for operating the library 
was quite, inadequate: fortunat-ely this was recognized and we were 
located in an area where we could expand across the hall, imto'a 
-back room and even upstairs, directly above our original space. 
However, in order to get adequate shelving into our space, most of 
pur aisles arp a meager two. feet wide— too narrow to accoirmodate a 
'loaded book truck. 

With as much as possible crowded into a relatively Small space, we • 
af'e not able to achieve the ideal shelving arrangement for a, multi-. 
media collection: "f^ei, to house a Ti medi altogether, by subject re- 
g^r^less .of format.' The ideal .'arrangement for a scho.ol media 'cen- 
ter wbere'the cl'ient comes to browse' is' to have both print and non- 
' print materials oh, one sutiject shelved together. This requires 
more than ^n average amount of space. 

■ Fortunately our needs ar-e not the same as the Osual school media 
center, therefore we have been -more fJ^xilile in our housing of the 
materials.' Al so' -moire. tradi'tiorial, I suspect, rfe Shelve by format 
and then'by subject. All of. bur media is classified by Devfey as 
.are our books. ' this standard was set for us by the ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY COLtll^CTION catalog which we adopted asvour guide. 

Books are arranged fn the usual manner. We have'used divider type 
shelving for picture books which are often larger, than usual and 
also quite thin;' (Slide) . . . . ' * 
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Are you 'all, familiar' wth^tW filnfstrtp <i4t>i'Tiets or siieKes wtfi' \ 
a hole for, 6ach, filmstr^fp? • (SI i<Je>/ These my. have /b^>,2MJeijuate /* 
for a sma?l, stat^c/coMee^lon nt ^i\mkir^ps,^$rT^n^ 

jm&evy but did you .6v#r.'try to Wii? for T craT>e^tfc)3vl<htcfi t3 • 
expand1j5g ajicf fs arrarrged by'jDetf^ I-Jiiye at^if It was > lice a*=per- ' 
petual thinese checkers ^mer-no -matter ■wheT^*1;^n<5we| for. ^xptn-^. 
sion,' theiipacfis were.i^OFt In' the' righi place!. Me ke^ our^'imgl^^ 
filmstrips in specfa? fttdistrlp' shelvinj* . (^Slide). Aryoa^€d/i see" 
^thfese alio* .fbr interfiling and the shelves hang, easily .^n regular 
library- stefeV shelving- . Ours suffered a bit in the" ?hipp1ng'^ bqt ' 
then mainy tWngs COTin^ to Alaska arrive' in le^s than^erfect coft-, 
dltiqn. i ' . • * : ^ \ ,^ ^ 

' - ' * /' • ^'-if 

Tilmstrips often come in sets of two or^npr^^ /At7^Ht:-W^/Cbn$ifi[T !; 
€red placing 'these sets pn the special rihelv^ V^th^tft6"^^1^gX^^*^^ 7! 
titte^^ but then- what woirld .wW^ip ^with' th^^-miMe^ ./i,''' 

' whfch \i^ualjy' accompany the sets?. J^^^f't^f these Isjsis a^i^.;aTrea'dj/,%r; 
packagg^d^ in- stesndard. sized tjbx^S, tfteijl.^y 'soiii^srt 
pla.Qe them on.reguJar^.?heVye^y^,d^^^^ / ^' 

Most, teacher^'" distinguish Jje'tikeen;'^^ *s1ngije'.f;i^^trip;4r«i ? .set 'on,^ 
the^ ord^c car4s>;:io/it Is ea5^;<far th^ pet^son, jEllliji^ .the.^rder /io 
know where ^;:l60lc. . H/ / ' ' :;^' VV"'^' ' ' J^;:* 

SMciAl:-'5he1v)n3i:.1lA^ fiJm.looisC '(^Itd^KJhls 

fs .nstrr^VQJE^ .than. st^ndardtf .sized' ihelviftg.^ tjettdt^^" 
:ut'ilizatl'pri -ftf put fbu.rteei^* of thBS^7ih.elves;'jtV*a'-,. 

standard ninety inc^'e^l^ h>gb-Mct>^P .of sheTyl^g, Th'e$ie;?jielves''. ' • 
\dauTd .a^l sd ;^>VrU5ed for mifcT^f4jrfr; ;'^r/ ' ^V- : ' 'fy 

ijifiny cks%e\te^jM this sfi.e.lf and-s^tiU ,haNffi/ropm' fo*: InteV'fiU'hg. ; 

Probabiy:.(Jhfi.^f .ouf 6.i^gest.5r6M,Sns..^^»S;.i>^en witfi the .so^dvfnniT 
^tC-tps. . Tfteirjer are. sp mct%i j>elpes ' to keep. £6ge.tjb.er.^ Eyfn a single ' 

.tft4V:'hffl 'at Wo .parts and.iTOrje'jQfteri tftreer,-'a.fi,tnts:tr'fp,-a \ 

' re(»rxlTng^,..ahd.a\gu'f'de.,-. itfe fi|ia*t1y^.di5cavferect an. in&xpenslve; me^h-. 

.od^.fQr shetvi^J.these s&^vie gyta.'lOQa^ them' easfly by xatl rtumbeh; . 
(Sjlde)..' T.hese;p1asi^fc.ba,gs/#re.ffrTahged by rfleweyjiand' we fthd -t/iat; . 

•:t^Tey/*^M-'4v^..^14 •9«^C<P?plete Set .of sourSPfiltn^tr^P?. as .well .as * 
a..'sinct:J.«..tTtle. Th.i:s,4)'Jows;,^.s ito* sjielve #1 f '<)jLiVSpund f.ilmstrips 
tb§etf>eK;'''' o : , ; • r- , 

Study print^' are ekpetfalTy large, ..most of thefn.ard at least. four- 
teen inches- by '6ighteerv tnches. and some hre even bigger?. 'For 
these larger j.tenis, we ' have' ujsed both, sides of double-faced shelv- [ 
,.ing— straight through 'on. ^oth sides— and. used four or five of "the 
•oversized bobkends to keep them upright: . We have found that the 
large book6nds ^n combination with .the bcrpl^ends which haog clown 
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»lrV** ^*9^* o#"ou\* vidfeo tapes are in $eries of thirty or more progranjs ^ 
' lam^^we.aa^no^^ different titles* These are now 

.^-arp^ngetf'by title kiid not crasstffed, but I suspect that we will ^ 
^ffnd t'bat'we WlTl need to use^standard library^ oatfilogipg .and • ' 
'\ ' ' \ , -cTa^sifi cation on these also as the collection increases* The 
*4 ' ESLC c?ass1Ttes records. and w^ liave followed their guide. Our 
. . . collection of records to supplement an elementary school curricu- 
i s r / ; \ 1 urn -ts, Spread throughout the classification system since we have 
.^>yittj^j^i|il .^^-^varfety of subjects, 

. 'We have y6t to arrange our ^painting collection for easy access 
and-ju5.t received sof?)e sculpture. I ivelcome any suggestions you 
Vrfitg.bt have . for arranging. tfte?e items, remembering we must have 

' r'^^'x^^ ^^yt^r./^^^^ materials' by mall and during, a time of the 

,y«|^..ftf^ extremely* cold, we dp have some M.nl- 

" TV^a^e, jfJ.r^^^ taj'|t1've-.you.anMdea.^.of what can Ji'^pen to some plas- 
ri^t^^^ fifty, one of ihe strident em-,/ 

• V../.*'/' --pto^^es^.^ai/ti^ In ts^irbante, wearlftg 

^ '-an^ imititjflh "s«ed€^.jacffet, .fe down. one cold night and broke his' 
^ ^'*'':•;^^:^ala^^3aekejt!>^ V ' . ' 

' As "ybu*jcnow,\f11flifs^^ especially fragile plastic 

!;qon trainers; CassejtteV'fepy^V too. arfd sdme of 'tHe" 

I otjt^r. ca^e^ are 4ij1te aVe .tot6 tub^s. (Slid^J for 

ipxpWctin'g'our rf llmstri i^isii i^^^ ijail 1 rig ,boxes If. tlie 1 teiri i^ 
\. ^a'^sVund^f'^lifetrtp-'we put t'fre 't^ssetjte in a soft >lasttc outer case. 

* ;The?^^are\th6n^;FflaGed'wl.th ot^6r i-tettis insfrfe our mailing, cases. 
. ilSJides/i ,Stu(^^ fi^lnts '(hust be^'sh'^p^^ in.cardbpar<f conta'fners as^ 
\the' 'S6ftVpl^af5tic'^nye Topes ^bey come 1'rt. s^eni to shatter, in cpl<l 

weather*, thaft^s- and- j?rints and are all {}amtriated 

for /j^rp^^^ , j.- * r 

: V.' ^r* • ' ".^- '^ ,>'.^. \ * . 

havie fb'unq i^haj^fiiaintalfllng the f)6prP^r1«t niedla requires mpre 
;tt^ ^^han a^bQdk'*cojUttioh//Tor/ex^^ we olean^^ancb^fiTmst^^ 
r ' ' af terVevQry (iifr^ ^ectaV s'iUcPne treaWci cfoth to 

• .lubricate ^ We.l.l^;as' wtp^^ :gfrf "fHngei^prints^. Afso we must ^heck 
'\ \ */tp. be certain -'*th'^/f1^1nisir-^^^ X^i rybt'xohtainer. We must 

' ra^lso checjc filmlbops Jrt thl^fiijanner /a^ Film- - 

^ '/ H ' loops can 'suffer burn holes and: crinkling .fn the-caie. These can 

be spliced and since Ihey cost nfearly twenty-flve/dolUrs each» 
' . . 'time must' be al located for this work. ' . 



V.- 



drte basic* prirrti pie cart be c9ncTuded from most of 'the a\)oye [irac- 
t4<^es.; that.1^, w}]en , handling. mul'ti pie media material?, the closer 
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one adheres- to standard" library procedures the easier the wbrk 
seems to be. It is much easier for people with little training 
• to work successfully in a library when all of the routines are 

similar-. Although non-print media require some special 
^ handling, basically it is all shelved the same and this is very 
imp^ortant. We must standardize our procedures as much as possi- 
ble. , > 

Now, I may seem to contradict myself, because librariarts must be 
ready to adjust to the needs of the client. I maintain, thoogh, 
that if the procedures are- standardized, it will be easier for 
the client to locate information as it is for ^he-staff to main- 
tain the shelves. Librarians must always keep in mind that li- 
braries are to(be used by people. We have a responsibility to 
ar»*ang6 the information in our media centers or libraries or what- 
ever they are called in such a way that the client for whom the 
collection is inte^nded tan find things. We recognize that in the 
beginning he might well be intimidated by the orderliness of the 
library, but with a little training, he should be independent in 
his -search for information a major portion of the time. 

Back when I was working as a serials cataloger .in a 'large univer- 
"sjty. library, my supervisor, a l.ibrciVian with over forty years 
:^;^perience, used to tell ut that cataloging was ninety-five per 
.cent common sense. Perhaps th.is^might be said of librarianship. 
*we learn the philosophy and;methods in library school or on thfe 
job, but so often we must apply ju3l plain common sense to solve 
our problems. Some say that the trouble wfth common sense is 
that it just is no^ all. that comrifon.*' • let's tiope that in libraries 
-it is! . : - ; . * , 
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INTERLIBRARY LOANS IN A SMALL RESEARCH LIBRARY. 



Ell-Piret Multer, Librarian, U, S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and .Wildlife, Northern Prairie Wildlife' Research Center. / 



I have been asked to discuss int-erlibrary loans in the small 
research library. KTien l)ebby Eaton asked me to participate in . 
this program, I told her- that I would tell it like it is; 
I intend'* to fulfill that promise. 

So that you can visualize my point of reference, Pd like to tell 
you about the library at the Northern Prairie Wildlife Research 
Center, in Jamestown, North Dakota. We have approximately 1200 
books, and receive almost 100 periodicals. ,My part-time assistant 
and I maintain the library for 30 biologists engaged in rese^arch 
in the field of- wildlife ecol-ogy. They are/ the only ones who 
use the library, although occasionally oth^r people drop in. This 
occurs infrequently since the research center is located in a 
rural area in the middle of the North Dakota prairie. Since the. 

whole populjption of North Dakota is Half t/hat of the Denver 
metropolitan area, we do not have a reallv large library in the 
state. The closest university library is 100 miles fr6m us. We 
are fortunate to have a small private liberal arts college in 
Jamestown, the closest town to us. I usp some of their materials, 
but the library is geared primarily for, the undergraduate student. 
An my isolated library, interlibrary loans'^'are an important part 
of my job, and contribute much to the effectiveness of the Research 
conducted at the Center. 

Ji have formulated arpragm^tic approach^to interlibrary loans,<,or 
afe I call itj, interlibrary borrowing. It must be done* quickly, 
effect;dyely and 'chfeaply. Being a personal librarian to such a 
small nymber of -.researchers presents a^tremendous psychological 
impetus to procur ^the, material, they need. Because of this, 1 
have had to modify some interlibrary borrowing methods, as well 
as formulate new ways to get materials foj their use. 

" k. * ' ' . 

Firsts, of all^ when I get requests frbm the biologists I assume 
the heeded material is important enough to warrant an inter- 
library loan.' I .don^t screen these requests for material tlTat 
may be -of marginal' Interest . • 

The -requests come to' me^ in an informal fashion. Ideally a form 
is filled ojit giving.. me the 'complete citation, ^s -well as the..,, 
source of, the reference.^ This happens very rarely. 'Verbal 
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requests are common » The usual procedure is a slip of paper on' 
my desk saying, ^'Get^this for me, will you, Ell?'» 

Whatevei* the form of the initial retjuest, the difficult, part i's 
getting enough information from the requestor. Many times a 
request will be initiated by the phrase, seem 'to remember 
this publication...." What may be first a reference question, 
and then a letter for a free copy, is often disguised as an 
interlibrary loan request.'' 



When is an interlibrary loan reauest no\ an -interlibrary loan 
. request? For me the answer^ to question i^ 'Very often". 

Most of the requests I get from'the researchers are for materials 
available from a variety of sources. I could get these materials 
through interlibrary loan, as a large library 'would have to do, 
'but for me it is more reasonable to uSe^ne of the following 
methods if possible. The decision is based on the time available 
the urgency of the request, the cost of the item, its importance 
to the Center library, as well as the reference tools in th^^ 
library. 

It is much easier to send a request for_a--i^^pri:rvtdirectly to the 
author of a paper, than to_j::£que6-t-'''S''''photoco of the article 
from another library. Most of the biologists prefer using a 
reprint rather than a photocopy. Preprinted reprint request card 
with adhesive self-addressed labels reduG^my work to a minimum. 
If the "address of the author is not known, it can be founds in an 
abstracting service,' a professional directory or membership li^st, 
or in the address file maintained by yo^ir organization, if th^ 
article desired is not recent enough for rep-muits^to still be 
available from the author, other methods must be used. 

Title page bibliographies are another good source, Sev^feral title 
page bibliographies are on the market which will photodopy recejit 
articles from the journals they list. The. onei'l subscribe to. 
Environmental Periodicals, charges 10<^ per page of photocopy with 
a 50<^ minimum order. If I can't get a reprint from the author, 
I will occasionally use this service.^ It is- faster than asking a 
.library for a photocopy charge estimate. 

I write many letters for free materials-;^ So much material is 
available from, organizations at.no cost. We all know how much 
free material is available from our own agencies. When request- 
ing a copy of a 'publication, I m^ike a copy of the letter as a \ 
record of outstaiMing requests. If the publication, is rep^ived _ 
.with 'an invoitfe"att^the'd, "the 'copy 'can''be ^used as' justification 
for the" payment of the bill, 'if the publication does not justify 
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a purchase, I merely send it back. 



Some interlibrary loan requests are for material that should be V 
purchased for the library collection* This is one of the ways I 
find out about .current material that is, of interest to the 
biologists. Often, if it is recently published, it is imposs'ible 
'to borrow? The interlibrary loan request is modified again. This 
time it results in a purchase. 

I also use fhe resources within the research center. Many of the 
biologists on our staff have been collecting material in their 
field for years. They are an excellent source for reprints, - y 
specialized journals, as well as other publications.'^'-k.s^e no 
reason to waste the time of another library with an interlibrary , 
loan request when th^ material I need is in the office next door. 
In the small library it is possible to know the interests of tiie 
patrons, so that locating ^needed items is not a random^search^ * 

Some material .is possible to obtain with a telephoned request. 
This saves time if you know where to direct your re^ue^t. When a < 
citation is difficult to transmit over the phone, or the location 
of tlie material is not known, a memo is better. Call your friends; 
they will understand if you have a difficult request to transmit. 

If on^ or a combination of the proceeding methods does not work, 
or'is not applicable to the request, I fill out the interlibrary 
loan ,form and"f^end it off. The destination depends upon several 
factors . , k 

Initially I direct my requests to North Dakota libraries, if I 
know they have the material. If not, I submit my request to the 
nearesr library that doe^. If the location of the material^ is 
uncertain, rather than use a trial and error method to locate it, - 
I send my request to a union list (See Appendix i), or to th;e 
Department of*the Interior library in Washington, D. C. I dislike 
doing the latter because thQ,ir service is so slow. I have had the 
same experience with other large government libraries. 

A routine inter'^lijj^rary loan request is no problem. The' citation 
I am given is complete and a source for th'e material is avail- 
able. Service is remarkably f^st from North Dakota libraries. 
Out of state requests are slower, and photocopy charges can be 
costly, but nevertheless," the routine request is relatively^ 
^uncomplicated. - ^ .< * < - - - * 

The difficult request i^ usually characterized by missing infor- 
mation. Depending upon the seriousness of the omission, I will 




either try to locate the missing information, or I will merely 
send the,, request the way it is. Recording to th^ Inter library. 
Loan Code, I should screen out air applications for loan materials 
not having the complete, bibliographic information.* I do not send 
incomplete requests back to the biologist, however, unless the 
material is irretrievable. On the interlibrai^y ^ loan- form, I will 
note that the citation is not complete, and- ask that the lending 
'library try to locate the material. 

Less frequently other problems require that I send requests 
unverified. Foreign publications, for example, are difficult to 
verify with the few reference tools I have available.^ If I am 
not in a hurry, the reference department of the Interior Department 
lyibrary in Washington, D. C. can hejp me with these. University 
library reference departments are also very helpful. 

Cooperate with your local libraries. Get to know the people who 
handle interlibrary loans.. Dealing with .people you know makes 
borrowing from them less formal. Joining your state libraxy 
association is one way of accompli$hing this. Contribute your 
serial holdings to the state or regional union* list. Encourage the 
libraries in your area to call you if they have problems locating 
material in your subject specialty, . * • ' ^JT ^ 

Occasionally visit. a large reference department and^ look' ov^r the 
reference material in your subject interests. New materials are 
being published that might be of real help in your ^nterlibrary' 
loan work. In a small library it is easy to get behind. 

Advertise interlibrary loan service to your patrons. Many of 
them may not be aware of the scopfe of interlibrary loans. Let 
your patrons know that any material they mislit need is potentially 
at your fingertips. Don"t assume they kpow what an interlibrary , • 
loan is. Tell them, evep if^they^ don"t ask, ^ ,x 

Read Sarah K. Thojnson's Ifiterlibrary Loan Procedure Manual. .It 
will give you the basic information about interlibrary loans, 
although th^ guidelines set up for the l^orrowing library ate some- 
times too idealistic for the small borrowing library to follow. . 
(See Appendix II) 

Photocopy charges can be difficult t^^ esXiniatje.,wi.thout^-the-help ' i 
of either -a- file of charge policies or a guidebook indicating 
policies of the major libraries. Cosby Erinkley's Directory o'f . ' 
Institutional Photocopying Services has just been<ifevised to 
include up to date information. Thi's is a valuable reference book 
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for the' library fhat does much borrowing. A file indica/ting the 
. charges made by lending libraries used most often may ^>e. equally 
useful. I have also noticed that the smaller the library,, the 
less the charge. Let this guide your choice of lending libraries. 

Don't rely exclusively on the Union List of Serials for the 
location o,f journals. Use your state list if you have one, or 
perhaps a regional list. Union lists are also available for 
various agencies in the federal government. The Environmental 
Protection Agency has its own list, which can be obtained free of 
charge. Many individual libraries also maintain their own lists. 
Many of these might ^be moje useful than the Union List of Serials 
for your individual library. 

^The small library might derive the most benefit through cooperation 
with libraries having similar subject collections. Many ox these' 
libraries are within the' federal library net^ork^ I'm sure we all* 
have a system of informal cooperation set up within our agencies. 
That is -one of the benefits of the Federal Library Workshop." It 
behooves the librarian of a small library to know where these 
other libraries are. Libraries within state agencies^ as well as 
universities, can be a valuable -source for interlibrary loan 
materials. Mpst of these are small libraries with personnel more 
th^n happy to cooperate. And that is what this conference is all 
about, isn't it? 
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APPENDIX I 
Selected List of Union Catalogs^ 



California! 



North CaroJ-ina 



Union Catalog at the 

California State Library 
LibraryyCourts Building 
P. 0. Box 2037 
Sacramento, Calif. 95809 
Telep^hone 91^4 445-5730 

Colorado 



North Carolina Interlibrar^ 
Center , 

Louis ^Round Wilson Library » ^ 

University of North Carolina ' 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina '27514 
Telephone 919 933-1326 

Ohio ' ' * , / 



Bihiiographica\».Center for Research Cleveland Regional Union 



Rocky Mountain \^Region, Inc. 
1357_Broadway 
Denver, Coloradip 80203 
Telephone 303 266-0851 

Georgia 

Union Catalogi/e of the Atlanta 

Athens ^Area 
Library Building,' femory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 30322 
Telephone '404 378-2811 ^ 

Nebraska 

4>' Nebraska ^ Union Catalog 

Nebraska Public Library Commission 
State Capitol Buildin^g 
. Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 
Telephone 402 473-1545 



New Hampshire 

Union List of New Hampshire 
. Libraries , / 
New Hampshire State Library 
20 Parker Street 
■Concord, N. H. . 03301 
Telephone 603 271-2144 



Catalog , 
Case Western Reserve 

University Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 
Telephone 216 368-3522 

Pennsylvania 

^Xixoxi Library Catalogue of 
' Pennsylvania 
3420* Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa^ 
Telephone 215 382-5104 



1910> 



Tennessee 

Union Catalog of .Books in 

^Nashville Libraries 
Joint University Librafries 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
Telephone 615 254-1429 ■ 

Verr^ont • j 

Free Public ^Library Service 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
Telephone 802 ,223-2311 



Sarah Katharine Thomson, Inter library Loan Procedure Manual 
(Chicago: ^American Library Association, 1970) Appendix 0. 
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Washington 

Pacific Northwest Bibliographic 
Center 

University of Washington Li.brary 
Seattle, Washington 98105 
Telephone 206 543-1878 



Canada 

Union Catalogue Division 
Reference Brandh 
National Library 
Ottawa, Canada 
Telephone 613 996-2150 



APPENDIX II 

Jnterlibrary LDan Checklist for Borrowing Libraries^ 



2, 
3, 
4, 
5. 
6. 



8. 

9, 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 



Follow the Interlibrary Loan Code. 
•Instruct your readers. — 
'Screen requests carefully. 
^Verify citations. 

Provide accurate and complete bibliographic citations. 

Do not use initial^ or abbreviations unless they are part ' 

of the actual t;itle of the item. 
Find out before sending the request what library owns the 

item wanted. * , % ' , s 

Check the lending policy of the lending library. j| 
Follow the directions on the interlibrary loan forms 
Request photocopy when practicable. 
Revise requests carefully. 

Follow all instructions and regulations of the l^^ending library. 
Return materials properly. 
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2 Sarah Katharine Thomson, Interlibrary Loan Procedure Manual 
(Chicago: American Library Association, t970) p. 42. 
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..- MEMBERSHIP IN THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES' ASSOCIATION- ' >• , 

' ' WHAT IS IN IT FOR tHE FEDERAL LIBRARIAN? • ' • ' 

Mary^Ann Paliani 
■ Library Supervisor • ^ 

Dow Chemical U.S.A., Rocky Flats Division, Golden, Colorado ^ - ^ . " 

Abstract. A review of the Special Libraries A^ociation's (SLA) structure and membership 
services. Particular emphasis is placed on the excellent internal organization that facilitates 
communication between the association and the members, and Jbetween the nfembers 
themselves at the international, national, an$} local levels. 

INTRODUCTION / * ' 

In this era of proliferating organizations^ you might reasonably ask-what is so 
special abouf^he Special Libraries* Association, aijd why should cbe spend $30 per year in 
membership dy^s, and invest hours of one's own time in still another library-infonjiation . . 
retneval organization. A good question -one, hopefully, that can be adequately answered 
durii^ this panel session. ^ ^ " ^ - . • 

ETut before pursuing the matter, let me take a few^niinutes to clarify what is meant, 
by "special library" and "special librarian," and discuss how the special librarian relates to 
SLA's current membership objectives. In a recent pamphlet, SLA offers the following 
definitions:' /' ^ ' 

"A special library is just thaKj-a library which is unique because it h^s r • 

been created expressly to se^e a particular group of users, all of whom 
have a need for material of a highly specialized nature. The special 
librarian obtains and organizes information for use before his 
specialized clients are aware of its existence. ,The library may serve 
one business firm or ar) entire industry, an art museum or a ^ 
TV network." (1) ^ ^ t 

You may now think that the Special Libraries Associ^tibn is exclusively compos«d^of 
just such special librarians. Wrong! Although the majority of SLA members are associated 
with this specialized branch of librarianship,*the association is by ncmeans limited only to 
this group of individuals. A prime SLA gbal is to advance and unprove". . .the^communication, 
disscminatrort. and ttJfifhate? tls^ oT inft)rmatidn and knowTeB'ge foV the generaf welfare and • 
the advancement of mankind." (2) To this end, SLA is welcoming into the membership 
a much broader spectrum of individuals, who have an fnteresf in library and information 
science and technology -whether from the educat^ional, scientific, or technical point 
of view! For a statement of membership requirements see Appendix A, page 6. The 
current membership includes a growing number of public librarians, school librarians, and 
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instructors in information science who share with, special librarians^a mutual concern in the 
effective dissemination and utilization of information. 



THE ORGANIZ^TION 

What is^theo'rglani^atiorr and structure of St A? As an international group, SLA 
currently has a membership of more than 8000 professional librarians and information 
specialists. A dual structure permits SLA to function on a regional basis, and also by 
subject field. The regional ^ructure Consists of 43 local chapters that elect officers, hold 
meetings, issue local bulletins, run special projects, offer consultation services to libraries 
antf organizations in their area, and serve as^ployment clearinghouses. The second structure 
•consists of 25 divisions t^at represent specify subject fields. Similar to the chapters, these 
^ups also have officers, spedal projects and bulletins. The divisions hrjk members by 
subject interest, whereas, the chapters link them by locale. The practical result of this 
arrangement is that a member has the opportunity to interact with his local colleagues, as * 
well as. with those around the world, who are interested ip information retrieval and 
dissemination in his particular field of interest-chemistry, for example. Finally, SLA 
maintains 10 student groups. All chapters, divisions and student groups coordinate with 
the Headquarters Office in New York City. AppendiJi; B, page 7 Jists all, SLA chapters, 
Appendix C," page 8 lists the divisions, and Appendix D, page 9 lists the student groups. 



THE NATIONAL OFFICE 

. ^ -I 

From the national level, what does SLA offer the mejnbers? Among the routine 
services and actfvities, SLA .publishes source books, bibliogr4phies, monographs and 
directories, along with three periodicals. Special Libraries (a journal containing papers^ 
current news items and a classified empfoyment section, that is distributed, at, no extra 
charge to members), Sflentific Mee/ings, and Technical Book Remw Index. SLA also 
, rtiapages a scholarship program for people wishing to pursue graduate stud^ leading to a 
master's degree at a recognized school of library or information science. At its annual 
conference, SLA operates an employment clearinghouse which brings together employers 
with job openings and SLA members seeking new positions. During a recent conversation 
with Dn Frank McKenna of the Headquarters staff, I learned that a full-time place>nent 
activity ma/ also be established at SLA's New York City office in the near future.' The 
national offi^ has been responsible for running a salary survey of its members each year, 
and publishing the results in Special Libraries. In my opinion, this latter activity is one 
of SLA's m9St important contributions to its members, since it provides the 'library 
manager and the salary administrator with an excellent tool for evaluating the salaries of 
library personnel. Finally, SLA, as an organisation, can and does communicate more 
forcefully and persuasively than the individual librarian, with governmental agencies and 
, the publishing industry, about library problems. 
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THE CHAPTER 

Moving to the. opposite end of the geographical spectrum, let us examine how 
SLA contributes to its members at the Ipcal chapter level. In my opinion, one of the 
greatest assets of any organization exists in the extent to which it can provide effective 
interaction and exchange among ^he members giving thom opportunites to meet with each 
other, communicate with each other, exchange ideas with each other The local SLA , 
chapter is eminently suited for accomplishing such a task as a result of having two 
communjcation" vehicles at its disposal^ The chapter meeting on the one hafid, and the 
chapter bulletin on the other, offer members two t\pes,of opportunities for sharing their 
information and their expertise with eacti other. But, perhaps, such interchanges are not 
unport^nt in your estimation. If not, reflect a moment on these questions: 

How many of the professional librarians in your area do you know well 
enough to comfortably approach with a library problem that you have? 

Do you know who. in your area, is working on innovative projects that you 
might be able to use in your own organization -such as a new approach to 
library orientatjcJn programs? % ** * 

Suppose you were interested in developing a particular system or service^ 
. would you know who in your liDcale cduld^give you input and advice- 
' . , so that you would not spend valuable time reinVenting the w>ieel? 

If you have trouble answmng these questronsy perhaps the chapter has^omething to 
offer you. ^ ^ ' ' ' 

What other assistance does the chapter provide? A Consultation Service is available 
free of charge to dn> organization that is interested in establishing, reorganizinj^, or operating 
a special library or information iuenter The local Chapter selects and sends an experienced 
area librarian to the requesting facility for a half day to study the problem and offer 
recommendations. T-hus, the chapter performs, a valuable public service for SLA and non- 
SLA affiliated librarians and q^ganiza^ions, by making available to them some of the best ^ 
professional expertise in their locale. Still another service is rendered through the chapter^s 
Employment Clearinghouse, which offers help to members and non-members alike who are 
seeking positions in the^area, and to local employers Who have openmgs in their organizations. 

, Chapters make irf(portant contributions to their members and to the library>orld- 
at-large through their special projeas. Oftentimes, the value of such a project reaches far 
beyoiVd the chapter's boundaries. Take, For example, the publication, Specialized^ibrary 
Resources of Colorado, which is a project of the Colorado Chapter (3). This compilation 
of ir/formation relating to more than 200 special libraries and collections throughout the 
sta/e, has been requested by organizations from all over the country.. And, of course, 
lo/aliy, the publication has significant value. Another exanjple of an important project * 
includes the Rio. Grande Chapter's publication. Dictionary of Report Series Codes (4). 
Certainly, those of you who work with the report literature with any frequency are familiar 
with this volume and can fully appreciate its value in the report searching process. 



The confinued professional education of their members serves as another concern and 
responsibility of SLA chapters. Such conce^ni can be readily identified by the array of 
quality programs, seminars and workshops that the chapters routmely prepare. Let me give 
you some examples. On one occasion the SLA chapter in New Yorl; City collaborated with 
the American Society for Information Science, and the Association for Computing Machinery 
to provide xxn unusually stimulating one-^ay workshop on computer languages and computer 
applications. Locally, the Colorado Chapter and the Rio Grande Chapter have been joining 
forces annually to produce 2-day vyorkshops on a whole array of library topics-from problems 
in Hbrary communications, to the library in the year 2000, In the past, the Upstate New 
York Chapter^ has run a series of serfiin«irs on different topics in science and technology, 
such as metallography, for e;sample, in. an effort tp update their members in various fields. 
Recently , the Colorado Chapter, along with the American Sotiety for Information Science, 
and the American Records Management Association had a dinner meeting, which featured a 
talk by a local expert on the use of holography in information retrieval. Routinely, the 
Colqradd'Chapter sponsors visits to local libtr.aries and infQrmation centers. Last May,*' the 
^io Gr^^nde Cahpter prepared a Translations Workshop thaf was open ;to all librarians. 
Through such programs the ch;apters broaden the intellectual range of their members, 
and sharpen their professional expertise.? • ' 



THE DIVISION 
♦ * ♦ 

Like the chapter, the division brings people togethej, or at least makes them aware 
of each other- but at the subject-interest level. At the annual SLA conference, each 
"division sponsors programs, meetings and purely social ev^ents, which are intended to intro- 
duce members in a given field, like chemistry, or nucfe^ar science, to one another, and fo 
acquaint tht^^i with problems, interests and needs in their-subject area. Between conferences, 
the members are linked by the division's bulletin and'special projects. Similar to the chapter, 
the.divisioji is often involved in significant projects that contribute substantially to the 
library world. For example, the Chemistry Division has prepared a publication entitled 
Gtrman Chemkal Abbreviations (5) which is a collection of 2,500 abbreviations with their 
English and German meanings. Hence, at the diyisioi\ level as at the chapter level, one has 
the opportunity to cultivate a reservoir-of professional contacts and collaborate with them 
on a wide range of projects that facilitate the information retrieval and dissemination process. 



CONCLUSION / . . : 

, To sum up, SLA has many strengths- the most improtant being a unique internal 
organi/ation which keeps the association from being remote and inaccessible to its member^. 
SLA reaches out tt) its pec^ple, especially those at the grass roots level, bringing to them 
services, and professional assistance, and creating* for them an intellectual climate to support 
"^heir professional growth and development. ' " ' 
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AP'PENOiS:'Al Special \ibfafi« 'Association Membership Requirements 



Si^os. 1 ^.Thcri ihal! be Nf embers* 
aic Mcnlt^i,'. Studciy MemtJers. >kciired ♦ 
^Mci9{>crj. Suscairiiog^lember? ind Kondf-'' ' 
••ary Mt^bcy^. £ligifei5iy for and prMldgef'. * 
oT-^di 'cWvs shall bc'vriiHia 'Ac pdovisrons f 
of theS6 Byiaws. 'The Aisodation-'Spimiitcc 
concerned w*iih mcmbe^^p ihafi be: <hc au* ' * 
thoniy on the eligibility *of.member^ip «p- 
^ piicdtntL Within die 4rmu,aif -this artide» a 
special library » defined av - - ^. • 

a A Jiiir?r>' or ililormation center nuin- 
cainrQ b^ an individual, co^rporai^oh, a$so-. 
ciaiiori. government agency or any other 
group: or • ^ 

b A* specialtred > or departmental colleq- 
li^^ wiftifl a lilvar^ for the (kganization 
and il^vemination^finfonnation* and'pri- 
marilyv offering scrvide to a specialized cli-' 
^ enteJ^ through the U5e of vyricd media and , 
methods , ' .' * 

- ^Ecno^u^ Member. .Vfembcrs status shall be ^ 
grants to an applicant who fulfills any^ooe 
<vf the :foilo\^ing requirements: ' » ■ 

a Has a gradi^afe degree in library or in* 
Xo/niaiion science; J , ^ 

' 6. Haj a bachelor's degree or' hMier de- 
gree Vnd ha5 three or 'more year^ol profes- 
sional ^3tpe?icnce in a s'peciil library, . 

*. Cfct^as at. least seven years expcriegce in^a \, 
special library, determined by the Assooa* 
iiofj committee conc^rticd .with member-^ 
H\ip it>^c professiorftl cxpericntc. (One » 
)eap of- undergratluate college credit equals 
^ one )ear of professional cxpcWeRCc); 

' 4f Has«a tcacl)in^ ^sitio^ in a'OniversiCy " 

^ /4r»U)llcgc and is engaged in educating Ma- ^ 
den IS in one or xTipre^discipltnes related, to 
tCc |Jpofessibnal aspfccts *of special litsrar- * " 

, ijnship or ^iormation science; * ^ 
ffa< a' bacholor's degree or higher degree 
• 'and has or has had genera} administrative 
responsiViliiy fcfl^one or more special divr- 
•sions or subject areas in*an acadpmfe or 

. public library. ' ' . , 

A Member shall havq the right to "Votc, to ' ' 
hold Association, Chapter and Division office, 
to affiliate with one Chapter apd one Division 
H^thottt further payment, and to deceive the 
Officii! journal free. ' 

. SE<rrr(JN»3 Associate Member. Associate Mem- 
ber status shall be granted to an applicant 

'wlio hasii serious iaierest in ihc obJcctivt$ of 
the Association.^ An Associate Member shall . 

Izave all the rights and privi{cgcs of a Mem* « 
l>^> except the light (o hold elective office in J^r 




'the Association of to be a Chapter Presidjwt 
und l^resident-Elect dr Division Chairman 
Ch^'rman -Elect; to affilUie with one 
^ Chapter and onp Division without further 
pajTnent, and tt) receive the, official journal^ 
free. Upon qualification for membership, an 
Aisoaaie M^bcr shall becbmi a Member. 

^SECnoK 4. A Student Member fshall be >n 

* indivi<fo3l eprolled'.at least p^rt-time in a 
curT;|cu)umot hbrary or infOTi^tion science, 
and n)ay hoM this status for rio-mord than 
three years. This category -of membership 
shall be availatjie' oniy to tlio^ joining the 
.Association^ for the fir»t tkne, A Student 

. Meifab^r shall have the'rtght to affiliate with 
one Chapter amf one Division* without fee, 

• and to receive the offitiil jouri^l free. . 

SecTio.s- 5. A Siuiaining Member shall be a ^ 
finp, an organization or individual desiring 
to support the objectives andvprograms of 
the Association. A Susuinii^g Member shall 
iiot have the right to vote or to hold office. 
With tliese exce|)tiont, the privileges and 
benefits of thi< dass*of membership shall be 
detemfSried by the Board of Direaors. 

Section U^Status as a Retired Mefaiber may 
f>e requested by a "Kfember who has reached 
age J5^ and who has retired. In this con« 
Miecti^Jj "retirenieht" shall be defined by the 
Board of Director's with the advice of the 
Association Committee concerned with mem- 
bership. A Retired Member shall have all 
' the rights and privileges of a Member ex- 
cept the right to hold jelective office in the 
Associ^ttion or to he a Chapter President or 
Prc5ideni-£Iect or Division Chajrmsta or 
Chairman-Elcct'. ^ 

SixmoN 7. -^An Honorary .Member shall be 
' an individual elected, to this honor by the 
rA»60ciation membership. At the time of his * 
election, a candidate shall not bcldng to the 
Special Libraries Association. Nominations 
shall be presentjed 117 writing to the Board of 
Directors and may be proposed by one or 
more Ass<fciation Members. Upon endorse- 
ment by a two-thirds vote of the Board, the 
nomination shall be submitted by the Board 
^ to the membership for election at an annual 
meeting. The total number of Honorary 
'";^lcmbcrs shall not <*)eceed 15 at ♦any one 
tinic^nd not more than two may be elected 
In any one year. An Honorary NJcmbcr shall ^ 
, enjoy all the rigmrand.privile|;cs'of a Mem* 
- bcr (^cept the right to" vote and ^ hofd 
.office.--- 
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APPENDIX B. . Special Libraries AssocUtion<3iapters 



Alabama 
Baltimdre 
Boston 
Cincinnatf ' 
Clcvelaiid 

Connecticut Valley 

Colorado 

Dayton 

European 

Florida 

Greater St. Louis 

Hawaiian Pacific 

Heart of America 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Long Island 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri (provisional) 
Moiitreal 



New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 

Oregon (provisional) 

Pacific Northwest 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Princeton-Trenton 

Rio Grande 

San Diego 

San Francisco Bay Region 
South Atlantic 
Southern Appalachian * 
Southern California 
Texas 
Toronto 

Upstate New Yof-k 
Virginia 

Washington, D.C. 
Wisconsin 
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APPENDIX C. Special libraries Association Divisions 



X 



Advertising & Marketing 
Aerospace 
Biological Sciences 
Business and Finance 
Chemistry 
Documentation 
Engineering 
Food Librarians 
Geography and Map- 
Insurance 
Metals/Materials 
Military Librarians 
Museums, Arts & Humanities 



■^Natural Resources ' 
Newspaper 
Nuclear Science 
Petroleum 
Pharmaceutical 

PhySics-Astjonomy-Mathematics 
Picture 

Public Utilities 
Publishing 
Science-Technology 
Social Science 

Education 

Social Welfare 

Urban Affairs 
Transportation 



Special Libraries Association: A Resume. New York, 
Special Libraries Association, 1973 



APPENDIX D. Special Libraries Association Student Groups 



There are 10 Student Groups at: 



Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
North T^xas State University, D^ton 
St. John's University, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
State University of New York at Albany 

. Texas Woman's University, Denton 
'Cfniversity of California, Los Angeles 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 

-^niv^rsity BrOregon, Eugene 
University of Toronto 



"Special Libraries Association, a resume." Special 
Libraries, 63: 1 Is (August 1972), 
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GOVERNI-IENT DOGUMENTS : THE PRODUCEtlS 

THE ROLE OF THE GPO*s 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS DISTRIBUTIOir CENTER- 
IN PUEBLO, COLORADO 

^ALiSNE J. PICHLER 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
U. S*' GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

ABSTRACT 



The Public Documents "Distributioii Center is 
located near z'r.e Memorial Airport six miles east of 
Pueblo, Colorado. 'The Center, which officially 
opened in. October 1971, fills orders from the bir 
weekly Selected List of publications for all cus- 
tomers west of tne Mississippi and mails out the 
Lists' to ali sulDScribers throughout the world. In 
November of 1971 a Sales Outlet >^ opened, giving 
^e Center more flexibility and vari^ety in completing 
orde?:s. In January 1973, the Pueblp^Center became 
the worldwide distributor for all publications appear-^ 
-iiig on Consumer Product InformaCtion Indexes formerly 
handled by the General Services Administration. Pueblo 
began with the 1973 Winter Index, followed by the 
Spring Index and still maintains stock from both lists. 
Alt^hOiigh the list is issued quarterly, this year there - 
is noSuimnei:.^^^ The Fall Index publications are 
beginning toaB^^ive. A— s^ftsfnT amount of stock is also 
received on all publications appearing on flyers sent 
to mail list customers. By a description of how the 
Pueblo Center operates you will be able- to better 
understand how to receive fast service. 



BACKGROUND AND STATISTICS :, 

The Public Documents Distribution Center was 
established to distribute public documents which are 
printed for thq Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
branches of ^the government, including departments and 
various government offices. General goals are to 
increase customer interest, sell more documents and 
modernize the system. The Manager of the Pueblo 
Center is Mr. Arnold Colo and the Assistant Manager 
i? Mr. Edward Tapia. The Center has 112 employees. 



, While the major functions of ^the Center are to fill 
mail orders for Selected piiblications (S/L). and Consumer 
Product ^information (CPI) publications, the Center also 
rtails out advertising material (flyers) and some sub- 
scription items. The Center is presently processing an 
average of 3,500 S/L orders per day. For the first six 
months of this calendar year, the Center has mailed out 
approximately 30 million pieces of mail. This would 
include mailing the 'S/L, CPI and Specials to our 
customers. A total of 355,393 CPI orders has been re- 
ceived since the Center began handling Consumer Product 
Information in January of 1973. Flyers being- mailed out/ 
now are - The American Soldier; Discovering Yourself in 
the Brain Age; Your Child, a Must List for Parents and 
A Selection and Guides to Fishing and Boating. 

PUBLICATIONS STOCKED IN PUEBLO AND HOW THEY ARE STOCKED t 

All publications appearing* on the Select List >are 
stocked in Pueblo and are retained ^or a six months / 
period after the list is distributed. All publications 
appearing in the Consumer Product Ihformation I ndexes 
are in Pueblo at 1^^^=s==iJj^B^^ Pueblo also periodically ^ 
^ handles "special" jobs, mailing pxiblications • all over 
the worWr. — SjDme of th^e' include - Your Federal Income* 
Tax, Tax Guide for Small Busines^s, Occupational Outlook. ^ 
Handbook, Nationa:l Zip Code Directory and the National^ 
Library of Medicine Current Catalog.. . ' ^ 

We try to always keep on hand the above publica- 
tions and the GPO Style Manual, Goverjunent Organizational 
Manual, Congressional* Directory,. Statistical Abstract and 
other popular publications. 

The Selected L:^t (S/L) pxablications are warehoused 
by the number/letter designation (item number) in front 
'of the title, e.g., 2T.' The Constimer Product Informa- 
tiqn CCPI") pxiblications are stocked in two ways - by the 
stock number, e.g., 2400-3000 and the item number, e.g., 
^ 241A. When ordering, if at all possible, use these one 
to three digit item numbers to identify pxablications. 
All S/L pxiblications are for sale, but some items listed 
' in the CPI Index are free. 

' B 

The Center maintains an alphabetical file on all 
stock in the building, but does not yet have a sxibject 
file. If a' customer I^as only the title we can tell him 
immediately whether it is available in Pueblo and we can 
have the publication/ picked from the warehouse hy using 
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the above-mentioned 'item numbers as . location cues. 
Anyone can receive the free bi-weekly" Selected Publica- 
tions list, and the^'Consumer Productj^ Information Index 
by simply filling out a small 3"x5"« px>stage-paid card. 
It requires approximately 2 months before the Washington 
D.C. of.fice can process this and the . first list is 
actually received. 

HOW TO ORDER PUBLICATIONS: 



The Center receives telephone calls from all over 
the United States every day from people who really 
aren't sure just what role we fill in sup|)lying govern- 
ment documents. Some of you may have had a problem, 
large or small, at some time with- an order that took 
some time in arriving or w^s improperly filled. We 
have a new Public Printer, Mr. Thcjpias P. lloCormick, 
who comes to us from General Electric and a new Super- 
intendent of Documei^ts, Mr* Wellington H* Lewis. The 
Government Printing jOf f ic6 hopes to J-H^rove service, and 
the , Pueblo Center is doing all it can to assist in this. 



Xf_.you are orde ring S/L or CPI items^ use the order 



blank enclosed in ttose lists whether yot; are remitting 
or using your deposit accoxint number. If you Xre — 
ordering something that may of may not be ♦^available i 
Pueblo, please use„ single-line item orders, tt^al^S/ 
one title This way, you have a mu 

better chance of receiving .your books right away* As 



most of you knpw, one xinavai labia item on a multiple 
order can cause more waiting for the entire order. 
This also helps considerably *in keeping credits to 
deposit accounts straight, as well as orders held for 
reprinting of books, etc.. Pueblo will provide every 
book in stock and f c rward to Washington D.C.^ only those 
orders which cannot be filled. Of course, when the 
single-line item reaches Washington D.C. it will be 
handled more quickly. If you are west of the 
Mississippi, send y6ur Select List orders to Pueblo.; 
All Consumer Produd: orders should^ be mailed to Pueblo. 
You can expect to receive i^our S/L or ^ CPI publications 
approximately 2 weeks after receipt of order. 




S/L mailing address 




CPI Inailin^ address: 



l^.ublic Documents 'Distribution 
Cente?: 

Pueblo, Colorado* 8100J 

Consumer Product,,<€nforra5ition 
Pueblo/ Colorado. 8100^ 
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Government Purchase Orders . I v:ould like to give 
a pointer concerning governmenr purchase orders. If 
Pueblo receives a pvirchase order Airr. 12 publications 
listed by. title only, the order vrili be checked for 
availability in Pueblo. If the cl^-r^: finds rhar 
several of the booi^s are available m Pueblo and are 
indeed S/L items, the order still na? zo be forwarded 
to Washingt.on D.C. The Washington D.C. office has 
asked us nci. to "split" ^n order b,.c£:use of the prob- 
lems arising ir- accounting, biliin; ar.d filling the 
balance of t:he order. As a re -.an ctere may be 6 
piablications you could, have receive: ir:unediately but 
will have to v;ait for Washijigton ".C. process with 
the rest of the order. You can cai- cr send an inquiry 
in to have publication titl^es criecKed for availabili^j^r^^ 
and a p\ir chase order can then be prepared to-^^ver "Tne 
publications available in Pueblo.- ' This will give you 
much faster service. 

Deposit Accovmt Orders . Tliese orders are" accepted 
by Pueblo. The same account number is used as Has been 
assigned by the Washington D.C. office. /Again, if 
single line item orders are submitt:ed (except for S/L 
and CPI orders) you have a better chance of having your 
^order expedit:ed. You can open a deposit account through, 
the Pueblo Center or through the Sales Outlet with an 
initial deposit of $25.00. 

G<Svernment Coupons . Pueblo has coupons in 5/ 10/ 
25, and 50. cent denominations avaij^abie for immediate 
supply. Please always specify which ^ienominations are 
wanted. 

Inquiries- . As stated previously. Pueblo has ah 
alphabetical file on ai;L publications in the Center 
but does not yet hi^ve a subject file. Pueblo attempts 
to, help as much as possible with inquiries but still 
relies on the Washington D.C. desk for assistance. 
When an order -is received in the Inquiries Secfeion> 
the ordex* is checked and notations are made for all 
items available i^ Pueblo. If you send an inquiry 
along with your brder it will help tp place it on a 
separate vsheet with your mailing address./ The inquiry 
can then ne removed and answered separately. This way 
y9ur order is not\ delayed. ^ 



ORDER PROCESSING IN PUEBLO CENTER; 



I would like to try, as briefly as possible, to 
' explain what happens to an order after it arrives in 
*txhe .'aail bag at uhe Pueblo Center. 

Receipts Section . This section of the Pueblo 
C^nzer is supervised by Mrs. Barbara Gomez and operates 
under the auspicies of theCsiro^tifoller in Washington 
D.C. and, of course, has '^ometiculously account for ~ 
every penny received. Upon' receipt of the mail b^gs in 
this seqtion, the envelopes are "received in", sliced 
open and put in units of 50. The clerks then "sor€", 
that is, take the orders out of the envelopes, remove 
the remittance, and see that checks, coupons, coins, 
currency and postage stamps (yes, we get those too) are 
separated. Orders must be separated at this point into 
stacks of S/L, CPI, Specials and others. The order is 
then certified - a ipaachine entry is made on the order. • 
Auditing must be accomplished. The orders are then 
sarted, coTinted again and released to Verification 
Section. ^ 

Verification Section . This section of* the Admin- 
istrative Division is supervised by Mr. Gene Ruley. 
In addition *to all miscellaneous type orders, there 
are twp different categories of orders , received in. 
Verification - Select List orders and Cons\imer Product 
Information orders. 

Select List orders are soj^ted into chronojogica;!: 
sequence, total prices of publications are verified 
against cash register certification appearing on the 
order and inventory processing i^ completed before the 
order is passed on to *the Production Division. Elx- 
trapted orders (stock not available and- not going to 
be available at this Center) are forwarded to ^Central 
Office, Washington D.C. for handling, with' appropriate 
portion of remittance stated on the order. The qustomer 
'is sent an explanatory letter explaining procedure and 
reason for extract. Inquiries are removed and worked 
separately by a Reference Clerk. The customer is 
notified that inquiry has been reitiovefl for research and ^ 
will be answered sej)arately w 

' ' ^ , y \ . 

Consumer Product Information ordersj^re sorted ^ 
into three categories - singles, multi,ples an3f orders 
unidentified. All orders are processed simultaneously 
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and verified as to the cost of the piiblication against 
the cash register certification • Inventory control 
processing is completed after orcJers are worked in the 
warehouse. 

When this Center is out of ^tock on a certain 
pi:iblication, but it is on order, back-order lists are 
kept with customer's name, address and number of publi- 
cations ordered. As soon as we receive stock, the 
customer is forwarded publications. 

An IBM magnetic card Administrative Terminal 
System (ATS) has been installed in Pueblo for entering 
sxibscriptions. This unit is hooked up directly to the 
— g^puter in Washington D.C. and when Pueblo receives 
yoil^' si:ibscription request it is entered through our 
ATS. This transmission results in the customer re- 
ceiving the next issue due in that particular publica- 
tion. If back issues are requested, these are sent to 
the Central Office bv mail. The machine is also used 
for form letters ancF^numerous miscellaneous tasks such 
as quantity production labels, information cards, etc. 
Projected usage of this machine is for address changes, 
deletion of addresses and add-on's to the mail list 
maintained in Washington D.C. 

' The machine is valuable in that a perfect cop^ can 

always be obtained after submission of the original 
copy. Tiie magnetic card used for recording on this 

, machine can be retained indefinitely either with sub- 
ject material recorded or recordedmaterial can be 
erased by merely typing over previously recorded 
material. ' : . 

♦ ' , ^ 

Production Division . The Production supervisor is 
Mr'. Michael Giarratano.- Orders kre placed in "Ready to 
Pick" bins. "Picking" is the term used fqr thfe process 
o'f going to* the ware^iouse shelves and getting the books 
marjced on an order. The "Picker" gets a group of 

- orders, stamps all orders wi^ a designated number then 
records the .number of line Atems and number of orders 
for his and the Center ' s {^eduction reports. One line 
item can be 3 actual, b9cJks , i.e., 3 copies of * 2T is V 
still only 1 line iteirt. The picker checks off in^recL^ 
all itemb on .the order 'blank that are immediately a,vaii^ 
able and cir6les in green all numbers, of items to f)e . 
ma4.1ed at a later date (placed on bacJ;c-order) . The 
green circle is riow a "flag" to the packing crew that 



the order is not' ready to be mailed. The picker places 
the completed order in a tray and stacks the trays- 
xintil he has approximately 30 full trays, these are 
then whiseled to the ^j^checking"-- area/* -The checkers 
stamp each order with their designated stamp' and pro-^ 
ceed to revX^e^ each ^nd every book for every prder. 
If ajnjts^take is foxind the guilty picker is called to ^ 
correct it. When the order is verified by the checker' 
a^d is "clean" (meaning it has no green circles) it is 
then ready* to be mailed to the customer. When the 
order has been okayed jDy the checker and a green circle 
is found, the order is "re-flagged" by the checker by 
putting a yellow colored slip on it explaining to the 
^customer the meaning of the symbols w^ have placed on 
his order. ' All fiagged .orders are routed to the "due- 
out" section where they are pictured. "Due-out" .(back- 
order) is the term we use when we are expecting replen- 
ishment for a pxiblication and it will have to be mailed 
to the customer later. A- picture isjmade-^oJ—the 
address portion^of the order apd filed in a section set 
aside for the particular number. A picture of th^e 
order is made fpr each green^^ circled itepa on the order. 
The pictures 'are used as mailing labels when €he ",due- 
6ut" stock arrives. These orders are teady to be 
mailed to the customers. All orders/*<^are placed at a 
packing table, put in envelopes or bqxes an^i sealed. 
The padker sorts "all his packages by stat^ into mail 
bags supplied by the post office. The bags are placed 
on the mail truck at the end of each daV.^ Mr. Henry 
Padilla, supervisor of Traffic "Division,, is responsible 
for shipping and mailing. 

Programming Division . ^ This division is under the 
supervisiori of Mr. Robert Sykes. Mr. Sykes is respon- 
sible for ordering replenishment stock when minimum 
levels are reached for Select List and Consia;mer Product 
ififormatipn. Teletype and/pr telephones are used to 
accomplish tjiis. This division is also responsible for 
seeing that the Selected Lis^, Consuijjer Product Informa- 
tion Index cirdulars, and addressing runs f6r same are 
received in time to meet: ' schedules in the Production 
Division. These circulars 'are addressed by machine 'and 
mailed to 1.3 million ^subscribers of^ the Sefected List. 
Mr.. Sykes al^o oversees thfe Sales Outlet operation'. 

SALES OUT LET AND .TOURS: ' ^ ' ■ 

' Up to the- present time the S^es Outlet has been 
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aixle to take care of variety of problems. I handle - 
the\Sales Outlet and Mrs. Pat Herririg i^ my assistant* 

'We ,fr^uently assist^ the Center personnel in answering 
questions or identifying re^ue.fetsi' We seem to do a 

*1little^ bit of everything .-""w^ correlate our procedures • 
vdJih^ those\of .the Center ^s to expedite orders and have 
a smoo€h-runninV operation. . We have both worked oy^r^ 
time now and then in all parts df the Center and are- 
quite, familiar wi^'h the bver-all procedures We usually 
know where >ust about^ every publication in the building 
pan be found. We will be glad to assist you in any way 

, we can. We are able to give, some specialized services I 

.-simply because our "walk-in" retail outlet is six miles 
from town and most of our business' at this time is done 

^'over the telephone or through the mail. 

Thf '^Sales Outlet .is not restricted to the above-. 
.ifejhS^i^ned stock items. We ,:have th^ flexibility to 
ordSfr anything available through the Superintendept of 
Documents ; Ther^ are .always^ many titles available 
tliat are npt in t^^e^/Center ' s S/L or QFl stock. Also ; ' 
availaT:>le are 47 free price-lists and many* sets of . 
pictures and posters. The Sale's Outlet '^'tocks as - . ' 
regularly as possible many of the pictures, VHich appear.^ 
in. .gr ice' List' 81, Posters and cHarts. 

The jbenter and Sa];es outlet we l.come« tours but we . 
ask that you -pleasp call in advartce*; ' . * o 

The, mailing address and^ telephone 'number "for Sales, 
Outlet 'is: ^ , . V ' 

*Sales Outlet ^ . ^ ' « 

Public Document? Distribution Center 
p/o. Box ,713 ' * 
Pueblo; Colorado 81002' > . o*" " 

FTS'^^;^ff - 303-544'-2304 ' • 
^ Commercial - 303-544-5277, Ext* 304. 
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QOVERNMEKT PRiNTIIfG OFFICS 

. BOOKSTORE OPERATIONS ' ^. ' . : 

. . Ni}ckI'(JRus^) Tinsley ' ^. 

" ' * Managejr 

'Denver GPO Bdqkstore 

• V 

Abstract . , 

A review of the overall operation of the Covem^nt Printiag.«Of f ice ^ 
and 'the services it offers^Xibrarians in part icul^ iind the publio\ 
*ln*6enferal. 




Ojiulines majjwr^impfoveinents being made at the Goverraient Printing; ^ 
Ofri^:e<^^^Ians ifoi^^qreased efficiency, and problems faced in " ■ 
goveVnment printing. ^ ' ^ , l-l—- 

ci^l emphasis is placed on the Bookstore Operation including Its , ^ 
istory, services, and plans for future -expansion. 



It is m y pleasure to be with you today as manager of the Government?. 
^^.....^^-bopKQ^fore here In'Desx^. The Government bookstore is" probably the^ 
most visible oS5jS^of%ne of the largest printing and documents / - 
distribution centers in the world, the Government Printing ^^*ice. 
bur Government bookstores ar^ only one of many important serVices 
/ provided by thevi;overnment Printing Offic'e. I will brief y .des^ri'^pe 
' some of ou:^ ptherTervice^ and then retiirn -to the area with vMcK 
I am most familiar, the- .bookstore ^program. ^ ^ , 

I am certain I speak for everyone at the Government, Print injg Office • 
when I s6y we are pleased to be represented *here and are in complete 
agreement with the theme of this workshop,^ since it is 'our policy 
to "work together". with* everyone' concerned with^thf printing and 
information fields as part^f/dur effort. to supply. the publ^c^ with 
the best service possjLble. • , V *• * ^ ^ ' . ' 

' Early in the history of^this coimtry, it became apparent that printed 
' material played an integral part in the running of th? Government^ > 
' the protection of democracy,^ and the advancement" of the jubliq's. 
. freedom and -education. To these ends the U.S. Congr^^^' estaljlished ^ 

* 'the Government Printing ''Office; in I861. Today ove'r'abo y^ars lat«r,' 

* ^ and in spite of the ^oomsday predictions for the printed i;ord , ^ ^ 
^ heralded by prophets \f the electronic age^ the Governments Printing ' 

Office and its servidete are 'more vital than ever. 

* » ^ , , *r ' 

Over the last several years, GPO bookstores have opened in 16 cities 
and more stores are planned throughout the country^. Our ceptral 
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Office, fn VasMngton, B. C., at times receives requests'at rates 
up to 69,000. per dSy, This tremendous demand for our services 
points ^Up the i*nc;r9a6liig Importance of the printed vord ^ilong vith 
' ^^^^^otjief forms of coriimvinication in our information oriented society. 

^-TET' Government Printing Offl>j«;v???^ ujader Title hk, U.S. 

Code "Public Printing juid-Doctniients. This Act' created a pfermtfSent 
. Congressional Joi^t "dbmmittee on' Printing vhich is, in effect, the 
^ GPO»s Board of Directors, dnd esta^blished the jX)Sition6 of Pu^jlic- 

Printer of the U»S; who is the head of the Office and a Superintendent 
. of -Docum^iits, i^sponsible for sales and distribution. 

- The Superintendent of Bocuments^ who is now an Assistant Public / 
Prpiter bu*^ retains the title* Superintendent of Documents, heads ' 
the Public' Documents. Department of which the bookstores are one ' 

^ part. The Public ^DDcum^nts Department is of interest to librarians 
^ sine? its functiobs ihclude; distribution of publications ^or the 
* Congress and Federal departments and agencires; preparation of 
catalogs and ind^exes of all Govemnent publications! servicing the 
Federal Depository Libraries^ arid, perhaps forimosl^ the sale of 
public documents to the public. 

The distribution function of -Public Documents includes the printing 
and mailing of ,the Congressional Record arid the Federal Register. , 
In 197? the ' Departm^ent distributed over 95 million pamphlets and 
bulletins for goveiTiment agencies..' For'fiscal year 1973 *the total ' ' 
mailings, are estimated around 100 million. ' . ' 

The Deposit tory Library program designates certain libraries as 
depositories for goverrynent publications. There are two major 

- classifications of iFqderal Depository Libraries. Thirty-nine, of 
the. libraries are Ipiown as "Regional Wbraries." These libraries 
receive one copy each of every unclassified government publication 

• produced- in or under coBtract to the Government Printing Office. 
. The other's are known as "Selective Libraries" .and receive one copy 
^ of all publications on^a pjreselect^d basis by subject or cl^ss.' 
Qualifications for depository, status include that a library main- 
tain''-at. least 10*,000 publication^ on its shelves", must be !s€af f ed 
by^a Specified number , of professional. librarians, and after desig- 
nation,' must certify that it will- retain the publications received. 
Today there- are, over 1,100 depository^ libraries in the U.S. At 
these designated libraries, citizens can make^ free .use of ^vemment, 
publications on 'almost -eyery subject. ; ' 

Last ye^r 72,000 new titles ^were produced by government agencies. 
It w^s' tHe responsibility of the "Riblic Documents Department to 
catalog and tndex^these publications. The. principle vehicle for 
this is the "Monthly Catalog of U.S., (jbyemment Publications. *' 
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ThijB catalog nonnally cbqtains between 1,200, and 2,.abo titles ' * 
embracing publications reeved in our library for the fQur ^ * ^> 
veek period prior to the* isl^nce date. At present we a,re autp- . , ' • . 
mating/6ur method of preparing^ >the "Monthly Catalog/' B^sj.d€$,^t£mev . 
and cost savings the nev system\jcll allow us to Include .tbJ^e ' 
indicles 'in each ^'Monthly .Catalog*' rather than the singl-e merged, "r * 
catalog vKlch we" previously^ .Jnroduce^mon^hly. 1:%iis^is partj^f"<air 
continuing effort to wCifli^wi^h.^:^^^!^ to me^e both 

our Jobs easier. BesijJse-'^tfi^'Mo^^ we aljso prepare 

^7'price lists airaligecl by subject matter; educa^iqnV^labor, 

' e^ololg^; ^d political -^lence^/for^^exaa^l^ — These are available 
fre^ of char^ and are gehei^a^lly (^intferest to the casual buyer * 

\of goverrment potjlicatipns. \ . , 

The sale of jgdvernment -publications to the pubUcris one .of the 
most important ftmistiohs . in the Riblic l)ocjuments De5)artment# We^ 
maKe available to the average- citizen jover S^^b^^jublications on 
every imaginable subject from seerjisprtfS^o-' zoology infant care' 
to agijig > ,All_ thes/e ►gon5^ernment\,publJLcation^ are^^tfieS^§ui,t ,of 
resi^afch and study performed- Jxy FedetVl 'departrd&nts ,arid agencies*, 

Th? demand for government publications is constantly increai^ing; , 
last year .we sold- 78 million publidatiohs, estimates for 73* are* : 
iii'^the '90 milUon .range ♦ THe prides foT goveJmnent' publicatlorfs * 
At,e iiTj:ended to cover printing, order-prpcessitjg'and di8t3*ibu*tiOn 
costs and are guite reasoiiable. • 4 , ' 

The main sales inf ormatioh^ toolj.' of Public Documttita is the .booklet, 
"Selected U.S. Govemmentr Publicaliions*^' Q^his biweekly catalog 
of ne;^ and relevant titles, ^ent to over 1/3 millipn people, is 
responsible 'for a large portlron of Pujjlic Documents aales. .1 
would like to pjoirit out that' being pn this, mailing list is the best 
^jfay ta receive information on neif titles a0 well as the quickest, 
way. to .order and receive publications*. Each edition of "Selected 
U.S., G<^vemment- Publications" * contains 6ui .order/^brm irfhich ^s 
processed' at • one of our Public Documents- Distrlbutiop Cehters, 
This procedpre assures the mbs:t efficifent processing of your order. 
Als^o; for best servide, when you have occasion to send an order to 
our -Central. Off ice in D.C., we*ask that you enclose *t*cmittance in * 
check oi!r money order, provide fu}4 .i^^^o^atioh,;, axid, for quickest 
response, order only.onfe .title on a separate sheet. 

For your information, plans, are 'under w$y for a total ' catalpg, ^ 
b'f U.S. Government /publication^ ^, Jveparation i^f.-such a catalog, 
hopefully^ will be possible, for the f^irst ^ime; with a computerized* 
, system used fcfi*- preparation* and« up&ating., '.Also, a.proglranl has 
Just be^n' initiated in cpnjunqtion with. the National Archives and 
Records Service to fully automate our hand^lin^ pf incoming mail, 
order taking, order processing, ^ and other functions vital tp pro- 
vid4ng service to* you. 332 * ' 
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Our bookstore operation, which. I personally am a part of", is withljn 
the s^les ftmctlon of. the Public. Documents De'Jjartment'l ^^e; Govern- 
ment IjbokstQrt Is a relatively pew ^progi^aiQ.in the GPO^^' f ' 
number of j^ars w:e*ve had a booksto're in t& GK) heactquafterff an4.>r 
in the surr^'hiii^ metropolitan area "but none itj other parjbs of , . 
. t;he country/ 4n I967. we. recognized that-mail ordiers ^tV the Central 
Off ice w^re exi^eedirlg .>iiiat couid eff*2ientiy and 'promptly be .^4 
haiitalei and th^t new ou1<le4?s*wiere nfe^ded, .,'Ve i^ec^ived approval . 
from'. Congress to conduct a bdokstore experiment tV open nev^av^mies 
for seizing our" custom^ers. The -test Hte for 'bur*'f iirst J>ookstore 
outride the.D. C. area was Chicago^ "lllincris... , .1 , • 



Since then bookstores have opened in I6 <5ities throughout, the cc^untry 
inqludipg San Prancisco, California, Boston, Mtiissachusetts, iitlanta, 
' G^tpiigia^; .Dallas, Texas,, and New York, New Jfprk.* l^t year over 
•$j2^100,006 'wbrli'h. of publicjations'w^re sold and over 5^,000 customers 
lierVed;^^ /.'l;"<// ' ^\ . v,/ .' 'I, ' 'l \ 

,,.The bookstoiSes serve- primarily a'^fetail fuhct'ioii, .of;f ering^ 41r'ec£ 
sales* A GPO^boqkstbre averages Over 1,500 titles on display anHf , 
available over-the-Qgim.ter*pru9 each offers access by mai^l-oiider 
t J tiie 22,000 other 4;itles -distrfcbjified by GPO.J - " . ' ' 

F^tctors considered in ,'deciaing'^where to Xocate bookstores inplude ^' 
a) city's population, '.geographic' dispersion of fcookstore^,, through- \ 
ot^ i>He" country, location within the urban are^,\ arid ec'onomic 
prpftie of tbe ;ar^&. \ partial list of cities .being considered 
^'pr 'fiitui^e J bookstores^ would include St. Loui^, Mis'souri, Bu^'falo, ^ / 
Vt&^ ^Yppk/ Pittsburgh, .Pennsylvania, New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
Sdn .I>iego, tJalifornla, ; Ctirrent plans call f^or the establis^^nt 
" of. f out to six- stores per Tiscal yearj, ^\ * I 

Residents of Colorado are particularly fortunate since we have 
^two sales outlets for goyernipent'^pabl^ications in our state.. 'Besidfes 
J\he' GcK^ernmfent bopkstorfe here~in tfenver^' localjed in' 'the Federal ^ 
Riding,, U.S. Xcm 196I Stout street, we also have 'a 'small • 

aalesr outlet *fo:^ 'government publications 4at the Public Itocupients^/ \ 
^ Bia*,ri^>utiari Center 'located, in. PUe't)lo, / . • - \ ^ 

. On -sub j'ect of Distrilftitipn^ Center, there are two f^iblic Documents 
T)^^Hh\x%loA Centura" in the IF-^S.,' Pt^etilo.and the Other located j&i 
Hxila4erphia/ Pennsylvania < These centers were rjscently est^iblisjied 

, to/to^p some^ of the workload off^our. Ceptral Officer. .^The qehters 
T^tei^e an4 fill jbnly those prders frorn'o^r Ipiweekljr^yseleqtedl U*S. 
Government *Pttblicat ions" which I . mentioned earlier. "Stock on i.tems 
4-Bhounced in thi^ bodclet is s.ent to each Distribution Center' 

,whe5^ie*liste4JpubXicat;ions are available for a period of 6 months / , 

,Bf^r "Select^d.U.S. Government Publications'* is, mailed* Orders ' . , 



.from customers east of'^he Mississippi are processed in 
Philadelphia, from' those west of the Mississippi, in Puehlo. 
But it must be noted that these centers only btodle selected List 
items and only, maintain stock for,6 jnonths. All other o'rders .and 
•requests fqr; information should be ^direpted to Washington) , C. , 

. ' «• * ' , 

With these new Distribution Centers,- the opening pf additioxial . 
bookfetores;^ arid use of more cooputeriz.ed operations in catalog, , 
,it?dex^ and oth^r .processing functions we look forward to providing 
better, faster, services to evexyon'e interested in purchasing 
government publications, v 

A^ain JL^t me say thje Government Printing Office is honored to be 
^presented here an^l hopes to continue vprking closely with you 
^in the" future. 



TRANSLATIONS IN THE UNIVERSITY- LIBRARY ENVIRONMENT 



Thomas J! Whitby 
Associate Professor 
Graduate School of Librarianship 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 



This talk might better be called "What Every URiversity 
'Librarian Ought To Know About Translations." 

Translations present a rather complicated resource picture, in 
any kind of library whether it be special, public, governmental, 
or academic. Tm sure that each of these types of libraries has 
its ov/n peculiar set of translation problems and situations. In 
the special library, for example, one might find the librarian 
wondering if he should start a special translations collection 
beginning- with \he 250 dollar translation he has just received • 
Of if he should merely assign ^an accession number to it and 
place it in the technical reports collection. 

Now the university librarian's problems with* respect to 
translations may not be the same as those of the special 
librarian but .they are nonetheless present and begging for solu- 
tion. For instance, it is a shame when the university .library 
has no policy on the acquisition, organization, and use of 
translations. In this-situation the Qniyersity's reference 
librarians are in a quandary, not knowing if certain types of 
translations are being acquired, not being certain just'what 
collections the translations might be found, and not really, 
being informed about translations as a valuable resource. When' 
this obtains it is time for the university librarian to review 
with his staff the true dimensions of the situation and to 
begin to elaborate a workable policy.* 

Because the range of translations is so great, covering as it 
does books, periodical articles, whole journals, patents, and 
other documents, and because the character of the listings, 
indexes, and catalogs to ,them js quite varjed, the entire problem 
of physical and-. content accessibility to translations is a 
complex and complicated affair* Himmelsbach and Brociner in the 
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latest edition of their guide to translated journals' state that 
a veritable "translation jungle" exists so far as journals are 
concerned. While their opinion derives solely from efforts to 
list cover-to-cover translated journals, think how readily one 
might. extend this appellation to cover all other types of 
translations that exist as v/ell. . ^ 

Let us take a brief look at book translations. 

Good bibliographic controls for translated books have been 
developed and the university librarian should be familiar with 
them. According to the Index Translationum , the Unesco watchdog 
over who translates what each year, in 1970 there we>e 
translated 41 ,322 books ir> 73r"countries, Tt^ index arranges* 
these by country and then into broad subject/categories, and 
provides a helpful author index. Most of the works listed are 
available in the book trade of one ^ country 'or another and not ' 
really difficult to obtain. The main trouble with the index is , 
its two year |:ime-lag. ^ . / ' 

In order to identify what haf^been translated recently or what 
is'in process of beings translated other sourciss must be used. 
The followiog are .helpful: for current translations try the 
Government Reports Announcements ,and the Translations Register- 
Index of the National Technical Information Services (NTIS) and 

. the National Translations Center (NTC) respectively; for 
translation^ in process there is the annual brochure of the 
'3pecial foreign Currency Science Information Program, coordinated 
and administered by the National Scietjce Foundation, and'entitled 

, ' List of Jranstations iji Process^ ' There are also many foreign 
. listings and tndexes issued by different European countries. The 
NLLv Announcement Bulletin of the National ^Lending Library at 
Boston Spa, England, dfeserves special mention while others, such^ 

, as Transatom Bulletin , are of marginal use. ' ^ , ' 

0 



1 CarKJ. Himmelsbach and Gra^e E. Brociner-. A Guide to ' 
Scientific and Technical Journals in Tra^nslatibn , 2d ed. 
New York, Special Libraries Association, 1972\^ 

National Science Foundation. List of Translations in 
Process 1972 , Wasiiington,* G.P.O. , l97a.(SFCSI 72-Q]*r 
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A collection 'putlding problem comes to mind at this point. One 
» naturally expects all translated. books to- be fully represented 
in the card catalog. But -this is not necessarily the case 
because some university J ibraries fail to identiYy a£d_5efiajiateTy 
. process those trahsTdtgd- tyoi:rk^ ^j :) p "& ai * t ng^ fn goATernment document 
series. " This oversight or del iiberate. avoidance is to be 
deplored, for some of the major book translation programs that 
have been conducted for sonie years in such countries as Israel, \ 
Indian, Pakistan, Jugoslavia, Pland, and Tunisia provide ,us viith 
\ many of our best translated books. A pojrcy decisioh must be 
made by the university librarian as to how to deal with this 
sort of translated material. Leaving these, books.* intact irr ^ 
their, technical report seri-es often does arr injustice to the 
' reader, for he expects these booics to be recorded in the card 
catalog and no place else. To expect the reader to know that 
some books, i.e. those translated under the Special Foreign 
Currency Science Information Program and appear^'ng yw various ^ 
document series, are listed only in^certain specialized; indexes,^* 
is demanding too much. The average reader would never^think of 
'looking in these remote places. He knows that v/hat he is 
looking for is a book and that the catalog is the logicaj. place 
to find it. ^ * « ' 

This, then, ,is'k problem for the university librarian" to "see . 
that those books translated under the auspices of government ^ 
agencies and published as government documents are giv6n full 
cataloging treatment as norjnal books. After alii the Lil^rary 
of .Congress catalogs them separately as normal monographs. So 
, why can't the uni.versity library? ' ^ 

7 . * < . . 

Be that as it may, the university li.ij>rarian whose putHic catalog 
• fails to reveal "that the translation'of | ^book is in Ms 

library, does have at his disposal those very helpful listings 

and indexes to translated book? merjtioned above. Once 

identified these translations are usually not difficult to acquiVe. 

flow let's turn to journals and jourlial articles. 

The Himmelsbach iind Brochiner guide referred to at the outlet 
lists some 278 ^cover-to-cover translations of journals in the 
fields of science and tecfinology. For the fi.e1ds covered this is 
probably the most complete listing v/e have,' although the European 
Translation Centre at Delft, Holtand, annually issues a similar 
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' listing' ahd it has the merit of /Iso cdVering- tf}e social ' . 

sciences. So, the university^brartan shauji really have no - 
. difficulty now identifying t«^numer^ Japanese, '' * 

Chinese, and bth'er foreign Tangu§,^ journals which are- being so 
' fully treated. ^' ' ' - ' ' 

. 1 Naturally, many tjlbliggrapfiic problems are inherent.. ini the 
productTbn of these' translated journals and the university 
librarian 'shoUT^e aware of them. They are mainly ones of * 
^accurate titling, consistent numbering, and establish>ng'the 
'^correct bibliographic relationship between the original journal 
and the translated orie.^ ' 

Thes'e translated journals are expensive: ' subscripti'ons to them 
*^ ' ofter^ run t^o^eight or ntne times the co;st of the original.. Yej:, . 
.if thgy fit intO' the' programs of the university and are needed, 
they should be acquired. Selectivity here fs the issue ^nd ,the 
university librarian should^ work closely with faculty and other. 
' university library users in 'determiriijig which translated^ journals 
should be acquired. ' » ' \ 

Whjle we seem, to have sound;Wen-established bibliographic tools ^ 
' for books and cover-to-covef translated journals, the problem of ^ 
identifyirtg and fijiding the separately translated article, patent, 
or other ddcurpent is not so satisfactorily accomplished.. To*be ' 
suf^e a 'number*' of well -conceived ^nd useful tools exist. In the ' 
United States, 'for ejcample. We have the Translations Register- 
Index of NTC,,^the 6ov.erpm'ent Reports Announcements of NTIS and 
Transdex of the Joint Publicatio/vs Research Service, ^11 
, prgviding access to translated newspaper and journal airticleSy 
patents, 'and the like.* On top of this-,^ there^are the numerous • 
indexes made available by the different national trarjslations 
c&nters as^.well as by the. European. Translations Centre (ETC),- 
which seem's to ^be emerging as' the center of an ^international ' 
cooperative program -to control translations throughout the 
' world. ' ' «... 

. But these cen^ters have their limitations. Some are financi^] 
%nd of a support nature; .others concern theihability to really. 



Translations JourQals ; list df Periodicals Translated Cover- 
to- Cover , .Abstracted PublicatTons , and Publications Con taining 
^ Selected Articles. Delft, T!:ie Netherlands, European Transla- 
t^ons Centre*, '1972^ o *>o " 
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identify everything in this category that is being translated; 
others relate to th^ir ability to exact cooperation from users, 
for jexample, we know something of the. financial plight of the 
.National Translations Center at the Jphn Crerar library. This, 
has affected its membership in the European Translations Centre, 
which nd longer lists the NTC in its index as a contributing ^ 
'member. This is bound to affect the identification of existij?jj^ 
translations and consequently the coverage of Translations 

Register-Index and possibly the services of ET^I 

— ^ > 

But one of the big problems of the national centers, noted for 
*urging their usei^s,. including librarians, to submit notices and 
copies of existing translations to them, is that they are not 
really identifying all the translations that are being made. It 
stems 'in part, I suppose, from the fact that we .have a voluntary 
system of notification, which is not likely to change. But I can 
see £he possibility of improvement with a more v'igorous public 
relations program than we have had in the past on the part of the 
national translations centers. y 



We 'know that the translations are out there: Almost every 
incjustrial .firm with a respectable R&D program gets involved in 
ordering translations of fugitive periodical articles and patents. 

•^Jhe problem is that in the interest of inqustrial secrecy, whtch 
is understand^ible in the light of the competitive spirit, they 
don*t tell outsiders about them. These translations are often 
considered to be strictly in-house proprietary material?. I 
suppose the |30licy of the national centers in guaranteeing donor 

^anonymity has*^ been effective to a considerable degree in opening 
up these private caches of translations. 

One solution to unearthfng these translations is, as I have said,, 
a more vigorous public relations program on the part of NTC ' The 
directors .of laboratories in industry, government, and even 
academia should be constantly remirrded of the role of the National 
Translations Center aiid of the all too obvious benefits to be 
derived from a disclosure o/^ their ih-house collections of 
translations. ' . 

The university librarian, too, may play an important rol# In thjs 
situation. It is often said that the university librarisfh is a . 
mere broker in the negotiation pf a translation for a library, 
user, and further that 'his responsibility ends there: he need not 
concern himself further with the problem. I do not agree.with"' 
this carefree attitude/, ^ . 
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It is true that the university librarian is not in the same 
position as the special librarian v/ho Ijas just received^ a 
250 dollar translation from a free lance translator or from a 
translation agency. The special librarian o#-course wonders 
how he is going to integrate tihe translation into his 
collections.^ But he also thinks, or should think, about notifying 
J^TC of the fact that he has a* translation and will be glad to 
supply a copy.' Now why can*t the university librarian exercise 
more than a broken function in a similar situation?' He is aware 
that a translation is being negotiated, and although he is probably 
not interested in adding the translation to the university's 
collection,, he could impart to the user, whether he be faculty, 
researcher, or student, that the library would be interested in a 
copy for forwarding to the NTC. I believe that it is possible 
for the university librarian to participate. in the identification 
of translations and their notification and submission ta NTC. 

In conclusion, we see tl>at the university librarian's role in 
dealing with translations is varied. He must know 'his resources 
in' order to gai.n access to the numerous books, journals; 
periodical articles, patents,^ etc. that have been translated or 
are in the process of translation. He must know where ta put' 
tMs material once he has acquired it so that it will hot be so 
dispersed throughout the^col lections as to be effectively lost. 
He must also understand, and define his role and respons-ibility 
in existin5>national voluntary programs of translation 
notification and submission. In these ways the university . ' 
librarian can beia more effectiiye mediator between the university's, 
collections and the users of those collections as v/ell as .an 
active participant in the program of the National. Translations 
Center, ' : * • , » ^ 
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ABSTRACT 



The California Forest Research Information Network (CAL- 
FORNET) repack agaa—T*i formation from national and local 
resources, alerts its users to new "^literature , delivers 
documents to widely" dispersed users in the public and 
private sectors, and brings users into contact with spe- 
cialists ^nd others who cail help them. ^Resource bases . 
are in both .federal and state library collections and 
service access points include federal, state, county, 
and city libraries. 



CALFORNET is a specialized, experimental information 
r\etwork requiring the -cooperation of two branches of the « 
Forest' Service, the University of California in Berkeley^J 
the California State Library, lind several county and mu- 
nicipal library systems. It serves a professional cli- 
entele working in both the public and i^e private sectors. 
iMost of its users are foresters and other wildland spe- 
cialists and managers in pufc'lic agencies or in the timber 
growing and forest products industries. The network also 
"selves Forest Service research scientists in California 
and Hawaii and the faculty and graduate students of the 
S,chool of Forestry and Conservatian^of the University of 
Cal^'forni'a, Berkeley. V/ith the exception of " these last 
two user .groups, the majority of CALFORN.ET users are in 
rural areas and small towns in ndrthern and central 
Caii.fornia. They lack direct access .to technical or re- 
search libraries, apd there, are fe\j librarians in^these 
small communities equipped to handle specialized infor- 
mation problems. * ^ ' 

.The problem of providing information services to 
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almQst always been unsatisf actonily met. It has become 
much more serious in the last ten years beca\ise of rapid 
expansion in the complexity and quantity of information 
that foresters dnd others require ir\ order to make ef- 
fective land-managemei|^ decisions . In California, these 
pIrobXems 5 v/hile nbt unique, are el^pecially aciite. There 
are 17 I^ational Forests represent ing 15 major plant 
.communities (1), ranging from fop'qhill woodlands to sub- 
alpine forest, 'pach forest has it\ own set of managemept 
and use^ problems ; in addition, several are under intens.e 
urban pressures. Private sector operations are found qu 
both f.ederal and other lands, Alto-g-ether the number of* 
specialists in California needing forestry and forestry- 
related literature services amounts to several thousand,' 

^ \ VJe did not begin work on this problem with a solu- 
tion like CALFORNET in^mind. The- event ^that' began the, 
development was a Forest. Service program review in 1968 
which determined that the results of Forest Service re- 
search were not being transferred effectively to prac- 
tice on Call fornj.a' s National Forests. (A similar re- 
port citing this problem was published in .1972 by thq 
General Accounting Office. (2)) V/e had been aware of 
this for some time in California. 'F<5r several years, a 
Region-Station Communications Committee has— e^ribsted to 
provide a forum for discussion; of mutual- problems between 
itegion 5, of the Forest Sej^^yice , headquartered in San 
Francisco, and the Research St: at ion in Berkeley. 

Co-chairmen of the Committee' were Richard Hubbard, 

leader of the Station's Range-V/ilidiif e Environmental 
Research Project", and Al Groncki General Forestry As- 
sistance Officer 'for the^Region's Division of State and 
Private Forestry. I proposed to them that one - move which 
might expedi.te the transfer of te'cHHical information to 
practice on the forests was tp provide foresters^ with 
easy-aTccess channels to their literature soUrces. (3) 
Why not 'try giving at least one- forest the saiffe kind of ^ 
technical library services that we have provided fox''' 
ye^rs to our researchers at the Experiment Siration? 
After seve^:al preliminary studies, approval was given to 
try such* service on the Klamath National Forest in rt^orth- 
western -California. Th'e Forest v/as selected for its 
heavy v;orkl6ad ^nd the presence of various specialists 
and inter-discip^inary study teams on its staff. Service' 
was scheduled to begin in January 19 71 and last for one^. 
year. ' . - ^ 
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In advance 'of this -rdate-, I* visited the Supervisor's 
Pf,fice and every Ranger District on th^ F^r^est, to expJLain 
the purpose and' details .of the service/. Groncki, Hjabbard 
arid X considered this st^p necessary for several reasons. 
I knew th'at in theory the information needs "^of forest 
rangers 'and forest supervisor staffs would cjiffer from." 
thfose of our resea;?chers ; I wanted to give myself, a good% 
orientation to 'their information problems . We also knew ' • 
from other experiences that there is much skepticism' in • 
jthe field about the usefulness of new^ ekperimBntal serv- 
ices proposed, and furnished by renfote headquarrej^s^. V/e 
wanted to obviate the "field library" image. Inste^Sd'/ we^ 
stressed that we were going to do three things for the 
Klamath foresters: (1) we would alert them ekch month to 
nev; publicAions cogent to ULheir needs and deliver to 
them the' dc»iments ' which* they wanted to see from that ' ' 
l4$t;'(2> WB would' obtain anything else^they knew'or 
learned about from other sources and Xerox or loan it to 
.them; and' (3) we would discuss their more complex infor- 
mation problems oj^er the telephone and gei:— materials 
from various sources for them or puf. them in touch 'with 
appropriate^ specialists. ' ' * - 

- 'r V/e began by providing the Klamath people ^with our 
MONTHLY LIST, by means of which we have kept our pwn re- 
searchers ' ale^rted for years. The LIST .contains some 12 5 / 
new items each^'mdnth ^ with a fairly detailed subject in- 
dex* These items are selected from a variety of sources 
and repackaged as pertinent to California forest manage- 
ment problems. Users obtain desire<i items, by marking the 
items' numbers in a space on the cover, tearing it off. 
and. sending^it i^ack^ f o Berkeley. Rangers and staff were 
also left packets of document request cards'. These^ are^ 
used to request documents about which the user has learned 
from any source,, e.g* CQnverfeations , journal^ reading, etc. 
A^d v/e began taking information S*O.S. calls from' the 
KlamatK 'Supervisor's Office ^and Ranger Districts. ^ 

. Tv^o more orientation visits^ with Mr^/ Gponcki- along , 
were "necessary before the Klamath p^eo^rle really understood 
and believed v/hat we\were offering. Hpweve^r, these trips ' 
during the fir^t year's experiment -pai<f off in a brisk 
and continuiiig business with the Forest. In fapt, word 
began to spread,, -and other Califor^nia National Forests 
began to asT< for the service. P felt. could ad^ a total 
of four Forests' beforfe my present staff ":would be too 
overburdened.. /In 1972 , three' more Forests were selected',. 

; , 3;43^' . • • ■ 
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; . - ^ based^oa^^an analysis of their loc^rlon, workload^, and 
' \ , ' .* inforihation needs,,.. Each new Forest was visited 'in Ad- 
vance of service. Theoe and other travel and develop- 
- ' ment costs were covered by a $10,000 grant fr^otn our ' - 
V/ashington 'Office, ^' ' ' ~ 

i ^ .T^^ suggestion was now nade which lifted our activi^ 
ty irorn one involved with an in-«service exDansion to'one. : 
clearly requiring ^ network'' operation. Mr, Grpncki, by. 
* nov;^a tjiarqughly infor^iation-services-^oriented General ' 
Assistance Officer,- pointed out tnat th^e v-'as just as . 
Dig an inf orrrjatLDn need, in the private sEctor as in the 

• federal s'^rvice-, ana that th^ Forest Serf/ice^ under 

several, Gefierai Assistance Acts, as well as the Agricui- 

_ taral Act of 18€'2, 'has a national responsibility to .dis- 
,seninate forestry •information tj all bitizens. He sug- ' 
^gested 'we include in dur service expansion such private'^ 

* sector users as consulting and inaustrial foresters, 
forest products specialists, and"*,f ore^ters in 'state and 

'* otjier publi,jc agencies, ; - ' . ^ 

, ^ Tne* extent of fhe inforniation needs'of this clientele • 

was even less known to us than that of the ^national 'Forest * 

Pfopie,^ V/e'engaged the" various California chapters of 

the Society of Ajnerican Foresters to provide -natnes ':'ahci /. 

^^^addresses of nenbers in the private seoton who could 

profit from a service such as' CALFCRNET, 'Ae also *re.- 

viewed State documents Tistrng consulting and .industrial 

foresters. Potential users were contacted as 'soon. 5s 

''—^effective descriptive materials could be prepared for " ^ 

.bailing. These activities began in Fall 1972 , at . ab6ut . 

which tiine the term CALFORNET v;as ^devised, ' - " 

'i * < ' ' 

• • • ' • . , 

My admin^i strative concern now was not to 'engulf 'my- 
\^ staff in servic'e . requests and not fo overstrain 'our jre- 
source base, which, besides our own holdings, n^ant not 
abasing our .use of the University of Calif;6rnia lit>raries.' 
Most of trie prpposed private sector users v/ere- natural ' ^' 
clie'Tits of California's rrrunicipal and county libraries. 
Despite ^ today 's fashion, of cutting library fundin-g, t-here ^ 
remain in California several ihter-county -cooperative < ■ . 
library systems. Many of-'th'e documents to v/hi'ch we v^^>i^ ' 
alert our new users, are. duplicated Ivi county "syst.em ref>- 
.^ence, centers an'ci, in the State Library's extensive . 
holdings of-;gQvernment documents and periodicals. Fur- 
thermore > the county units'" are 'located for leaning and, 
recalling doctunents circulated in''rural .areas, and srhall 
tpwns, ' ♦ ' ' ' , ' , 
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In :»cve:aber/l;eceriber , 19 72 I*vifited the headquarters 
of the rio.untain-Variey Library System in Sacramento, the , 
:Jorth Bay Cooperative Library System in Santa Rosa; and 
the ..*orth State Cooperative LiUra:ry Systefn' in Redding, 
These three systems are resource and reference headquar- 
ters/ for sbcie^ 35 county .and small town libraries in 
r>or:rherrr.^C5lif ornia. I ^explained CALFORNET service^,. 
3t';re53 i'r.g that v;e v;ould alert forestry people in their 
'arfea v;i':h our "nev/ly . formatted MONTHLY ALERT, and supply, 
tJ^ircugh loan or Xerox, docamerits v;hich the county .'sys- ^ 
':-3mj did 'not have or v/hich they could not get, through 
tne 'Jtate ll'brary. L'sers /:ould bring in or n^il .their 
:;o:.iHLV' ALLRT covers to their- designated access library., 
; I'^zazior: vculd be ir.dicated to them' in th3 materi- 
uis v;e piar.ned ^.o jend out. ^In V^turn th'e' county^ "library 
^.puld har^dle the circulation., The three county library ^ 
cystems con'Gulted their mem.ber libraries and reported 
back general interest and appro-val; The^eounty system 
headquarters also-^^agreed to distribute our MONTHLY 
ALE.^/>s to* their, own member libraries. In doing all 
thi's they 'were performing a cc^nsiqerable service .to ' us ; 
at 'th^ is^ame time-, 'they vjere^making a new service avail- 
able to their own users. . 

" ' ' . ' . * - . . - ' ' ' . 

BecauTse it'v'/ould eventually be involved in CALFOR- 
:;£T*^ai a 'back^up* V?5ou^ce ' f.o;n. the cotinty librfiry Systems, 
I ^sought the -ccoperaction of t^Ke State Liprarf-. ^ Contact , 
was made through.the library^s "Services to Business" ^ 
unit, ^nd at a m^etiog of th'e- .libjr^T^y st^aff I-expl^iBfd - 
;.%h^t v/e Here, /trying to« do. Cnce service .load .^d a* t^w 
procedural matters ' v;ere clarified,^ Mrs., Marion Bpurke 
of ' the' 'SeVvite's to ^Bu^iness • unit , ,and Mrs* Ethel ,tfoc]<:^-tt , 
tt\^ -new 3tafe Librariar^, announced '''enthusiastic a|?proval" 
f oo;.. the 'it^ta library ' s^^^c^c^p^at ion with CALFORNET.*- , . 

1 OYi^. indJiSpensable. cooperative tinderst^Lnding- had t9 
.ol;tained.. \'|:he ' key , to' our ability f o -f urndsh service 

to* oar 0v;n. poo>le *has always 'beetl - th-^ libi^^ary system^'o/. ' 
^;the' iJniVi^r^itV" 9^ California, Berkeley'. Qai? -relations 

acd, -secured in' 'a I^enorfendum of^ UnderstanGli^'^g between the 
•r^e^^nt-^; lar;4^grant university, of ficials ; .and t'he_ 

Department of Agriculture* 'But we/were, now 'proposing:-'* 
.po£}^ibi>! tr; douple'bur use of the University 'cojlectioh^/ 

It wao n$i?:5sapy -to "get the Universlfy Librair^lan *3*-^ap* ; '\' 
^'proval ^this*new dire'ctioji, and" S^' felt we should**haVe 
'to offer; some H;^i,d pro ^quo in €b'e pack^a^e'. / ' • * ; 
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* ^ V/e ha^/e always r^air-tained %spedialiy close ' r^JLations 
, • ^^th the librairy^ of the School of- Forestry, ^d Conserva- 
.^t'ion /.giving .special services. to 't|ieir Sjtaff^and the' 
Schooj,'s f acu-lty. and stucdents-.' Mr\ ViiYce'n t Aitrb,* who 
runs out; ^ce-n'tbai ii«br:ary operratiQU ^nd', therefore,' much 
6f CALFpRNET/s service?, woi?ke.d out an arrangement with 
the .S<;hool ' s . library , whereby a cooperative acquisitions 
policy .woujLd be ^established/ We would produce d cen- • 
traiizeVi acquisitions list,. in the. fotfm* of CALFORNE^'s 
.MONTKLV ALERT.. CoJ^itenrs each monthr v;ere gleaQed from.:--'- 
the * School '$ *acquisiripn$, ^Vhose o?» ,the 'jJnd ye rs ^y / s'v • -V 
Forest Procducts' liabcratory library 'in, Ri^^mon^J, X4^i]for^ 
nia, and our Qwn PS'^. Science LiteratuV^e 'ServicVs% V* Iji ^ 
; .pract ice , *;th^s means' that . the fbrei-^ry uni^ts of -th^" ' 
; ' ■ 'Jniversity- rely oh the CAL^ORMX? alerting medium.- vie' ' . ' 
supply cop'ies tbjthe faculty; and graduate, students of 
the , Schooi'. ^nd. to' the staff 'ox ^rhe Forest Products Labo- 
/ rarory*,' Richrions: ^ ' With this in hand, I* went , in November, 
wirh Mrs., Lois Farrell , • whpvheads the Berkeley campus 
agriculturaraibrai-'ies , tp; discus s /CALFORNET with Mr- 
.- James <)ougherty.iV'Un'fv'er^ity; Libr^ariap'^ ^'Mr., Dougherty 
happent to be^^ a^^zoi^e&try sc&od'l graduate ,' but this did 
^ ' ^oX by* any ;<\e'aafe ^detenr^i^^ his' apprjovalv He approved 
» on t^t^f-* bkslfi' th^t ^nht^oX'king and Intser-library coop5era- 
;tion'are -the oaJyvJay's Sto *go. . - ' . ' - 

. • , .The groundwork- for CALFO^NET was noyf laid. Tn ^. ^ 
.January ],.9'^3 , _ otierit^tioh .rieer^ngs for poteiitial' private 
s.^c tpT' us'ersi were 'S,ched<iled' in northern California. 
\ Persons -whose names were siipplied to' us >by' the- Soci,ety 
, ^ , of /" ' " ' " • ' ' . . - . , * • , • 

■; , " *'a^'t6 

^ • ^^^S , , ...... ... 

ranger^';/ <^'esQ Tr/eetin^:-. v/ere- also, attended by profe^- 
^ j'. sianai.^' .f:r-or.T -state .dounty , and^'^municipafl ^l^nd" management 
i \ . a^nei:es*.'. I^t' >/*aS" 6lea-r, f roA. auclience resp'pijse. that we 

^''wex^e^ fpfop-osTng ro:fJ.il d 'genuine servic^- Vacuum. *S^rvi'ces 

to ' the ,{5rivat^ sector ;bega^'t ifpi' i^rch 1973' ^ ; ' . ' ' 

' xJ-y' ^'iov; ,^ we a-l^'p f elt;.we., Jftads'enaugh data from our 
expe'r.rmental', ;3ervi;ee\ to -^fhe' fo trial Forests to maJje 
a" realistic ;p^ojectio^ st<l'ff*and budget req^iirem^nt^ 
^ n6c>§'sa:'r^y f'o;r' V>^pafidXn^ .the* service to ^C^lifor^ia''s re- ^ 
a; "'mair^^ng- Na^ ic^nal Forests. ^'At prese'nt, we''cbuld r>pt;ju.sti^ 
- fy>^h.5:<'nevi^ pr^)fftssion&l- sta^f . 'One'^and*:a half plericais 
app^^reS' ade^u&te- to^ dope with .the. a^tigipated .jincrease^ *. 
• ' ^ ^in ^Station ^library • ci'rpuL^tipn* and'.'pagin^g actrv4.ties 
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eover othet>< contingency costs. .These func^ 'ai^ift^ addl-r 
* xion rc the. regirlar PSW .Sciejt^?;^ Li^r^tu^e 'S^^^^ V' . 

budget which pays the e^^istiri^ pp^es^sioXiaL a-ho other 
. salaries ana the basic^ ope^a1;ing .£OSt^» Plans .nov -Ciall 

-fpr a review next srpj^ing- cf >o.ur\actua,l' Dperatipg' ^x^^ 
[y^riQesy af^wfeich ^ti^ie '^'the ,ge^ion attd th^, St&tioh^^wi'ir- 

\ We, hay ^' been pp'eraTing /f ul^ • C^LJ^O^I^^^^ services to * 
\ iv/:. pri^^.te and 'pUbli^i se<:^br ffp-p '•juo'b short,^ a 'time' to^ 



report respo1\s^s 'an<3 exf,ects.v 
CALr:3R':?ET .ha^ ii^eea alfe-rti^ig/Sjxe^: 



aut ve;.do khov? 'that 



sixep^alis'^.,^ 'softie auite iso-- 




r pfjcple oft /the h'ati^nal Forests:; ^.Jn The .s$me 




-One .^-ieaS'iirt' ' of \jf«r'iv^te* s^ ir^tere'st >/^^ich'Ve do-*. 
vCav^4 ; i*3 'coritirrui/i^. ie'ttejs ;and ^fe}.e.^,tern<; S^sll^/ f an- 
, MGtl i ai f c?^ s t e vi and.^ f qrest/ers ^ in* ^X^,^x 'PJ^^^ agencies 
^eone:iting; Vn<it iXfey :r^.oeV^e ^'^'^e'^,^^^^ Tnerf' 



^5 1 n c e *v; 



to v£>^}<: v;ith' 'th^ a^ll .e^^'^^r^sV ap^jj^^iiation 
taot'^^that ''ihfi^ ,ean gff^r a\sp0claH*i;€^:i. i^^chnipal/. 




are two-way, and interactive transactions are sought out. 
All threse features nake it possible to bring very interfs^ 
support, to a 'user when; he really needs it. 

^ *To be evaluated, ^LFORNET -has ^ to be regarded with- 
in tne contexts of its-'^lar^ger ^^etting , It is a special- 
ized sub-system within the *f ramework of national and 
local interlibrary coQperation. (^0 It serves a .special- 
ized 'sUb-set pf infcrnation users .by inter.facing for then 
v;ith national^ resources , information services,^ and data - 
bases. In . a sense, the CALrOE.MET unit at the Exp^'rimeny 
Station in Berkeley^ operates for its users as inf orhatioi;!. 
brdker^ at ,the 'national level, ,T;^ere is no doubt need^ ' 
and rcofr^ -f or numerous such netv;orl<'s in various parts 
of tne country, eacii structured ?^bout the configuration 
Of resource libraries Necessary to giv6- it resource 
depth ^nd operational flexibility/ 
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^ The Nation's Patenting System; The Support It^Receives 

from the Resources and Services Obtainable in the 

U,S, Patent Of f ice ' s Scientific Library , by Patricia W. 

Berger, Head, General Reference Branch, Patent Office 

Scientific Librairy. 
(Presented by Peter Sofchak) 

Abstract: In order to understand how the Patent OffjLce's 
Scientific Library works and what it tries to accomplish, 
it is necessary first to consider the purposes of the 
patent system in this country, the kinds of things which 
can be patented and how patents and trademarks are 
developed here in the Ignited States . This paper attempts 
to present an overview of the U.S. patents system and 
its "r equ i r'^ments-J o^r 'information.- 

This paper will attempt to describe the mission and 

functions of the U.S. Patent Office's Scientific 'Library. 

In order to understand how this Library works and what 
* it tries to accomplish, it is necessary first to consider 
. , the purposes of the patent system in this country, the 

kinds of things. which can be patented and how patents 
\and trademarks, are developed here in th^ United States. 

In a recent presentation to a group of library science 
•students, Mr. Leslie C. Hamilton, Assistant Register of 
t:opyrights, said that the Copyright Office of the Library 
'of Congress deals in protective certification of "intel- . 
lectual products^ That is precisely what the Patent 
Office does not do ~ you ca.nnot patent ideas and concep- 
tualizations in this country. United States patents are 
intended* to protect the inventor" or discoverer^ of new 
technology. 3^USC101 states -that patents may be* granted 
only td those' who invent or discover "Any pew and useful 
'process, machine, manufapt]ure, or composition of ^matter, 
or any new And useful improvement thereof..." 

You^ can pat'ent a rosebush, a new computer, a unique mouth 
' 'wa&h, a souped-up CRT circuit for networking, *or a design 
for a new sling^^ho^t, provided ; . (35USCl02 ^nd IO3) 

, . ' 'the invention; is hovel; 

. *»' the inv^tioh has never been patented 
anywhere' earlier ; . ' ' . ' 

* — ^ ; r 7 « ^ 

1/ Qiral presentation, 6 -July '1973'? to the Institute 
,on Federal Library Resources, 'Services, Pi^ograms, Networks, 
'and Data* Banks./ The Institute was organized and conducted 
i)y.the Chairman' and faculty of the Library Science Depart^ 
ment^ The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C 

■ ' * ■ . 371 ■ ■ i ■ 
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' the irtvention has never been described 
earlier in print "in this or a foreign 
country"; ' . ' 

» the invention constitutes a su'bs.tantial 
modification of previous subject matter 
to one skilled^ in .the spfecif^c area, of 
technology. . * " . • ^ 

Now that Ve understand what kinds of things are patent- 
able in this country J. .1 think it^is obvious that the' 
United- States patent system is ah important and neces- 
sary ingredient "for our. continued technological prOr- 
gress. ■ ^ ^ ' , 

,A fonner Commissioner of Patents underscored the sys- 
tem's importance vheti lie said, "To undermine or impair 
the patent system is to dilute oii destroy the incent,iyes 
the' patent system provides. And these incentives* are 

,very important. In his message to the Congress 0n 
scierTce and technology, President Nixon stated »we Hnow. . 
that a strong and reliable, patent system is important 
to technological pr6gress and industrial strengtii. The 
process of applying technology to achievfe our national 
goals calls for a tremendou's investment of money j energy 

• and talent by our pri^^ate ,enterprise system. If we 
expect industry to support this investment, we must make 
the most effective pos'sible use of the incentives' which 
are provided by our patent system.'" ^ The Commissioner 
continued - "VThat 'are these national goals? To improve 
productivity. To meet' our energy problems, our environ- 
mental problems , .our , balance of trade probleips; To im- 

' prove health, transportation and housing.*^ In tioday's 
worl/a, we must recogni5:e that the successful handling 
of all of these problems depends, in large pa^t,. on tech- 
nological progress - the very thing our patent syst^ was 
established to plromotreJ . It seems to, me, -liherefore', 
that all of us . .*. should' be conscious of thfe importance - 
of the 'confidence factor' in makingr our patent .system 
as effective as possible."—''^ ' ■* ' , 

Precisely how does the U.S. t>atent Office implement the 
patent sys.tem? .^y providing (from 1790 to the pr,esent ' 



I* 



2/ Remarks of The Honorable Robert Gottachalk* to 
the Patent Resources Group Annual Spring' Institvtfe^* 
Nassku in the Bahamas, 29 March 1973, pp. J-G^ anti 11. 
At the t'ime of the ^Institute, Mr. Gottschalk' was U.S. 
Commissioner of Pa>tents . ' • n 
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time)' "trie t^cTinploc^i^al and legal ^pertis^e and the appro- 
p;ri.ate' supporting services .necessary to/ assure t,hat the 
patei>tahility requirements of the. United StaJ:es Code are 
fill ly* met, arid the rights of the inventor^ as. well as 
the rights of the' g^vernmeitt are* ful3y protected* Let me 
re-emphasiz:e that, unlike other countries, tVie United 
States ^patent law' requires that eaqh applicat;Lon fbr -a 
patent' be examined against the wo;:^l<d*s literature ^to 
deterrpine wh'ethei" or not the identical invention has* ever 
^b^en patented, or the idea for it published anywhere at 
ahy earlier time. Only after this stringent examination 
is completed and no pr^or "Art" (as the facets of tech- * 
nology aire called) discovered, can an applicant, be . granted 
a Letter of Patent. . ' • , • 

Such an examination is an enormous undertaking. The U.S. 
research community has spent millions trying to controj. 
and efficiently retrieve the scientific and technical 
literature and sinf ormation generated just since World ^ 
War II; yet patent examiners are routinely asked' to apply 
to the 102,000 new, applications received annyally an in- 
tense search .of all existent technical literature - where- 
ever and whenever published. 

To cope with this incredible task, the Patent Office 
employs 1,200 examiners - men and women with considerable 
training in the physical sciences* or engineering, and 
sometimes legal training as well. As I have tried to 

'indicate, their mission is unique, to say the least., alnid ^ 
very difficult. It has been publicly stated that "Many^ 
examiners in the Office have-never had occasion to appre- 
ciate - and possibly Nhave never been exposed to the 
thought - that while their fundamental training as under- 
graduates was in technology, they are not 'now technoJ.o- 

' gists nor functioning as such, *but they are performing 
a qu'asi-judicial function. Thfeir basic and constant 
concecn with technological subject matter is obviously ^ , 

^veiry great. But it di^ffers very considerably in k-ind,' i ' 
for example, from that, of their former college 'classmates 
who ^became actively involved in research design or manu-, 
fapturing. / * ' 

The ^patent* e^amine'r does not create - he doesclrlot deal 
in - he does not improve - T... he does not commercialize - 
tecKfR^ogy*. ' Ratheir, he determines somebody's legal ' 
right^ ♦wiLth 'respect to techfiological subject matt^r^ . . . 
His "work pro^Juct'" Is a docxijfnent ' defining legal rights witl^ 



respect to technological subject matter; and it is inter- 
preted ajid applied, by lawyers and courts, in the light 

; 6f 'l.^al criteria and doctrine as applied to the tejch- 

;\nologibal facts . "3./ 

• .-^ 

These l,2G0N^5[miners, then, are the people, whose -out- 
put will ultim^ely determine the public's plus or minus 
. \;conf idence factar" in the U.S* patent system. They 
function under terr/Lfic time constraints, as the Office 
attempt's to decrease ca^e pendency time from '2'+ to l8 
months (it, was 3^, months in FY 67;, while simiiltaneously 
increasing its annual total of cases -dispos'ed (it wag 
^ 115,000 in FY 72). * ' 



5' 



Primarily, then, it is around examiner Heeds and require- 
ments that all Patent Office information systems, includ- 
ing the Scientific Library's systems, are designed. 

The Patent Office's Manual of Classif ication ^orqaniz^ 
subjects of invention into over 3OO major classes and 
85)000 subclasses. This classification manual is used 
to codify, organize, assign and route incoming applica- 
tions to the specific, appropriate groups of examiners. 
The Manual is also used to organize the examiner's own 
search file. Class .arrangement' in the Manual was once 
alphabetic - today, it is best described as "randbm*' 
and subclass arrangement within the^ classes is hierar- 
chical. But these circumstances are accommodated by i-n- 
clusion of two concordances^ one alphabetic (by class 
name and examiner unit) and the ot.her numeric (by class 
number 'and examiner unit) plus an index to the classifi- 
cation schedule. In the Library, we use the Qlassif ic5^- 
tion manual for yet another purpose. Ms. Joan Mavity, 
Chief of the Technical .Processes Branch, has designed 
a .concordance linking Librajry Sf Congress classification 
numbers with the apprtjpriate Patent Office class ^nd 
subclass numbers. A cataloger assigns Library of Congress 
classification numbers ^to new^y received* "On-Approval " 
volumes, enabling Ms. Mavity (via her* concordance, plus 
, the' ones in the Manual ) to go directly' to the examining 



. V 1/ Ibid., pp. 29 and 30. ^ ' ~ 

^/ ll.s\ Patent Ofjice-, Manual of Classification , 
Washington!, U.S. CSovt. Print. Off.., loose-leaf. 
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units most apt to be interested in the specific tech- 
nologies covered. The program is new, but it appears 
it will be successful^ and will therefore become a 
Rfey element in the Library's book selection progra/n/ 

As I mentioned earlier^ the Manual of Classification ,is' 
also used to organize the examiners *search filesv within '* 
their examining units. (These files are called ."Shoes","^ 
because many years ago, the examinees kept their journal . 
dippings, patents, etc, .stashed away in shoe, boxes. , 
The ixDxes have long ^ince, given way to banks of files, 
but the "shoe" name has ^tuckj)-.. Theoretically, a ' ' 
paper copy of each U.S. patent as classified (in more 
than one subclass, if that's appropriate) and filed away 
in the examining unit's "shoe.". Thi^s classification and 
filijig process is also applied to paper copies of foreign 
patents as well as^^ certain pre-selected materials in the 
non-patent literature. 1 said "theoretically;'' t'he shoe 
contains all bf these goodies; in point of fa6t, as 
every, working librcirian knows, file integrity of working 
paper, copies is most difficult to maintain. At the 
Patent Office, it is almost impossible - public searchers, 
iVidividual inventors and pa,tent attorneys, as well as 
the Office examiners, all work ou>t of the same "shoes." , 

An equally important application of the Patent Office — ^ — 
classif icatj.on schedule is the classified paper copy set 
,of all' II. S. patents issued since 1836. (I am not using 
the word "classified" in a security sense, ' rather, I am. 
using it in a library sense - to indicate' a structured 
•arrangement of masses of , material and data.) * In terms 
of numbers of patents issued, the' file totals close to 
h million, but with cross referenc^es, the total number 
of patents ih the classified file numbers about 10 mil- 
lion. This file, togethfer with a numeric file of all 
U.S. patents issued, is available to the public for 
searching in the. Office's public search room. I think 
it'^s accurate to say that the classifij^d U.S. patents 
file is prDliably the single best source of state the 
art •infqrmation on U.S. technology. Where else in this 
country could you obtain such a mass of carefully detailed 
and meticulously documented material covering every Con- 
ceivable f^cet of technological innovation? 

The ftill dimension of our national technological crea- 
tivity is documented, carefully classified and included 
somewhere in this file, l.r^ither doubt that a. comparabie 
public national technological resource or asset exists 
elsewhere. ' ' o c: 1 ■ 

\ . .004. , 
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-Equally important, by searching these records , an 
applicant can discover whether his invention has been 
anticipated by a U.S. patent before he goes to t^e 
expense and. trouble of hiring a patent attorney to 
file an application for something already "up and 
running". Finally, I must add a personal obsearvation 
about t^is file. I wonder whether this* classified 
U.S. patents fd^le is being used in our national search 

^for solutipns to our technological transfer problems . 
It seems to me that the arrang,^ent and unusual group- ^ 
ing of the materials might very well suggest answers 
to some of our difficulties in this area. 

~So mucli for the ijif luenQs o£ the "classification manual ■ 
on the . examining process.- It is 'loose-leaf , and you 
can subscribe to it through the "Superintendent Qf Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, if you are inter- 
ested. . . 

' ^ , • • r ^ * i ^ 

Since I mentioned the Search Room eSfXler^ let me fill 
in a few more det^ails on the total searvices - they provide 
to tlie public. '.Thtey maintain- G6pies of -the - Manual of 
Classification and its index, plus a name file of inyen- 

^ tors who hold U.S. patents from 19*^1 to the- present. 
They maintain the annual index .to patents published since 
1837^/j as well as a Vvplume subject index to patents, 
for the period ll790-lo73-/» They keep, a cojnplete run of 
the Officers Official Gazet^^ eZ/, in which 1^ listed week-, 
^y abstracts of all the patents and trademarks issued 
during the previo\is week. The Gazette is published every 
Tuesday, and can be obtained on subscription from the 
Superintender>t of Documents, (jovepnment Printing Offifce 

' for $106/year.- The Search Room also maintains, the 
numeric set of, U.S. patents on microfilm and coin-operated 
microform reader-printers are available for reviewing this 
inateri^l and obtaining hard copy. Finally, the 



5/ Index of Patents Issued From the tJnited States 
Patent Office , Part I, List of ^Patentees , Part II, Index 
t6 Subl ects of Inventions , WSishlngtori , U* S . Govt . Print . 

Off.., 1837- . , \ . ■ 

6/ Sublect^Matter Index of Patents for Inventions 
Issued 'by the United States Patent Office From 1790 to 
l87.3\ Inclusive, Compiled and Published Under the Direc- 
tion of M. D. Leqqett, Commissioner of Patfents , Washington, 
U.S. jGovt. Print. Off ., 187^, 3 vols. 

^ 2./ Official Gazette of t>ie Uprted States Patent 
Office , Section 1, Patents, Section 2, Trademarks , .Washing- 
ton, U.S.Govt. Print. Off .,- V:l, l872-. , 
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"mini-coinputer " , a computer-microf i Im • (COM ) sj^stem/ 
in the • Search Room enables any public searcher or 
examiner to caJ.1 up th6 full classification informa- 
tion •(including cross referenced subclasses) on any 
or all U.S. patents. 

Now, I think we are ready to focus an the objectives 
of the Scientitic Library, which was established ^by 
statute in' 1836' (35USC8). First,. I will remind you 
of what we do hot 4o. . * • 

V 

* . , We do not classify, patents , nor areo we 

involved in the maintenance of thfe 
examiners* "shoes". * 

J . . • . 

^ We -do not maintain copies of United States 
patents, nor can we search them. As men- 
tioned earlier, the reference tools arid 
i tfi^file are all maintained ii? the' Public 

search gooni. , ' 

* * . ' . 

W0 are no^ involved, in any of the ^'sales" 
, ^ operatipns in the Office, although w'e do 

(contribute te som'e of tb-ese activities. 

We ^an • t*'furni-sK_ "in-deptji" reference 
sse^vice ta the public - *we are^pot staffed 
for .it arid we *doubt wfe ever Will, be. We 
ar^ happy ts^-smswer ready ref erei^ce"qUerte3, 
1 .by le^tjei'T^y/ phone or in person, but don't 

ask vis tcT Undertake extensive bibliographic 
searching. ^We just don't have the people. 

' . Sometimes, we can't be generous with 'xriter- 

• . libr^^y loans, and w^ woald^ like to be, but 

•ex^amining^prps needs are stibstanbial and. 
> u-sually pressing' anc^ they must cSrr^ f;Lrst. 

We 'do 'not, repeat not ever , giv€^advise 




about v/hether*an item, devLcer, plant, etc., 
IS patentable, either in tl>e United States 
or in another country . 

Having said all ^th^t, let me hasten to add that the 
following Libr^r/ resources are available Ifbr the use 
of anyone who visits us; *. 
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We hous6 over 275,000 bound volumes of * 
what is known iti patent circles as "the . 
non-patent literature" - that is,. we hold 
books and bound periodicals covering every 
facet of the wjorld's technology. Of c^ourse,^ 
thxs^;|igure increases as our. collectiqn <:on- 
tinues'-^to grovy. * ' 

4 

. /We receive in excess of 4,700 serials each 
year and we retain many or them "permanently" 

Wje receive the gazettes and journals^ togeth- 
er with^ the paper copies of foreign' patents 
from 28 countries. At plresent, our files 
include approximately 12 , 000, 000 copies of 
foreign patents maintained in aumerj.c order. 
We also receive the .gazettes f;:om many coun- 
tries who do not print their patents. But 
•receipt of their official gazette enables us . 
to' determine whether or not a patent has 
" issued" '^nd write for a typewritten copy, 
a.f necessary. 

We maintain a union catalog, of holdings 
throughout the Patent "Office. If! we purchase 
a book or* journal for another element of the 

* Office, or if our Library holdings are dupli- 
cated elsewhere j ,tfiis irnf ormat^ion is^ noted 

^ in our .catalog-; r 

We maintain extensive microform files of 
1 foreign, patents, a microfiche file of NASA 
contractor report's, plus journal runs, theses, 
e4:c., on 35 iritn -and 16 mm microfilm. All "of 
^*his ma*teriai "is available for public al^ .wfell 
• 'as ekartiiher use. ; ^ i 

/ We maintain an ex^:ensive^ reference ,pollect^on, 
which includes lni?any" of the major^ abstracting--., 
ser'vicei, significant 'tfephnical dictionaf ie^s , 

^^-^^encvclopedtas ^ . etc., ^ ^ - 

We maintain my Itiple coiri*ro'per ated microform 
^reader-pr.i^ters and^ook copiers so that 
visitor^ .Tna^x'^shoot" cogl,^^.~Qf; the materials 
they a^^ed^ ^ , ^ * 
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By now, some of our more acute problems (which liiGi- ; 
dentally set us apart, from other sci7tech libraries") - 
are no doubi apparent, . 



First, It's hard to\ develop a rea^sonable ' 
libfary. weeding pTolicy when a United ^State^' . 
Statute specif ically ^dii^ects/you to always- ' 
and forever review and consider the to1:ality <^.v 
of everything published. /Uniike other sci:-'""', 
tech libraries, if we do turn over our 'col- ' v' 
lectioh' every 10 years^ we^ are in trouble; ■ 
So - 'we need union list?s o.f avai^.able mater- 
ials housed ih other libraries worse «than 
almost any ot^er library you could n^me; 

Ironically, we have ;}ust begun to contribute 
to a few of %he si-gnlficant ones xn our geo-? 
graphic area in the federal and* private • . " 

sectors. By the end .».f tViis year however , 
we hope to have our Jburn^l holdings updated, 
so that we will b'e ,§(Dle to furnish^ them^ for 
inclusion in three* important lists the re^- * 
liable' and time-tested jOurnalSlisting main-- ' 
tamed for the Metropolitan Washington-J3al timore 
sci-t6ch comrhunify over the ye^rs by the ^Applied, 
Phys^ics Laboratcfty; the micrdform list of jour-» 
tj nals in Commerpe libraries currently' beiog com-* 

piled by the -Tjep'artmenta].^ Library ; and "the 
on-lihfe list^ing of the Environmental Protectio]^' 
t Agenpy netwokk ^oon to be '''fleshed out;' with. 
^ some^af the Dep'artment of the Interior's hold- 
ings as \^ell as our own. By widehing our 
resource base in these vmys, we hope and expect 
to reduce, examiner waitimg-time f6r needed' ^ 
' " literafture and information. 

Once, our : journal li;^t is up .and running,, we 
hope to "furnish the exami;iing units pri%it-outs 
.0^ our holdingsl As" you know, • on-line data > 
is easily updatfed; therefore, Ocefeping such a 
list ,cu;:rent is riot too dif'f icuit."^ This should 
pi;ovi5i^ the examiners mgi^' accurate" informatl6n 
about/our holdings while saving the'm time and 
. steps. No* longer will they need' to consult a 

'15^^^Ing^e card in ^ library catalog each time they 
^ jf .^^ ^/''^.need to know^whether .or not we subscribed *to a, 
' ^^specif ic *title in the time period they iljeed tp 
^^^^^ f rl^^Consider. ' 
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'Abs t-ra.cting services iri hard copy are OK 
to ^ point; - -but manhandli^ng all of the 
Volurmes of Chemi^cal .j^b^ tracts can be pain- ' : 
rulli^' ^hausting, 7. and inf ormaiiiorj ^gleaned 
in this way is pften incomplete because It's 
physically difficult to accurately ^search ' • 
masses of bibliographic citations for prolonged 
pen'ods .of -time';, ^ For this rea^son* \and* also - 
because, some data elements i/i 11 never be avail-' 
ab^e in 'hari? cojjy). we are^ currently evaluat-* 
ing every on-line dat.a base- available to the ' 
Federal' sector . We have develppT^d {and have 
had' approved) a project to exp^iment vil!h a 
nunibe'r/of on-line data i:>^ses to .see. how ef- 
fi<::iertt:ly an<i eff'ectively ^e can increase , the- 
'accuracy of the bibliographic search while- 
simultaneously decreasing the feim'e -it take^ 
fcp pfeirfprm feuch a search^ Our .reference 
librarians reallz^e they face specia). con-^ - 
•sti^axnts in the cpmputer environment^ They 
•mu$t formulate* search questions and strate- " 
gies withou't reVealmg what j.t .is the appli-; - 
cant wishes to patent. If jnis sling-shot 
conjigu-ration- IS truly novel, best you not 
task, the computer,* "Have you a, record of one^ 
e>^actly like this?" ' Unless yQU are qu-ite ^ / 

sure you and the computer are all ^alonel. 
Our other major .v;orry. is whether or r^ot these* . 
ciata bases will stay ' on-line- as . they \age, . 
What I am suggesting is, agaih. most X)f the,^ " 
sci-tech world is^not inf^rest'ed in the older • 
literature. V[e are, howeve; , and if we find. 
for example, that cer tain^ ot; the American 
<rh"emical Society's on-line systems ate wiped . 
out after five yea(rs^ we may have-a whole new' 
baUL game -and- a^. new 3et» of retrieval problems,. 

We decided not to Jo^ijiyth^ Ohio College -J/ibrary 
Center/Fed^i;al Libr^ary Cojnmitt'ae^ experimental . 
group for several reasons. Prirfiarily, we feel ' 
that many of " t;he data elements in 'that shared- 
cataloging' base are too general/and unrelated 
for our purposes. By their very nature', acade- 
mic catalog data bases .will be filled with 
.records of history books, economics texts and 
foreign language graijimers. Why -should *we*^ pay 
to pass such material on an on-line computer **/ 
searcli? * i ' • ' 
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, ./ 'V-;^ kd5:croii'iTTiing. iii^oor ^/>viroY\ni€sh,t pos^j / ;^ .^^ . > 

' \ specx^ll problems, %oo. . "We '^fiave^ -purchased . /'^ . 

' ;/ a cetera*, and xnt-end- ♦to ^'pursuV a sri^rous . \ 

' .fiinvi'ng prograra^*" M We jtms-t , weUe x^u.t- df * . ' . 

, ' ' \-/,,sh^lf spac^I)-' ,H\it,asi<3e from tWe aormal copy- ^ ^ . - 
i ' • . f igitt . cons idera t ions , ' .wha t^iio;^- you^^do', with^ ; - , ; \ 

^. ' oversizea pateri.t.,c^x<awlngs' -issped^b^ .tjlle ' • ' . 
' • . > ' , • British' J^37. - each^ o£*'«hX5:t^ . ^ ; "?< • 

; • , J'^ ' .of- a pair of ;tIinin^'T€>onl; tabies placed " ■ * \' ^ ^ - . ' 

' ' < V ; ^^d-.to-end?. ■<3oo<^ luck ' in ' r eQUciJig> them jto \ . . ^ , 



, -fAnd whil^. we -are" pn- the^^s^^i^^^eot dt micro-^ ^ 
' , . ■ 'filming foreign- patents,. ' sorje of our latt^r- 
/• ' ; day ex^eri^nce ^as 42^eJX^jdi^^^ • ' ^ ^i"^® of ^ the 

^ y "f or eagn#* c.Oui> tr les "With, which we< exchange ' .] 
, 7 \ pat-ehJs nov.^'f\itnish us (through a commerci.^l 
* , medium) ,micXofi'lm copies' of ; their current 
•patent -is^Ues . 'This is/fine except ' that'. 
' unlike this .cotJ^try, ^th6s^ 9 ther governments 
* do- not . issu^* pa'tents "xn numeri ws€auehc,e'^ ^ . 
* • ResULt - no se(5uential ar rangement ' on the' . > \^ 
film when t]ie.rhor>th*s take is filili4<i-^ .^^Z" ^ 
we are pr^par i^-ng-^Cojicord^ces 7 n^osjt, easily - • 
and cheaply updated*^ on' EDP ..egui^pmenft .^A 
o^der'to icientify v^hich* j^atdqt of w|i^t. co.untiry 
. /is- on- l^;hach/reelE'' How's/ that fo^<^fie 3tep . * 
X . forward' and t^wo^batk?";/* ' . ' 

Despite these add 'q^hei^^roblems,. th ^our/ LiJ:5rary ^staf f ,^ 
of, 52. we succ^s^f'ully ; - . ^ ' ^ '\ ^ 



/ * . procure, process 'and rout^. all of the . ' 

• ' * '* 'JLibrar/ m'^t^Vi^ls njeede^J'by ai;- the'^units- 

. of. t^e ^atdnt Of f ice;^ ^,in addi.tibn .tp *all / 
• - . ^ the material's retained ih 'the Libr^ar^r's^ . 
/ clr.cula ting* arid reference coll-e(stioi;is^;-* " ' 

* ' , ^ ^ ^ * * ' r , ^, ^4 *. ' ,. 

* pursue a realistic booK selection pol^cy^,. . - 

, ' 'based: p^rLmari^y^a^ Ms. -^Mavi'ty' s, design . * ' ^ 

'efforts,' p;lus hei-N^-Appro.val" arrangement^"/ <^ 
with\sfev.erai of. the major domestic pUblish^r^; - 

\ . ^^5^ ' , ' ■ . • ' 

are undertaking .a pilot^^study ' of *.fehe use's, ' ,st ' ^. 
^ ■ .of the Tion-patent^ literat^ur^ by, the exam-jrief s ; " . 

. , ' ' ' < /' "! * 

. . jJroduce on-demand otal^^andVwri tCeh . transla.-; . 
» * • tions' or th^/patent :and non-patent literatur^e ; 
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; . . ^ ' a ten' t - Of f.i e^l xs" -[a * speSl a arlt , - .- 1 § :n6 1,- : • 

■ ^ • /'enough or- tW^ t^4n^la.t<ir' sj.£ig:i,y .to;. xcKideV' 

^ \ the, pc><5|in^l;-li' gof^^ EpgH-^siit; ^i^V*' 

. .^tr^ exajnrqer- -th^ V^^aiisl&t<>r.^iaust ,con:^i;^fer ' 

' ' th;e' f-ega^f mpl\ic4^ 

' ' y ^ the* o:^-.iginaV.an^/ii^ r^n^er ' a ' *'qua^i-'3u4i'Ciai^* 

•'^^ ^ ihterpt-e^'^'tipri\'t)f- a'.pi^c^^^ 'feechnoiqgieil / , 

' - ^ _ writing V^^j-ch -wili s-t^'fid up'\dn'^a ^coUrt -jcas^'. ' 

• This IS ^sc very >peci^i.;s}5iiX;:>'?iequii;ing , 
* '^ • yearsf of '6-xpo sure .to the. patent ix terattfr'e ' , 

, / and patenting process i>^£Qr-e* i.t is' gaaster.edT') u 



^- ^maxfitairi - a Tnas.tier" ;f liB .of ^ o-v-^r ;4:2 ,^&00* tr^ns-'* 
\- 1.5ti6ns';'ptepar^;a by .our^ siaf *tlie .p^^t ' 
-Copies -of ' pur/ "lihisJxed^^^ ohe$ 
. We 'haVe, 'prep'a:rec?';f.or courts\or ^ f'<^ >j:«he' 

' put^lro^-* -afej-^^nt :;^o 'th'e/.yohn; 'Creriai!' ^fTat^^nai 
T£;ahsIati,i6ri^C.t:eA.ier ^qr d'eposi*t ; ' ^ . \ 



;^ ' . \iV^f^i^iVh-aVi^^ep.th re£^ se?'V'i<f:4 to. Pa-tent' 'iT*^^ 

' "t^ ^'-'can ^T^iy^ 'i^[yti:ie^"publij6 ) 'icyp t>o%h ■ VhVj nqW^ateiVt 
"-and foreagh 'paten^t^ "lifcer^ature- 'co'l'ie.cti<)nsV - 

^ fuj:nishr'>roVd'Jand^^eedY^'''i>te^ n;, \ 

" "-for .the Patent OfeXjee st^ff ; \ 

'•*V '> -c- '?^® un<^e*^<takuigVa;.mibt:rs^Dl 'pr-f>g^aV;Of 
. ■ ^ ' - /co^py^j selfec^$d ,^oui(r>at ar tic:le& /t'q tHr^e;' ^ . 
• ' * o'6r exami-nmg, gtotms / ; V . / ' 

r.v^ - provxdje't*;,;Jthroa'^h.*QT&r oQyv ]:?iVdfer.y .^un&er^' the ' ' / 
\^ /.dxre&tiop^ p£ .a'sJiilied ' hanj3 /^^oWl?^^ . 
* . cafJabiiMy. tp^Tefoihjci tattere!^' \^Qlttfo;^s iT^^'-aQd \ ; 
;-;j;j^±urj&*^*th^1^i quit'klk;-'^^o the /shelves 'for-*' Aise. '\ ■ 
' • " • ' . A^Sdd^xon^riy . he r^\^iri<^^r'\^ ' 

V9.1*4jmeS' ^tiJ-l :3.'ft'*ne-ayy' u^e^ by ^tjie .ekamtnfers , , 

IlQv/ --do' you. -on' t^^e^^Utjsi^'e.i ,ac<iess . a*ll^ o£ this"^^ I ^hoper 

•h^ve^'inblca'ted ^the rei:-ki£ivety^ -f i^ipti ta'tions tKe..^ ^ ' - 
PS^ent ^Oft xcGj h^s ?-t:o plac-e^on the us.Ws of the. Lib:;ai?y*' . 
''Ahd\}.ts s^er.vi*c€fs 'by >t-hfe, pujplic;. * ' 

i^s 'l ;!h'^v^-''rnidjLCaM:'0d. you, cacl* subscribe, to ' - ' 
•seyeral' of 'our* p^ublications thijbugh the , • ' 
' 5, • „ GoV^rnmenrt' Printing -Of f ice/ : , * ' " 



You requipst, copies pf , U;S, and* foreigp 
patents^ thi^o'ugh "our Customer Services^ Divi- 
'^sign.- These are not fr^e, bu-t, their -cost 

is low. • ' . " - . . 

' • ■ - ' 

You can^. if. you have an application pending , 
' in t;he Office, cite^'it-to the^ Customer' 

S'erVices. Division, and request that th^y 
. furnisli you specific reference^ from the • " 

patent and/or, the non-latent literature. 
• If we don't hold the Item.* w6 wiTl try to 
\ tell' you where to look *next. " 

8/ 

U.S. patents .are indexed in NASA's STAR— , 
' in Chemical' Abstra^qtsj /^ and in Environmental 
. Vatent 'Abstract;g^Q/ ^ ^and the IFI-Pienum Data' 
Corporation offers a computer tape data base, 
consisting of U.S. patents arranged by clasis 
and- Subclass numberi:!/ ' , , . 

IK 

Mafiy Libr'ariesv including depository librar- • 
ies £or Federal documents , maintain numeric' 
files of U.S;; patents and will, pn request 
make them available for searching. Addition- 
ally!, the t).S>^ National Technical information* 
Service microfilms and 'sells copies of' U'.S. 
i' patents,* arranged iij three categoriesi^r./ 



'S/ UVS. National Aeronautics and" Space Administra- 




9/ 'Published by^Tl^e ^Chemical Abstracts ' Service.,** ^ 
-.Ain^^ricl^nvChemical Society Ohib State Univ., Columbus, 
'Ohio., 432'iO: • ' * ' ' . ' 

' . 10/, A rfelatively new abstracting ^*erv±ce_pjublished 
m f^hard^'-cppy/' 'by^the Princeton Microfilm Corporatldn"t^ 
since J^niiarY\' 19 %dr^ • " / - ' - , 

, ' 11/ Fojt^-additional inf ormatriort , contact IPIr- 
PlenuTrr"Data Corporation, 2Q01'" Jef f erson Davis Highway, 
Arlington,- Va. 2*2202./ ' ' ^ ^ 

X2/ Contact 1:he Rational Teehni'cal Infornjatiort . . 
Setvice, ' 52^5 Part Royal Road, Springfield^ Virginia/' 
22151, for 'f'Ull'' 'su'bs.criptlxon information. 



•Foreign patents afe indexed and abstracted 
■'~* an various services and tools offered by 
' the Decwent Corporation. Al/ 

If you've a question about a literature cite 'or- a 
...fprfeign patept ^ ask us - we will help you if we can. 
, B.ut^lf you want to eye-ball a dynamic, viable nationa 

resource — visit ^as — we'll be happy to show "you 

around.- • " 



13/ For a list of abstract services foreign 
patents, cpntact Derwent Publications, Ltd , Rochdale 
House, 128 Theobalds Road,- London WCIX 8RP, fing^Land 
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. VERY HIGH RCDUGTION MICROFICHE PUBLISHING 
^ FROM COMPOSIT^JON THROUGH USER ACCO^MOa^TION ' 
^ Presented By 



Wynn D. Cr*ew, President . • ^ • j 

Dakata 'Graphic^^Inc. 
* 9655 West Colf^Ave. 
Lakewood,' Colorado 80215 

ABSTIV^CX: This paper examines -the. way in .which reproducing 
libraries can' utilize microfiche to answer the needs of the 
information 'industry.' it. .describes the process by which 
microfiche publishing .has come of age by emancipating itself '* 
from its parent, the motion\picture industry, and is now , . 
developing. "stand alone^' techniques. That is, techniques 
'which satisfy editorial, bibliographical, indexing^ filing ' 
an*d: refeire'fipdng demands of the information industry. 

■ / Bmpha&i's is placed on. the following key requirements: 

^ ll Standards, 'It is recognized that as many standardsj 
^ afe possible -must be retailed in order to preserve^ ( , 
, • * compatibility Vith. existing equipments • * ' j, . 

2. The Unit Erincxpal. ^ A .single high reduction im*age| 
/size is redommended 'which will pfermit housirig dataj 

ba^es from IQO * images to lOOO im'age^ on a single | ) , 
* card unit, ^ / ^ * ' ' • ; 

3:. Visual Add Options:: "The need for eye-readabLe ref- ^ 
ereuce-^ids guch afe stable of contents, and bibliog- " 
raphy, is 'discussed. ^ ^ . ^ 

. li. A ''Modular Reader Design. The ability to Vead material 
in. -as many environments as possible without obsoleting, 
- • basic-.modules is covered. 

INTRdDUCTIOfl: The' mechanics of convenilLonal microfilm systems 
is well know|i to most^ records managers; however, it is neces-^ 
sary to review present practices in order to make viable 
suggestions for -p.rogress. " Most common microforms are shown 
on the following illustration (Figur^ #1, Color Slide of All 
Microforms).*^ * - . ^' \ ^ 
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.The roll has some special advantagfes and diia'Svantages 
whicb.I will touch on briefly for- the purpose o^ restricting 
'the area of application ^to' microfiche. > * , 

' ' - Rollfilm; 'Thb two- advantages of roll film when compared 
, to .microfiche are:- 1) The roll or. cartridge is produced on :' 
extremely efficient equipment with a long history of tbchnieal 
advancemept develop'sd for the motion picture industry F 2)' • 
^ Rollfilm has the special adv^tage of being open-ended in its . 
capacity to hcfuse images the same as a bound book sincl pag^s • 
can bo added or subtracted on a single page basis to e^ctly 
tit the document size. Two disadvantages unique tb rolif ilm- ■ 
are: 1) Thre linear file sequence lengthens random sear&h time . 
drastically; -2) The cart;ridge or;-b'ox used for housinglrolls - 
IS r.elatively expensive or bulky compared to 'f iche ' \ 

Since this paper is' devDted to microfiche as a mediim 
for' publisTiifig- information, 1 vz-ill' nof make furtlier compari- 
sons bet\vee.h flchc and ' rbllf il'm but' instead wVu proceed^^ 
develop consideratipris • relating, to sheet -formats 

Obviously the sheet sim]plifies .the ' packaging of film 
documents'.- It glso speeds up the ..".pro cess o^ I'o'cating a- 
, specif cc ima^ logarithmically instead of line'irly. . _ \ 

HISTORY' Qt MICKOFilCHE" FORMATS': .Microfilm is well recognizel 
as an economical method 6f : d^istributing info'rma^iion and hence 
, gt^eat .emphasis has-been placed -on .standiardizing fiche formats. 
•Tte ;nost ^p.ula.i- is the..l^HA 98. Image format based on a reduc- 
tion Dl 'X 11" 9riginals by_ a ratio of 24-X. j 
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. Figure* #2, NMA 98 Image Fiche • 
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IVhen this :^ormat was/developed it was important that 
existing equipment be ^ Utilized wherever possil)le; therefore, , 
it is essentially- equipment-oriented rather, than systems- 
oriented. The need 'for fiche " publication was reca^ized 
first by the government and the> aerospace industry as a means 
<)f reproducing existing letter si^e technical documents. 
These were often of low grade graphic composition:; ^ . - * 

A CQMPATIBI£ S!fANDA^D SYSTEM: Existing. fiohe standards ^qan 
-^^refOre- be§t "be characterized as an "accommodation" forfnaf^ ^ 
with seqoDdary empHasis on user convenience. T1^4.s is in cpn- 
tirasfe.'^b publishing for profit in which convenience and 
esthetic value bfecome'.the publisher's most i'mportanl; selling, ^ 
point?. In pthgr worfd6, information .packaging becomes of 
prime importance. ' > * 

^ - Since high ^reduction miero>fiche will not become standard- 
, ized untdl. more extensive use has* been developed, , a coordinated 
.ef^or.t^tias' been made to fit the cine-decimal system into ^ • 

existing standards and' industrV .practices as fdllows: 

' Use of the" standard -tabulating card dimension as 
• * one gf the carriers. 

\ B. Use of. 105mm standard wide film to be used as a 
\ ' standard fiche height. 

C: Optional use of. 148mm width for a fiche format. 

D.* Use Qf in(;iustry practice image siz^s for other 
highr reduction systems. 

-E. Use of Cine-Deciifial (10 X 10) image layout to match 
thfe trend toward metrificTation. * * . | 

; ^ * . , . - . . ■ / 

F. Developing all dimens,ional specifications suitable 
. for submission for st^andardizatign when it is ( 
justified. 

- ' / ' I 

UNIT. PRINCIPAL: One very important objective of the ficlpe 

format is the abil?.ti/ to unitiz^e one title into one fiche. 

The principal of one' fiche* fbr one title was satisfied in 

Limited use with the 98 image fiche; however, current trends 

;toward larger data bases never before published require that 

the Image count capacity be increased. The, solution is 

increased capacity per fiche by increasing reduction ratios. 

As image packing density increases the need ,to improve image 



location techniques ii\creases. The job becomes ever more 
iijiportajit as the number of documents per .ckrdJun:j^t incrqases 
to a thousand. It is for this reason tiiat a. simple locating 
technique must be employed. I wotild like to describe one 
such system which is called the "cine-ddcimal" system. 
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Figure #3, -Cine-Decimal 
J-0 X 10 Array 



Ctr** Ot<*m»i ln\»9« A/m 100 Im^feii 



. ^ Sirnply defined, it means that all pages are laid out in 
an array of 10 rovrs by lO columns so that a given page number 
within anyj.00 page group has ,a^ dedicated location acc9rding 
tOj its decimal ro\0-column equiyalent. That is, column 4, row * 
7 holds page ^47,. 147, ^tl7, etc. The "cine" prefix. is a 
qualifying addition which estab;i,ishes that the unit? dibits " 
,ai?e in column fotm (also called bine-mode). • This is necessary 
|n order to avoid the ultimate confusion which would arise if 
the units digit were' alloiSzed to fall in either row or column, 
arbitrarily/ ' . , . / ' 

yhe need for ^'decimal block of 100 pages becomes . more 
ap^rent" as the number of pages per document increases. .For 
ex'ample, in the event tlje docum^ent contains 780 pages, a . 
reduction ratio of 75X would be callejj for and the simple 
location of any .specific page would depend on the cine- • ^ 
decimal block system. To find page 547, locate the 500 Wiock . 
and register column ^f, row 7 on the scale (Figure' Page 
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Locater Scale)** , • ' * , 

The cine-mode was adopted over the comic mode (unit, page 
sequence horizontally similar to comic strips in the newspapet') 
after "comparing the mechanical .and optical physical facts of ^ 
both formats. By way of explanation I submit the following 
illustration.. ' . . . 




Limn tizi iMAOi oiohaoation awia* m OJtcrio omcAttv 



Figure #5, Lens Eye View 0^ Image 

3$9 

-'^ ^ ^^ 333* 



It is not self-explanatory but will help me- to explain the ' / 
optical justification of cine-modev The projection lens reads 
a field in a circle with ever degrading sharpness as the 
coverage approaches the doc'-ument comefs. This degradation 
is proportio.nate to the ^ lens quality t^ri: is present: in 'all* 
lenses. With emphasis on low cost readers ^ it is obvious 
compi:omises are being made in lens^design. ^vdn with a goodt 
reader which yields excellent images .when first installed, . 
aging equipment results in degradation at the cornets. By 
scann:yig images vertically ^ in cine-mode, thfi^same effect is 
attained -as viewing the credit lines , a movie or TV show. 
It is always easy to brings the actual line being read to the 
center of the screen without regard to the top or bottom' o'f 
a page. The cine-mode results in a continuous smooth flow 
of the te^ vertically over the screen*^sing the best of the 
lens. By contrast the-' comic mode requires horizontal scanning 
to change pages and vertical scanning to bring image comers 
into the^cerrfer of the screei?.. This double axis scanning 
often yields reyerse image mov^inent on the screen. Xhe% 
coordination problem is roughly eqiiivalent to patting your 
head while rubbing 'your stomach. 

IVHAT HIGH /^EDUCTION CINE-DECIMAL FORMAT MEANS * ^ 
TO MICROFORMS 

From time to time I will want to refer to a 'specific 
example to assist 4.n describing the system. We will assume ' 
that we Will p.ublish an aircraft manufacturer's maintenance 
manual for a new model aircraft. .It consists of 5000 images 
to be 'distributed* to_ 2500 maintenance facilities such- as 
dealers and fleet aircraft installations.' The manuals will 
be updated monthly with ch'anges and new. information consisting 
of 2Q0 to 400 pages per month. , * 

Documentary support of the aircraft "includes a maint^-' ' 
nance manual, an illustrated parts^. catalog,- a set o:^' indexes 
td .parts, /inventory and price sheets to show availability,' 
Iqcation and cost of each part. From thisl yery common applica- 
tion it is ^obvioup that a complete publication system must 
accommodate interim^ update information as well as annual 
consolidated catalogs.- * ^ * * 

COMPOSITION: In order to maintain printing masters in which 
images .are indexable* and findable in^ data bases of ail sizres 
a manageable unit of file must be esta)2j.ished* The bloc1< of 
loo images laid out in l(L._r^s^by 10 columns is Togical aikl 
an efficient filing unit. It is" the answer to composi,tion > 
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requirements of unlimited sized data bases, ' 

For maximum efficiency all editions of one publication 
should spring from common printing masters. ' These masters 
must be easily updated without. disturbing^ the integrity of the 
basic indexing system. In -^he case, of the 10 X 10 array, one 
strip of 10 images will ^erve as a uriit of change, A good 
systems planner can do wonders with problems of change^ when 
ho is able to work with this srall deoi^nal unit. 

At the same time, the cine-decimal' master facilitates 
the quick location pf any page bf the text even though .the 
text was Indexe^d'on a cbnventional seque^^tial»^^lwM^^ system. 
Since both the 10 X 10 block of ^00 images '^^nd conventional 
indexes are decimal in nature a rowA^olumn^ cross index is 
eliminated, " ^ / ' 

.Regardless ok the additions to the data base during the 
update editorial and composition tasks, the master printing 
block of 100 imagesj irt cjecimal array is reta^^ed. This pre- 
serves essential indexing integrity and address location of 
every image from edition to edition* 



The printing master provides tHe.ba^is of all future 
information distributipn. 




Figure #6,. Printing Master 
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Its features include: • . , , • - 

1. I^w reduction miqrpf^m which /can be p^xxDduced in any * 
- office on a planetary camera (Figure #7, MTP Planetary' 
; Camera) This, camera is' customized to accomplish 

several composition functions. A?) It Jias variable 
' reduction ratio? to accommodate variations in docu- 
ment sizes from 3" X 5" through 18" X 24"^. B) It 
provides Variable exposure controls to accommodate 
different colored originals. 'C) It yiej.'ds strips 
df film in* Increments of 10 pages which can be 
' - individually inserted into new or existing masters 
for change or lip^ate (Figure #8, Strip ifester'lOv . 
Jmage"^.* D) The film may be processed on conven- «i 
^ , tiohai processing equipment. E) • It may accommodate 
large 'maps covering a four page 'surface, fold outs, 
•line illustrations, as well as alpha«nu|neric and 
- • continuous ton^ material (Figure #9, Paper Input, 

Examples).* * , *^ ' 

* iVhile accomplishing the diverse composition tasks 

* it*'retains the- sacred 10 X 19. blocks of 100 images. 

* ; ^ * 

2. C.O,M. film can also' be formated directly onto ^ " • 
printing masters (Figure #10, Magnetic Tape) .^'f^^?' 

* 3. The f'ilm is trimmed and stripped up on a c'orrectable ^ 
mas'ter wthich i^ maintained in files ready for printing. 
' " .* ' 

4. Editorial \76rk ^implifieci. since ^indexing an.d 
bibliographic' work is donp ^S^easafone-time basis for 
each -100 image block regardless ^of ultima t-e. published 
form.. This contrasts with the row~cd\untn method^ 
which requires re-indexing and refilming. dn each' > 
updafje re-printing. . . ' * ' 

^1ICR0 PRINTING FORk^ OPINIONS: . ^• i ^^^ .y^ 

1. The pr:^tingl master which is intended for 'production 
of hi^ reduction copies may i)e ' contact printed to * 
produce 'a lowj reduction, facsimile master 'for use in 
-a l^ard copy tf^nter. ^ These master images .are an 

* -^^tiivalent, 15k reduction ratio and will produce-— 

sufierior offset masters and projection prahts. 

2: The normal 'high reduction edition oi fhe parts manual 
may take the fo_rm of a 105mm fiche containing 800 

' .. 3*^i ' 
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images if a standard sized fiche is desired N ' 
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CINE-DECIMAL lOOaFICHE FORMAT 

A Propo^§«(^tandard 
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Figure* #11, dine-Decimal 1000 Fiche 




One thousand images may be packed* into ,a 105mm fiche 
if the dedimal principal is mote' desirable « The SOOP 
page catalog will, .therefore, be housed in fiVe fiche; 

Notice that the integrity of the lOO^image block has 
preserved the numeric adci^ss in decimal form. Each • 
too im^ge block is positioned sequentially* Thereffbrfe, 
when thjB fiche reaches an operator he can locate pagp 
'1^7 by^^cahning to the 400 block and registering page 
«tf7 on ihe scale. (See Figure #17). , • 



Tfpdate reqyiJ^nients commence immediately upon the 



• r 



first issue of 5 cards contakning 5*000 images-. . The 
aircraft manufactuvsr has the option of sending out 
increments of 100 images, in' microaperture form or * 
re-printing an entire qard of lOpO images. At this 
poinjt we must cbtnpare, the features of both formats.. 
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Figure 4l2, Microaperture Table of Contents 

3.- The microaperture card format provides space fo-r 
^ ' eye-readable referencing aids such as table* of 

contents, etc. bn the card surface. • , 
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.Figure #13, Mifcroaperture Template Index ' 
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NotQ the. template 'system of .indexing on! the second^ , 
alius tr^tioh as ' compared with a. straight. Wbl^ of 
contents. . ^.^ ' > ^ ' ' ' 

The mieroaperture-. printing technique is extremely.^ . 
fast s;Lnce the /distribution filtn ^s- ,^xj^sed optically 
at 100 pages per second'. on /the Hi Res Wide Field 
Optical' Printer. ' ' - , 
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Fi(Ture #1^K Hi Ties Wide Field Optical Printer. 

This printer eliminates ^he gontact generation 
, required in other fiche formats/ It also provides ' 
fast turn around and supporting visual ^ids. Obso- 
lete 100 irnage blocks df material jjny then* be^ punched 
/put^o'r obliterated. - j ' ' 

FICHE FORMAT COMPOSITION CONTROL: ' ^ . /: 

' * ■ . ' ' . ' ^ Z 

The fallowing chart illustrates the editorial control ' ./ 



available to the publisher while providing two 
options for either large or small distribution 



basic format 
units . 



374 



, ^ The' masters .wh-^lhvr^mkin unchanged may be re filmed with 

c ;the .(Ranged masters onto a ^replacement fiche. Th^se fiche 

*/ ^,a.re contact printed on an automatic contact fiche printer 
' ' .(TOC^l-eD^lOpO) / ' 





iFigure #16, .CD-IOOO Printer 
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This option retains the microfiche format whiXe removing , - 
^obsolete material from the .users* file. 

CINE-DECIMAL READING OPTIONS: The 'use of high reductions 
which yield up to 1000 images per fiche at 75X reduction ratio 
preserve the unit .principal «and also greatly reduce the han- 
dling of fiche in the reading equipment. In the example we * 
are studying, we have replaced 50 standard fiche with five 
-fiche. The' use of the same reduction ratio in the micro- 
aperture format not only yields the eye-readable referencing 
aids but provides an image size exactly the same size as the 
cine-decimal lOOO fiche. • As a result, microapertiire cards 
ar^ inter-chan^eable in the same reading equipment. 

The reading' options For reading' catalog material become 
numerous with the modular design of the projection system. 
It is this versatility that makes thg" use of this equipment 
more acceptably than with a box l^pe* reader. . . . 

I would like to describe for you available equipment of 
modular design. ' ; . , 




Figure #17, MTP Projector Moiiule Pibdel PA 
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The basic projector weighs 2; 5 pounds. It will proje(^t an 
image without additional accessories on a white opaqui 
surface/ The unit is portable and operates on 'automcjiive. 
12 volt current. An available power converter operates the 
'unit on 117 VAC 50/60 Hz current.. The projector is intfer- 
changeabl^and may be mounted in the viewing style suitable ' 
to the .customerc 

f 

The proj£?ctor comes equipped with a microaperture- card 
sta^i? and* index scale. The basic projector can be equipped 
v;itb a Tiche scanner for standard height 105mm fichte. 
a'jgure =18, Double Fiche Scanner Modql OTP 324).* 

The scanner w±ll accommodate two 105mm X 148jnm standard^, 
sized flphe.. The scanner has one glass flat to support one 
or two fiche ^ A disposable acetate fiche sandwich holds the 
fiche to protect the film frdrn scratching. When the acetate 
'becomes .scratched or dirty-.it is replaced with another 
sandwichl. This scanner will acQommodate 2000 images contained 
on two fiche in the cine-dec±mal 1000 format at one time. You 
can readily visualize the possibilities for updat'e and also 
comparison of old and new documents. Our 5000 image example 
may be so- edi1:ed that the 2000 images in the viewer may well 
constitute 95^' .of the' reference activity. ^ i . 



Office Viewing. 



/ 
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Figure #19 Model 3k' Viewer Assembly 
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' For use as a conventional desk- top reader the projectqc 
and scanner, may be assembled into ^a rear prpjectioxi screen 
assembly^ Infonriation clerk and order clerks migljt use such 
a configuration. , - • ' 

Shop> Use. Wtien used in a parts department' wh^re the 

couhter,in a" dirty shop ' environment, 
2m' is recommended. ' ' '-t 



operator must stancj at 
the VIP projection syst 




Figure #20, VIP Assembly \ * • \- 

' * y 

Note the lack of bulky equipment on the counter top. The 
VIP system stands for ^^irtual Infiage Projection"!. This^ means 
that the operator is viewing^^Prfeflected image in a mirror. 
The.^mage is being prajep^d on a jceiling-rpounted directional 
/Screen. Qependi'ng on jeJeiling height the image av,erages 300% 
larger th^n original/^ize. The amage cannot be read except*' 
in the mirror siric^it is\reversed and extremel^j' dull when, 
yiewed at a wide angle. , The projector can be rqtated to allow 
the person on\ the Joppo'sdte side of the counter tO^read the 
image, ^his sy^t^- requires a fixed location .f 6.^ eacli over- 
head screen in'stajLlation. " Additional screens c/ist. $3.50 per 
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square fqpt. Orxe ideal feature of the VIP systew of viewing 
is that it will function in extremely bright ropmlight.. 

/ / 
Automotive Field Use, , This- example may require mainte- 
nance material b^ taken into the field' and viewed in dn 
autom6bile>\ Several options ^re open^ One most viable 13 
the virtual image viewing similar to' the shop installation. 

Another possilDiirty is the direct projection onto, an 
opaque screen ^l^c'ed on the floor as in the -illustration of* 
law enforcement' applications (Figure #21, Sheriff's Cir) 



Field Sales Use, (Figuif^=22, Brief Case Model)* 
Although not required/fpr maintenance applications, the 
proiectidn system w^l accommgdate trie nejeds for quick sfet- 
up salesman/ s' catalog Applications. It is not -practical to 
print only a few catalogs (one per sale^nt^n) because of the 
cost of composition and plate making for the hard copy catalog, 
experience shows tha"^ salesmen do not like to carry equipment 
and will abandpn it if at all possible.^ Therefore, ,the com- 
pa-ny ij;hich *sees the edonothies of pablishing dealer catalogs 
on microfiche must ^not forget the needs, of the traveling sales- 
men. The brief case model shown is a feasibility model only 
* and will be mechanicarjty simplifie'd. 

To illustrate other possible configurations of a modulai" 
system of viewing, I would like to show you some other futuris- 
tic conceE^g^ 

, (Figure #23, Viewer Desk Interior)* For desk surface 
viewing with bi-focal glasses the projector may be inverted 
, and the image produced on the desk sur^face from the interior ' 
of the desk. 

(Fi^re #24', Isolation Booth)'* In the" case of 'the student 
or^ixecutive who must combinef both visual'and audio informalrion; 
it'^ is" necpssary to isolate the liser. IJiis is one concept not - 
actually available du^ to lack df current demand. - 

(Figure #25, Reclining Vit^wing)* For patients v;ho are 
bedridden or for ^relaxed viewing of microfilmed material,*' 
the projector can be^placed bes:^de'a bed and images of 
extremely* large 6ize can, be projected on the ceiling. ,WitK ' * 
the 12 volt system- it is safe if the user goes to sleep. 

' (Figure #26, Classroom or Gro'ujJ Viewing)* Shown "here is 
the use- of the projector With rptating mirror turret to ^rqvide^ 
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'an image On a waXl-mounted screen. The size of the* group may 
- ' ' demand subdued lights or the use of a directional screen, . 

I The neeci to pf?oduce a projector which will do all of 

. these things and still be useful fdr viewing other image 
\ 'sizes' is. One of the things that the" public has a right tp 
demand. \Wile it is not passible to provide every Copfigura- 
"'^ ' *tiOfi at 'the outset, provision has been made f or^ the inter- 

changeability of lenses and lamp systems to accommodate other! 
' known fiche formats. ' * ^ 

Viewing configuration design considerations were very 
slow-moving developments since the proj^tor mp^ule had to 
/be adaptable I to be all things to all people. It must work^ 
. with an opaque screen, rear projection screen, from no mirrors 
to M- 'mirrors in any combination. Not only must the, image be 
oriented correctly and right-reading, 'but it rriust provide "me^ns 
of image rotation and index scales which will work-in all of 
thes? available configurations. After many trials and experi- 
ments, it, was found that 11 of ith^ variatles could be 
accommodated ^by careful design. I consider this versatility 
to be the key to wider acceptability of microfiche. 

V/HY BOTHER? 

The estimated paper printing service industry for ^.^73 --^ 
will exceed $30 billion (per U. S. Department of^rwrrerce 
figures).' Of this, $11 billion is in the areas ^hich can 
expect some penetration from microfiche printing,' Paper mills 
are increasing prices and falling behind on supplying demand. ^ 
The U. S. postal service has asked for a 1^?% increase^ in 
second class mail rates over five yea-rs. Other rates are 
climbing. Labor costs are increasing in the printing tracies. 
Time delays in^delivering pripted information are increasing. 

, ' If we don^t^ bother, we will be starved for essential 

'information when* we need it. The mixiropublishing industry 
* is dedicated to the ^'rieed to^ Know" field of information 

distribution. 
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li BI!:DIMG ^-. H0W AKD mZH^ -HQ--; to KSr\lR rOUR 0'^^ 
- — .»ilma Imlay 

^ . > ' Prep^^rations libr-^rlan * * . * 

5, -jpolo[7ic^l Stirvev libr^iry * ^ # ' 

Donvr, Golor^^do 

A33T"l\'^T: A Ijscture. ^nd d^'iionst.-^^itioh on how to repair your own 
mat^,ri,3l ^\nd do Vh^it in our llt)rjary cill' "short-cut" binding, 

i'^exp'^nsiv^ yet ^mra^ile wav* of bi ndin? . piece to^rive, pro- 
tection fox circulnti'^n, esopcially for* s^?^ll libr^^ries when funds* 
may b*^' oxt^(m^\v ^?hort ^or'comm 



m<^rci^2>i. bindirls. 



First, few li':>r^''"^ ^s aij'e eouinped to do p^rmanent^ bindinj. :3ij-]cfots 
mgy be so smalls that sending; -naterial to a commerci?! binder is 
next! to prohibitive.'*^ I 111 endeavor to talk about" '^na demonstrate 
how to repair your o^^n mat-=jriaV and do what we in our li*brj^ry call 
"3hbrt-cut" bindinjj, which is*a wa;;^ of at least temporarily* bindings^ 
a ni'^ce which is Ion' la^-nr, durable, and protects th^^ piec<=r^ ^ 
fo.r heavy usa^re, . ■ _ ^ ^ , 

to repair depends on tK/? condition of th^ volume: Is the 
spine ^^ettinf- too weak^ c^usinr; names' and sir^n^ture? to fall out? 
How severe a'^e the spine qnd covers damap^ed? How much is.^.he boolc 
in use? Of what v-^lue or a^^e is the book— is it Considered a r^^re 
book,"' for instance? Thos^ and other thinffs ^re to be considered. 
In other words, would rep'^irs put the yolume back ipto circulation' 
in a sturdy co^nditipn a-^-^in, or is At in such bad condition that 
rebindinf by a^commercinl binder'.is the only answer. The type of ^ 
material and its v lue and amouht of usage all has to be taken into 
Consideration -by the librarian. Wo have found thnt periodic 
maintenance and repairs before the volume has become too damafed 
help to reduce rebindinc^ and replacement costs. 

Th^ subject of How to repair your o'^m really c^n becomo r^the*^ 
broad, ^^ith ^he help of the libr'a>-y supply cs?t9locys, m.my surcres^ 
tjons cn -he- utilised th^^t may be applicabl ^ *to -x^^ir particular 
noo/^s '-n^ s^tn^^tTons, and fr^im Ibe^e, much initt^jtive and im.apina- 
'^n'^c'^n b^^ '^pp? i ^d , . * ' 

T win sho'"^ ^'•01} som'^ nf the w-^y^- In whicb t.-^j repr^ir our o^-m material: 
The use o'V^'^orbo^.d llonid pl-^s'tic '>dhesive (from 'Je^aco Library 
3uonli^s) \ ^Imost^ -endless 'oec-us'=* it is ouiok dryin^-, ^iries smooth 
and olo^r, regains permanent^ '-ill not yellow, no ^dor* and i^ w^ter 
sob'blP ■ I -nil ^hov' von sorne of th*:* w^ys l^n whinh n^ke use of 
it: ' * - : ' ^ 
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Insertin^^ loose n^^es; reinforcing ^nd gluing 
paper b^ck mateffeiT glaring of spines and fr- 
volum^s. for protection; adherinp" and co^tinf o] 
smearing. You my discover many other uses. 



^dvers to spines of 
corners of bodnd 
labels to avoid • . 



There are many typ^s of mendint^ tapes that can be used for various 
^purposes: ror bound volumes when the covers become loose c^r are 



^^finnin^ to te-ir from the inside of the book,* or loose joints or 
.sect-ions, Scotch book tape no. 8^5, or adhesive cloth tage serve 
v^ry well to reinforce the piece.' 'Th^re is also a thread-drawn 
tape which is exc silent ImS^ll not mnke a bulge inside of piece 
at the spine. ^ When the out>lde of the soine is showing much wear 
or coniinp' apart, ^lystic tape (which is already sticky" on one side) 
or rec-^sinc:* l^ath^r c^n h^^ rlued in place with Norbond. ^ - 

For paperback material, masking tape or the Scotch book ^ tape is 
good for' f-^patring '-^r^i r^^inforcing spines and covers, arid replacing 
torn paper covers to 'iYtn spine onc/^ '^g-'in, * ' " 



J*or torn n.qge5', al;-;ays U3« the Scotch Ma-ic Tiendinc^ tapel (Never 
* use ordinary Scotch tape which eventually becomes dry, brittle and 
'yellow. 

Kow let us turn our thou<'hts t:o tK^ "short-cut" binding," y/hich I 
mentioned at the beginning. This type of binding is. especially' 
helpful for m^t^rial which is too thick to process into* a regular* 
pa^nhJet /binder availa>^le from commercial s^ipply. Matieirials needed 
are: Birv^ing boa^d, '^.oc-:.sing le^th^r, Doubre\stitchedybinder (which' 
cotn^s.i;^ a viri<=^t'r of sn^ne widths) and Norbond ,li^nj^' ^las^tic^ 
adhesive (available rr^om Oernco Library Sunpli^^s) and also a'- plastic . 
bon^ folder. ^ \ ^ ^ i f ' 

First, mepsarie th'=^ sp^n^ o^ th^ ni^ce to be bound, thep choose the 
double stUoh hinder vith th'^ s^im^ spine width and cu,t theNsame 
lenc^th ^s the piece, ^^^ith the norbond adhesive, glu^ hh^ piece 
spn-^ly into th^ inside -jo^tlon of the dofable stitch binder. Ne)ct,/^ 
^ffor r>uhtinf' binde# board to size df the piece, glue it to the'^ 
front ^nd h-^ck, of^settWg hhe edge^of the board about l/^ inch from 
the outer -edge of spine. Now, cut a $trip of recasing leather about 
tv;o' inches longer 4:h3n the length of the spine. Miter each end the 
inch allowed, making the two inside straight cuts at each end the . '-^"^ 
same width ap^rt as the width of the spine of the piece, then making 
the next cuts at an 3ngl'=* toward the outside of the recasing leather. ' 
Fold the portion of the 'recusing le'ather th •t is the width of the^ 
spine to the inside and glue flat. Now, spread the norbond adhesive** 
on the recasing leather except, fqr >each end that has now been , >" 
mitered, and left extending. Place the spine of the pie^ce^n the ^ 
center of spine portion of the recasing leather, and smooth the . 
'edges of l^sth'^r upv^ard on bacl; and front of booV. Then, using the' 
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edge of ^ plastic none foldpr, no up =ryi ^ov.t. -t ^he e^^e of the 
binder^ boa'rS where it has been o^fs^t fro*^ the ^pi*^^. This will 
•indent 'the recp.sinj le^^ther to^for^ ^^h^ '^Tpi3Hr>H look -o^^ a snine^ 
-Kext, i^^ter ^'pplyino^ norbdnd to the extended ends Rt the top ^pd 
hotfltom o^ rec sinf^ l^ath^r, turn r^^^n^ii^p p^jy^ adh^^ to the 
binder bo^rd. You nov h^jve ^ --^i r^.- ^x^^^ pr^oduct '*'hat c^rf vithfrt^wnd 
T^ch use and attractively st*'^n^ '^v ^h'^ ^h^lvo^, 

I have mentioned only a f^w id^-^s th^^t c=n be used ^^nd'are the^ 
Tain '^nes w» ~r»ly~ur>on/ T sure th-t^once' you T^UTie^ "tTitro this 
project o*'^ repairing ^nd "<>hnrt-cut'* hindinr ynu will find it both 
(ih'^rt ^n'^inj and profitable ^n6 ) vil'' he surpris^^d wh^>t new ideas 
vou may develop. 
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* ' SliALL RJKHASE^ IN THE FEDERAL GOVERHMEI^T 

-y, • Iv5ary Ellen 

Chief, Acquisitions Branch 
, - ' ' U* S .\ BepairfcjEeni/ of the Interior } 
\ , Office of 'library Services > 



^ This japer ^s'ci^ses the history of small purchases aiad the resolts 
of the study byThe7Cbinm"ssibrf-oh"Go^ TJae 
definition, policies and procedxnres of small p\irchases ($2500 or 
less) ^e examinecl in the light of preliminary purchase consiaera- 
tioftB and current ja^acrtices. Detailed definition and discussion 
is giyeofcto ttoee^basic small purchase. techniqiaeb: imprest fund 

• , , <purcha8eb, .hi^rjket purchase' arrangements, purchase 'or^rs/ ' 

As Oibjarians mctny.of us are ufaaware of procurement^ proce<$ure6^. 
' Depending on' -agency policy, de;Legatiou of purchase a\ithority 
' ' varies};.hotfever^ unless you are aware and have an' imS^rstanding of- 
small-purchase technique and procedure your library*' nay he utilit-; 
' iBg valuable- administrative tissue in vinher<te0saiT routines. ^ The • 

primary pin^pose of this discussion" is 1^0 enable' you ti> b.ptter 
- understand the history, -definitiqii apLd techniques of small purchase! 
The secondary pi^irpose of this discussion! iJ3 to ^?elp ^educe^.dmiivis 
_ trative cofft ija your. agency through accomplishing' smap^^-j^ 



A; ' Itoderstanding the simplified purcjfciase te^thjrfqu^s. : 

Bv :Dweiopihg acknowledge or appropriate uige/of tec^^ 

C. Encouragipg tlieir use. when advantageo^ to the gov-eanifflent. 
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Ifaity^ problems relating to the federal govennnent's procixrement 
'of goods and services have been with us since the beginning of the 
Nation. » The most signiCicamt developments in procurement pro- 
cedures. and policies have occurred diiring and soon'after periods 
of large scale. milita;ry activity. During the Revolutionary War 
period. Congress approved the permanent appointment of a Quarter- 
master G^aneral. In 1792.'Congress passed the first lav regulating 
"federal procurement providing th^it all purchases for the Amy were 
to be made by the Department of the Treasury. The year 1809 brought 
the first of a long series pf a^s requiring^ formal advertising. 
Between I829 and the 'Civil V7ar no major procurement' legislation . 
was' intrdducred. In i860 Congress enacted lECsr requlrirg adver- 
tising for p\ir chase, except for matters of "^^uilic exigent ^ 
, Twentieth century reforms were manifested through numerous ^ 
'boards and commissions; Dockery Commission, Keep Commission, 
General Supply Committee, War Industries Board, Bureau of the 
Budget And ijAO (created in 192l), and V/ar Production Board. 

Betweeri World War I^and tforld V7ar II, no major procvirement legis- 
lation was enacted; 'however, within two weeks after Pearl Harbor 
the first WaT lowers Acjj, was codified and authorized negotiation ^ 
of contracts. ^ This Act put federal p\ircha'sing on eqva.1 footing . 
with private industry. In' 10'l5\Congress requested that agencies 
suggest procurement policy. The result of this request was the 
Armed Services Erqcurement Act of^ 19^7 and the Federal Property 
and. Administrative Services Act of 19^9. Military agencies 
-operate under the formei' and. civilian agencies, ^'the latter. These ^ 
'Acts, guide our procurement policies of today^ ^ 

Gove'rnm^nt ^procurement is b?g business. Look at the statistics 
.on "Estimated Government Expenditures for Procurement and Grants." 
Wit)i dollar amounts such as this, continual refinement of the 
proc'urement process is needed. 

In order to better refine government procuj^ement, the Commission 
on Goverhmsrxt Procurement was created in I969 (Public Law 9I-I29) 
to recommend. to. Congress methods %o promote the econonQr, 
efficiency, effectiveness of prociu:ement by the executive 
branch of the- federa^ government." The Commission's report was 
given to Corigjress^ January 20^ 1S73» Some of the more important 
recormnendations-were the following: 

1, Estab'Iishment of a central office of Federal Proctirement 
'Fblicy to take leadership in procur'ement pDlicy and 
related matters. 
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2., Increase of the 'statvctory ceiling oh procurements for 
which simplified procedures are authorized to $10,000» 
See from ihes^'^statistics* the vast quantity of proctire-. 
ment actions for ^,500 and. under. 



> 



3/ 'Enactment of legislatipn .to eliminate inconsistencies in 
the Armed Services 'Procurement Act and Title 3 of the 
Federal 'Property and Administrative Services Act by 
consolidating the two statutes and thtis provide a common 
statutory basis for procurement policies and procedures 
applicable to all ^xec\itive agencies* 

The following material will center on the policies and procedures 
for the pxirchasing of supplies and non-personal services from 
comnercial sources when the total amount^ involved in any' one trans- 
action does riot^ e^cceed^$2,^ (kl CFR 1-3.203 Purchases not in . 
excess of $2,500); These^materials are co^isidered small purchases. 

Geiierally, small purchases can be made by negotiation^ Negotiation 
jneams obtaining a sufficient "number of quotations from qualified 
sources X)f supply to Assure ^that the procurement is fair to the 
gbvei^riment ({^1 1-3.603 Compet . , . - 

Competition can usually be^btairied by soliciting ^quotations wit/hin 
,the trade area* The number "of quotations required will depend on 
the nature of the article,^ urgency of p^chase, information obtained 
in making a recent or similar piar chase, past ^experience concerning 
dealer *s prices, and dollar value. 

Rec<?rding of the quotation information depends on the 'procuring 
agency; either oral or written sdlicitations may be utilized as 
sttpport data* ' . 

In exercising small purchases you are responsible to the Federal 
'Procurement Regulations (or Armed Services Procuremen]; Regulations) 
and your own agency regulations* 

One essential preliminaa^r. consideration, in small purchasing .before 
taking procurement action is the\availability of neededr sum^p-es/ 
services from government sources and from contracts of othe^*'^ 
•government agencies. Listed on this transparency •in order .^f 
priority are the established sources of supply^^hich must be 
utilized* \Hide7* normal conditions. ^ ' 

A small purchase 'technique involves, individual requisitioning, 
solicijtation, price eCnalysis> ordering, delivery, acceptance and 
(except for BPA^s) 'payment. ' - - . ^ ^ 
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SNIALL PURCHA.SES 



Established Sources of Supply 



Est abl i shed Sources 



1. 



2/ 



Excess Per'sonal Property 
GSA Stores Stock 



Federal Supply Schedule 
Contracts 



Con sol id a ted Purchase 
Program 

Federal Prison Industries. 



ERLC 



6. Schedule, of Blind-made 
'Products ' 



DOD Contract Bulletin for 
Lubricat ing Oil and 
Transformer Oil 



D.C^. Government, 
Department of Corrections 



9. Local, term contracts 
(agency and interageac)^) 

10. Blanket Purchase Arrange- 
ments 
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iRef erence 

See.FPMR 101-26 and 
FPR 1-Ste3. 

See FPMR LOl-26.3 and 
'Stores Stock Cataldg 

See FPMR 101-26.401-2 / 
and individual contracts 
as well as Index and 
Guide to Federal Supply 
Schedule Contracts. 

See FPMR lof-26. 501-2 



See FPMR.. 101-26.6*01 and 
, Schedule of Products 
made by Federal Penal 
and Correctional 
Institutions . ' * 

See FPMR 101-26.601 and 
.Schedule of Blind-made 
Products. 

See FPMR 101-26.602-2 

and Oil Contract 

bulletin published by 

DPSC. ' 
» • 

19CG 890 and Price List 
of Industrial Products 
and .Services, Ind. Div. 
Department of Corrections, 
D. C. GQvernment 

FPR .1-5.607 



FPR 1-3.606 
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Small purchases can be made through: 



1. Imprest fund purchases ^ 

2. Blanket ^p\ar6hase aarrangements* 

3. Purchase orders 

Q-^.fun^ -iR a fixed c ash ^or petty" cash fund in the form of 
currency/ coin, or government check which has been advanced By an 
official government disbursing office' (without charge to a govern- 
ment appropriation or fund account) to a duly authorized cashier 
for cash payment or other cash requirement piirpobes as specifiisd 
in his designation or authoirization (kl CFR 1-3. 60l* Imprest Funds) 

(petty cash) method). " } ' 

J 

Imprest fund procedure is uBed for four methods of purchase: ^ 

1. Advance of funds 

2. Personal funds (rein±>ursement of funds used for govern- 
- ment purchase) 

3. Riyment by cashier (to^vgiidbr). 
* k. 0, D. shipments 
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Examples of impr^s^fe^^d 'ca^ purchases are emergency purchases, 
postage 5taio^<emergency travel advances^, taxi fares, equipment . 
repai;:s-j'etc. 

Cash purchases are generally -sdvantageoiii in the following .cases: 

1^ ' Vendors are reluctant to hanor...s»^JJ.^.piJX.chase^brders 
.'C Vendors are not equipped to bill for purchases 
3, Supplies or non-personal services are needed at locations 
, not served by purchasing office 

,U. ' Source of i*ssue is not convenient to point of use 
5! Local credit arrangements for monthly Ijilling are 

-impra ct i cable' . 

Small, purchases made through imprest fund procedures cannot exceed 
$150.00 for any one transaction, except pir dnerg^ncy conditions 
in whii.ch the amount for one transaction my be increased to 
$300. ob. - • ' 

frequently, a "Receipt for Cash-Subvoucher" (Standard Form II65) 
is used by the cashier to document the transaction. A sample of 
this form i-s shown on the overhead projector. The cashier will 
'have the employee making the purchase sign the "Interim Receipt 
for Cash" as a receipt for cAsh advanced. The empL^yee will then 
give the'subvoucher portion to be used by him to secure a, receipt 
from* the vendor for the cash purchase unless the vendor furnishes 
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a receipt'. When the purchase is-nade, the" employee returns the 
S. F. 1165 and the .vendor's receipt (if fiirnishfed) to imprest fund 
cashier. The cashier will require .the ordering eapioyee to sign 
the S. F. 1165 ©r vendor's receipt and ^ndicatje^^ appropriation, . 
allotment, etc. At this time the cashier marks the Interim 
Receipt* for Cash stub void and returns it -to the employe'e. " 

The second simplified purchase techjiique is the blanket ]^archase 
arrangement (kl GFIi- 1-3. 696 Blanket purchase arrajigemisnts) . 
The B?A a^ it is commonly called is a technl'qufe to Jjurchas^ 
day-to-day requirements through arrangements with vendors 'or 
dealers to furnish, on a ''charge account" basis, such supplies or 
non-personal se'rvices as the government may order from such -sources 
during a stated period of time. ^The BEA wa& priraexily degi'^ed to 
reduce the amount of docum'entatioh iji connection with snja^l 
purchases. \ - * , . 

EPA's should be utilised under the following circumstances:' ^ 

' ' ' ' ' * / ' / 

1. ^V/hen a specific item, quantity, and delivery^ requirement 

is not known but some demand is anticipate'^/ 

2. 'Hien there is, a need to provide laqa^t commereial sojxtcqs 

' of supply to a .certain offi-<;e' or pr^J^ct ' thatMoes npt 
need the authority to hpur^has^' bthdrwlse. ^ * 
3/ In any other case "wKer^ ^h^ ^^riting of. numerous purchase' 
orders can -be 'avoided thr6>igh ^;i6e of this^ pf.6cedure^ to, 
reduce admxnistratiye «o3ts' ^nd-' result ^ in overall 
savings...', * * • -'^ 





classes of items if known *thkt, prices vary frpEf-one vendor to v 
another. • . ' - ' . ^' » * * - \ 



A BEA is a charge account. .< - \ . ^ - * 

It differs from a personal account in the ^:^ollo^ing way§:. 

1. Government 'funds'- ' < * ' ^ 

2. Controls may "be exercised ^ - - 

3. Two-^ay terms' - individually of BPA compared v;ith charge 
. * account (agreement beVween buyer and seller)' 
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It is the same as a personal account in the .Ifeilowing \|ays: 

1. Both require periodic billing 
' ' 2. :io contracttjal obligation exists unpir purchase is made 

BPA's are/ us'aally in writing ai)d will indicate^ information as 
shown on the sample: 

1. >rnb will place orders 

2, How orders, will be placed 

* 3; ''/cat documentation is expected of seller 

When payment will be made • 
*5. >7h;at digeount,, if- any,- will apply ' ^ ' , 

• ' '6.^ VJhat limitations-"' apply ' ' r 

^ThB xhi'rd simplified purchase technique is the purchase order. 

The purchase prder method of procurement is necessary when greatei 
documentation isjdesired.*- / , * " \ 

.1. To.'establish a: record of- funds bfeing obligated , 

'\ . 2.'' Wheri vendor desires a written arder' ^ 

' 3/ • VThen' list . of items is - long 

k: ' yvhen^ item description is "compTex ' . 

: .,5. When- S]iipplier - . \ , - , . 

'6. ijhei;! dellveiy, 'paym^nt^ A^spection, p^tjking 6r other 
' aspects are facilitated. 

Purchase orders should sho^: 

. / 1. VJhat description of item or seivice^ 
- : -.,2. VThere - consignee "name. and address 

" '';3. ];^b^r>' V. delivery date or ♦dates - ' 
\ ^. '^Tho *- ordering- office name and a^ddress 

. 5. IJg^v; - price and other applicable terms, 

I. shall now briefly' mention and show examples of frequently used 
purchase order fajrms <^1 CFR 1-3.605 Purchase Order forms); 
however, some agencies utilize their own forms v/hich deyidte from 
the examples; * ^ ' 

Purchase Oder -Invoice -Voucher, Standard Form kk^ is used as a 
^simple pocket *si2e farm designed, primarily for on the*sp6t over 
the countej? purchase of supplies and. non -personal services i 
It 'is a multi-^Jurpo^te foirm .which .can be utilized^ as a purghase 
order, receiving i'eport, invod^ce^,^^. and public voucher. This form 
can be used when ,tl^;ie '.amo'uj^t 'ii not; tb $2,500; one payment 

is contemplated; * limited numbers bf copies, are required; agency 
determines t.hat it .will, reduce expense by simplifying purchase. 



Order for Supplies or Services, Standard F^^s IU7 and are 
maLti -purpose forms designed for use as. a purchase order,^ delivery 
order, . receiving and inspection report/ and invoke. ^ This form is* 
used for sraali purchases not in excees of $2,50C? or a' d;elivery 
order for ordering or scheduling deliveries against established 
contracts or from government sources of supply/ ' / 

I hope this discussion has ^been beheficial to you 'in .better / 
understanding general procurement and small purchases^ As 
librarians must be avare of , procurement 'techniques ,^0 that we 
.can mp^-e effectively 'operate our ovm library, use our manpower' 
more efficiently, and reduce *adj7iii;istrative costs, 



/■ / 
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HOME BIIJDING OF SERIALS AND EERIODICALS 

Dolly May Kraus 
Library Binding Assistant 

• • Arthur Lakes Library 

Colorado School Of Mines 



Abstract 



How to stretch dollars is one of the major problems for most 
librarians today. The "Home Binding" or "In-House Binding" of ' - 
serials an<i pefriodicals utilizes a most effective budget-saving 
devJice whiql^prdtects^and lengthe;as the life of each volume and 
frees moaeiy^ for the^purchase^of more hard bound volumes, serials^ ^ 
periodicjj-is and other library needs.' The different methods of 
bindin- vatujnes can easily be adapted to whatever th'e'' needs, 
usap:e/or the cijculatjlon of the = serials .and periodicals. 

4 4- 4- 4- 4- + : 

There are man^^-^iflr-ereot metrhods of "home binding from ye>T 
simple to thq -more 'cotnpli cat ed ones. Which method you use in 
your library will deperid on the equipment J:hat you have and ho^ 
much money in *tlie binding^ budget . Some of th3 methods are 
"Magic-Mend", ."Drilling" am^J^^e^ca^st" or ""Oversewing" by hand. 

*The "Magic-Mend" method is J.he one use^ at Arthur Lakes Library. 
It is the on^ best suited^for out needs, budget and equipment in 
the^ajnount of space alio ted to tW^^Mnding in the library. . 

Home bindring can be done in any library with inexpensive 
equipment that can ^be made in the library' or equipment purchased ; 
from a Library Supply Store or local hardware stores The basic„_ ^ — 
equiprr|ent and supplies' needed are: book press; HaQksaw or any 
brand of ^ bookbinders saw; paper cutter with at least a 15 inch 
blade; heavy duty -scissors; two or three l/2 inch brushes; ruler; 
bono folder; electric stylus; transfer p^per for stylusing-; 
plastic adhesive; pressbpai^d fbr covers; double stitched binders 
tape; silk finish adhesive cloth for spines of covers; bookbinders 
cord; razor blades or a sharp knife. * ^ 

' After you huve collected the issues to be bound for each 
title , -you must predetermine the width that you want the volumes 



to be and arrange them in piles of uniform thickness T Check for 
indexes, missing issues, pagination and make out binding records 
etc. 
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The frequency of binding would depend' on the use of .each,( ' 
serial and periodical in the library. 

• The following is an outline of the steps taken tp bind a 
volume by the "Mag '.c -Mend" method. Samples of each step will be 
shown at the oral presentation.- _ „_ > 

Put issues in book press letting them extend beyond 
the press 1/2 inch. (See figure A.) 

A. Be sure ^to tighten pres3 so that issue-s will not 
slip. • 

B. lyjay put two or more volumes in press at one time 
with 9 >^ 11 x 1/2 inch boards se]^rating the 
volumes. 

?. Saw three sa,w-cuts along the spine about 3/16 inch 

deep or until cut has penetrated middle page of issue. 
(See figure -A.) 

« 

2. Place length of bookbinders cord the width of the 
volume in each sav;-cut. 

Si)read spine wjth. plastic adhesive. ^ ^ \ 

/ 

A. Put at least tjiree coats of adhesive and let dry 
« .thoroughly between each one." 

B. The layers of adhesive is what gives each volume 
the p^-otection and holding the issue?^ together to 
make a more permanent volume. 



5. With razor blade or sharp knjfe cut the cord and 
• remove the volumes from the press. 

^. Measure and gluo the double stitched binder tape 
spine of volume , 

7*^ Measure volume and cut pressboard for covers. 

8.^ Assemble cover^ ^ (See figure B.) , 

39? 
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Stylufe coMer wi.h the title and call number etc. 
Glue '■'"-(■ cover to the volume. 
-Tj;im C^rriGrs of 'volume. , 

The volume is now ready to. jDe processed- for circulation! 




FIGURE -B A 

■ ' 39G 
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NEW AND NOT SO NEW EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 

BLANCHE N. LEA 
librarian 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 



Region Vl^ 
1100 Connnerce^ Street ' 
Dallas^ Texas* 75202 



ABSTRACT 



Space saving with mobile shelves is now 
available. Space savers for filing newspapers 
and periodicals, are 'available as attractive 
filing cabinets -ills tead of the traditional 
government gray, ^ 

Is book theft your. problem? If so — 

•consider BOOK-MARK,' 
* » 

Let's get away from the traditional study 
carrells. We can make &tudy stations in ope;f 
spaces, ^ ^ f 

^ New services now^available are - Housing 

and Development Reporter and United States 
Code Service, 



A rare'^PP^rtxinity was given W-*e when we werg told our- 
regte^nal "office (Department of Housing and Urban Development) 
wtfuld move from Fort Worth ,^.4;exas W^Dallas, :I was told we could 
have all new furniture except ?or our two desks and card catalog 
case'. • ' * , * 

I do not Tiave the ability to vi^uali^e Space ^that is, how a 
room will" look with any /given piece* or amounts of furniture. I 
was at a loss on how .^o plan shelving needs^ " I knew that I ; 
wanted to utilize work-flow methods I had learned years ago at a , 
work-f l^ow conference held fpr the librarians 'of the Military 
District of Washington, I wrote several- of the library furniture 
companies and asked if they had floor p^lans of small , business , 
Iifa?:ar4^s,tq whqm they had sold equipment. Remington Rand * , ' 
responded with some x:opies of their house organ ^Pioneer: The, 
layouts- in the magazine gave U5 some concrete idea of what we 
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wanted to order/- Since our initial drawing of furniture . 
arrangement, the siz'e and shape of the roopi allotted to us has 
been changed more than once» 

We have always thought when we purchased furniture it must be 
done through the Federal Supply Schedule. After we had gone 
through the usual gymnastics of using the Federal Supply 'Schedule 
and our order had been placed I came upon. some notes from the FLC 
Meeting, September 20, 1972/ These 'notes were that GSA h^d iftade 
a recent decision to permit agencies to ordef from any supplier, 
either through GSA or directly, I "have not been able to determine 
if this decision had a time limit or not, 

5. 

If we are required to stay with the Federal Supply Schedule, 
the current one is FSC ^Group 71, Part. XIII Section A, Library 
Furniture for the period January 1, 1973 through December 31, 
1973. . \ ' 

When tlfe schedule was first issued it had only four furniture 
supplier^. Additional names have been added. If you are con- 
templating buying furniture and you. wish to check to see if a 
certain compd^ny is on the schedule you can the information by 
calling FTS number A.C, 703-55 7-834'> , 

The whole idea, of buying new library^ fu'iTniture and supplies 
intrigued me. When I was asked to tell som& of the new ideas I 
found, it was ,not too difficult,' 

A problem for almost eyery library is where to put the fast 
proliferating collection.* Standard fixed-range storage is an 
obvious space-waster, Estey Corporation and Remington Rand are 
two of the companies having compact mobile storage systems. These 
mobile storage systems save more than half of the expensive floor 
space traditionally required c The best way to visualize these 
systems is think of a row of double faced shelving placed between 
two single faced sets of shelving ' that faces each other,. Imagine 
pressing a button, the single faced shelving moves away leaving 
th^ double faced shelving accessible. It is possible to use end 
panels that close the whole unit off so it appears to be.a^solid 
wgill. These end panels can be in colour to make the storage units 
attractive, I saw some of thi^ type of shelving -at the Kimbell 
Art 'Museum in Fort Worth, Texas; The whole thing operates as 
easy as pressing a* light switch, .There are safety features to ' 
keep patrons and staff from getting closed in. Folders on these i 
are available from Remington and Est^. 
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In our somewhat mobile libraries in governinent, where we are 
moved around, the mobile units might not be the best idea.. On 
the other hand once installed administrative officers might not 
be as willing to move us around. 

IE we must stick to conventional bookstacks some of the com- 
panies have bookstacks of contemporary design. These are 
flexible. They have interchangeability of all depth shelves. 
The book shelving pan be converted^to periodic^al shelving. These 
are adaptable to the use of accessory items such as carrels, 
lockers, microfilm shelves, record storage and many other uses. 

Finding space is a /critical problem in every library. If a 
new addition or additional shelving must be purchased we' have to 
convince budget and space people we need a few thousand dollars. 
The cost is easier to justify if we 9an purchase .Equipment t,hat ^ 
is space saving ^and at the same time provides better organization. 
The, oblique newspaper files do just that. I have enough folders 
for distribution which will illustrate these files. 

Filing cabinets as we all know them, arnry drab green**br steel 
gray, are not exactly eye pleasing. The Supi:eme Equipment and 
Systems Corppratitfn makes a JHINLINE CONSER-A-FILE that is 
attractive as well as practical. It may he fitted in with 
counter-height shelving. The illustration I was able to obtain 
looks as though it would line up .(that is in distance from wall 
or in width) with regular shelving. . ^ - " 

Remington Rand with. its Scandinavian Library Design has ^a 
book trolley which could be useful in coij^ections assigned to 
offices. The trolley consists of a book case suspended, on a 
frame having four wheels. ThB book case is provided with four 
tilted shelves capal^le oS. housing approximately, sevent^y volumes. 
The two middle shelves, are adjustable, thus permitting the 
tralley to be used for folios, binders or the like. 

In libraries frequented by the public, booji^' theft is a major * 
problem. Special libT:arie$ have theft to a>-affialler degree. If • 
statistics have been kept that show book thefts warrant security 
measures ojie solution might be BOOK-MARK or some similiar system. 

BOOK-MARK works like this ~ a thin slip of energizable 
niaterial is cemented in the book. The place* is selected by the 
individual library. Before the book is placed on. Che'^shelf it is 
passed through the activator unit, which makes it detectable by 
the BOOK-MARK systen^,. The Tjdok is shelved in the normal manner. 
It looks just like any other 'book. The book may now 'be 
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circulated, using any standard charging systeto. The borrower 
"'brings his selection to the charge desk for charging out. When- 
charge-out transaction is completed, the librarian returns the 
book to the patron by passing it across the, desk top* This 
automatically demagnetizes the metarl plate in the book. The ' 
patron can now carry the book out of the library without danger 
of triggering the electronic sensors at the exit^ If the patron 
has failed to charge out the book, the controls are set in motion 
to alert the charge out desk. 

/ ' I * 1 

Few of us have enough space to allow 'for display of periodicals 
If we do display, we tend to revert to , traditional sloped shelves 
in bookstacks*^ There are other forms, for example Gaylord 
Periodical Displayters^ These are^distinctive in design, with 
shelving for displaying magazines. Metal shelves are bolted to 
vinyl laminate covered particleboard panels at an ai\gle to allow 
maximum utilization of space. . ■ ^ 

> ■ ' 

Design carrels, that all of us who deal with research type work 
of any kind would like, come in a variety of choices. Some may be 
worked in corners in Connection with shelving. Some may have book* 
shelves, high sides and. even b^ook shelves on the^outside. ■ saw a 
vexx attractive study stati(>n at the Kimbell Art Museum in Fort 
Worth, Texas* It seemed to be in the middle of open space but . 
privacy is afforded by screens. 

Nearly all the library furniture suppliers have card catalog 
cases and tables with tops of vinyl laminated tops. This type of 
finish does not burn, scar or hold water marks* ' The change' of use 
of vinyl may be due to wood shortage, and cost of wood. 

Not too many of us have libraries where there is a. ready center 
for the visually {landicapped . If there is anyone whg has need for 
such materials the *Gay lord Supply 'Company has, a MASTER-LENS* thfet 
would be helpful. Some of us may have friends and relatives' that 
could use the MASTER-7LENS in^ their own *home if they desired to 
purchase it. MASTER-LENS consists of a high resolution^ enlarging 
^lens coupled with Raraalite, a special light source, which provides 
an excellent combination' for . continuous reading and concentrated 
work. 

Before jumping from furniture to services I would like to 
mention a ^helpful publication. PLANNING THE SPECIAL LIB'RARY by ' 
Ellis Mount. Special Libraries Association, Monography #4. 
Special Library Association, 1972. , ^ 
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To go from furniture to services there are three I would like 
to mention* 

1. Bancroft-Whitney legal service UNITED STATES CODE SERVICE. 
This was purchased from Bobbs Merrill. The original . 
title was Federal Code Annotated. It is somewhat like a 
combined United States 'Code An;iotated and United States 
Code Congressional and Administrative News.^ It has two 
advantages over USCA. (1) It provides integral leads to • 
the Code of Federal Regulations. (2) It uses the exact 
language of the Statutes at*- large. , 

The Bureau Of National Affairs HOUSING AND DEVELOPMENT 
REPORTER gives a complete rundown on whats happening in the housing 
field. It has one section on the Uniform Relocation Act whiph has 
.facets in several departments and agencies. 

The central office library of HUD has compiled a printed 
dictionary catalog of its holdings. Copies of this Qatalog have 
been placed in the HUD "Regional Libraries. It' was published by 
G. K. Hall^ 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111. The 
price is $1,425. This printed catalog is an ^excellent aid to 
cataloging planning materials. 'HUD ^library uses the UDC classifi- 
cation system but the printed catalog is good for entry and subject 
headings. It is excellent to ^ind what exists on certain subjects. 
The 701 Planning Reports are located in the final volumes of the ^ 
'catalog. Those of us who.hav^'.ifuestions from cities find this 
useful. This Volume 19 is available separat-ely for $70. 
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PAINLESS PRyNIN6 OF THE BOOK COLLECTION - A TAG GAME FOR' ALL 

Helen J. Stiles 
Head, Technical Services 
^ ■ NOAA-ERL Library, X" 

Department of Commerce 
Boulder, Colorado • . . 



Abstract: In weeding the book collection at the NOAA-ERL Library 
in Boulder, Colorado - a task which had never been attempted irt - 
the library's 15-year history - criteria were established upon . . 
which to base decision to retain or discard. We-de>?ised a, form 
which ga* each book 100 points at the' start; we then subtracted 
from 100 the number of points tallied against the book. Poin.ts 
were based on imprint date, circulation record, and other factors. 
If a book scored 75, i.e.., lost 25 of ,its points, it was considered 
BORDERLINE. If it scored under 70, WITHDRAWAL was reconnnended . 
Students hired for the project pasted in tags and made, first 
evaluation; librarians and others reviewed the^ decisions. Suggested 
discard list;? were then.typed and circulated among scientific 
staff for further recommendations. Project resulted in ^estimated 
withdrawal from shelves of 7-8 pec ce;jt of monogi;»aph holdings.. 



Librarians a"r^ by nature savers. We all find the idea of puttjng 
at new book on the shelf much more attractive than taking an old one 
off. If anyone in this mobile generation has been around long - 
enough to remember buying or -cataloging 'a -certain book , originally, • 
the withdrawing of it ALREADY-giv.es one an uneasy sensation of (1) , 
the pas'sage of time, and' (2) why did we choose wrongly on this on6? 

To weed effectively, one can't be easily upset by such/ref lections. 
Nor can he*nllow unhappy second thoughts once the deed is done. y 
Usually the publfc doesn't .come demanding, "Take mg^o your weeder, 
appropo? of -scxne-.too-hastily discarded book, but Jfiere are some 
audible dis§,^ters. nonetheless. Nobody - user or library staff - 
wants to pitct» out books. ' As Ralph Ellsworth says in his Economics 
of Book Stora^ , 1 "Traditionally colleges and universities nave 
■Been proud 6t the number of books they could acquire in their 
libraries.. Jhe-most prestigious colleges an^juiiyerstfies have 
had the largest "col. lection of bdoks, and all institutfons 'have 
competed vigorously to acquire as many as they could... but the eld 
order "changes . " " ' . 



As we all learn sooner or later, there's notl^nough room/tp,keeEv 
It all* and we wade in, determined to make room S-ameTiow* abmewher'bK' 
All the obvious things have been done: ^duplica'te copies^doublp-ups 
-between bopks, reports and journals pitched, witfe^|p^iwn, d'tscar.dejl - 
whatever your euphemism 'for get rid of it. The top^l[>f':^stacks " -r • 
desperation move, remote storage for some hopeful ly J e^$-?used bodies./ 
and journals have been tried. And stil there's no st)ace'' left. "* 



The Tag System - Developing a Screening Mechanism^ 



At the NOAA-ERL Library 
in Boulder, Colorado, in 
the winter of 1970 we 
decided we could wait no 
longer. We had to .make 

^ some room. The question 
looming befor*e us was 
how to reduce the 
quantity without effect- 
ing the quality/ And 

^ how not to haVe' the 
word spread far and 
wide^'through •^the 
BCfu-lder Laboratories 
that the library was * 
getting rid of good 
books, or some such 
version. In its 15- 
year histcfry, the , 
library had never 
before attempted such 
an ambitious weeding 
project. Should we 
en-list the aid of users, 
in our case the 
sci enti*f ic-technical 
personnel? Wouljd they 
consider this an 

. imposition or a task 
worth their time? 
What criteria were we 
going to use? How 
would we advertise'/ 

•circulate the' books 
withdrawn?. 

The criteria -tiad to - 
come firsts Figure 1, 
the Evaluation, Tag 



EVALOATlOir TAG FOft MOKOGftAFHS 



ADTOKATIC EJCLOSIOKS 

In library less than 

. 3 years 
' Archival 
Series 



(Ko other cBacka Deede<i 
for the above) 



FACrOtS cjfcsiDCUD 


1st 


2od 


3rd 


MAX 


Cvaluator (laUUliT) 








PTS. 


Date checked (wmth^yearK 










laprlot ^ 
5 years old* or less - 0 
6-10 years old -10 
over 10 years old -15 








15 


Clrcolatlom rate poor 
0 tlaas -20 
1-3 tlMcs -10 

4- 7 tlaes - 5 
. ^ OS. acre tlaes - 0 

IF CIlCnLATBD AFPLT 

FACTOU ttlM 
Less than 5 years - 0 

5- 10 yaar* ago - 5 
Over 10 -yea^ ago -10 




; 


\ 

1 


. 20 
10 


(Voad by local library or 
projact (5«a SL) 








10 


Easily raplaeeable» In ' 
print (Sea BIP) ^ 










ftyslcal* condition poor 








\5 


Mtar edition. In Infantory 
(Saa SL) 








'20 


Duplicate copy (s) 








10 


TOTAL POIirrS AGAISST: 








100 


PDCAl SCOU: > 










DICISIOV: / 











DECISION SCALE 
60 and above, xVtain, 
70-75, borderline, 

reext«ine. 
Below 70, recoMend 

discard. 
UT: It - Retain 

B - Borderline 
D - Discard 



CCMKEVrS: 
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* . ^ ' • . 

J for Monographs, pretty 'much tells the story, but it wasn't an easy 

form to design. As you can see, we determined that each book 
would start out with a total of 100 points. From this 100, a number 
^^^-^ points would be subtracted - points -based on such factors as 
X IMPRINT, CIRCULATION RATE, LATER EDITION, DUPLICATE COPY, etc. 
Therefore, the assumption was that ^ book was perfect (100%) 
unless we €Ould find sufficient evidence against it to strike it - ^ 
31 points being the fatal blow. . , / 

We found ourselves engaged in some long round-table sessions " 
{inci<lentally-our staff -meeting table IS round) on the relative 
* merits of this or that factor. In practice, onte wfe finally 
moved to the phase of agreement on the form, almost alwavs ,a book 
was kept or pitched on the basis of,(l) imprint date, (2) circulation 
how much and how V^ec^nt - and (3) later editiop. Most of the 
' other points were sometimes tjsed, but generally these thrjee were' 
the vita.1 ones. - ^ 

There may be argumen;^that CIRCULATION/AGE is hot a valid criteria, 
that content is better. True. But if a Tibrary has ^bought wisely, 
then anything in it should have some "redeeming value" and if you 
start from there, then those books that are not used should be the ^ 
most susceptible to being withdrawn. A NEW EDITION on hand did not 
necessarily preclude retention of an older edition; if the old 
one continued to circulate we kept it, . - 

OWNED BY LOCAL LIBRARY OR PROJECT was sticky, since ma nyj books bought 
. by pf-ojects, offices-, etc. within the Boulder Laboratprfes were 
duplicated by the library. "'In earlier days we hadxfataloged su.ch 
' ' books, thus we knew by cpnsulting the shelf Tist J^at there was-. 

another copy in the Boulder»Laboratories. , Whether thi& was a plus 
or minus for retaining we weren't sure;, in_another go-around we might 
leave this one out. The same factor applies to availability at 
local librari.es. We did not make a catalog check of the holdings 
/ of the University of Colorado, our 'nearest neighbor, but we would 

often surmise that CU must have this or that b,ook. Or perhaps the 
National' Center for Atmospherfc Research, another neighbor with 
whQm we have good borrowing-lending relations', could supply a copy. 
In all cases,- we were much more -careful about recommending with- 
drawal of anything in our primary areas where we felt that we were^ 
the holders of the majx)rity of- works in the Boulder-Denver area, . 
"in such subjects as radio, antennas, iojtespheric research, cryogenics, 
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Scoring and -Mar king, 

nth slip created,, the r\ex\ step was to tape it into . the front, of 
/the book, score It, and afiMx'a red or yellow -dot to the spine. 
Red meant) below tO - DIStARtJ; yellow., 70-79, or BORDERLINE. Anything • 
scoring 80 or above had no l^dpp, indicating RETAIN. A white tape 
was also used fon serial holdings to be evaluated separately. 
' Incidentallj^, tryHng. to obtafn dots, spots, tapes or markings which 
would stay on the spine for s^ver^l. months without additional, 
^lue'was a prgblem - we never did 'find a reliable markirfg device,' 
and finally stuck Ithe colored dots on with Magic Mtend (Elmer *s 
glue would also work). 

We were able to hire several former University 9f Colorado;students . 
on an hourly basislfor the four to five months that.it took to 
evaluate our books exempting the serials and reference collection. 
At that time, we p^ssesse^d about 20,000 books and we estimated that ^ 
it took-rou^jy 2000' man. hours to inspect and score them. Pf a 
book was circulating, this was evidence that it should be kept; 
we called jn no books for scoring. The temporary employees did a ^ 
fine job, usually working in teams of two. . . ^ 

Review . 

The tiext step was a review by seven<libr&rians and one high-level 
technitian. We wer? individually assignOT^arious chunks of the 
collection to review, shelf-list "in hanjj^ possible. 'We checked 
the scoring, contemplated the book,yaM applied our knowledge of 
the field. Was it a classic? Did it cease to move after a later, 
edition arrived, or was it still valuable? Did it fall into one 
*-of our major strong ar?as such as radio wave propagation or 
atmospheric turbulence? We even looked at who^ checked it out - was 
it one-of our great, gr^iy scientists or a graduate student using / 
it for a text? Incidentally-, an automated circulation system usually 
. ddes not allow for the type of detailed record contained in the - 
book; one must flepend on the machine to provide a print-out of 
circulation statistics. Possibly a system could be designed' to 
tabulate "who"^ as well as' "wh^n" and "how often." It does seem " 
that the old charge-tcard method has an advantage in hand-weeding. 

The staff members agreed or disagreed with'the first rating. In 
some areas, we w.§re able to ask certain people. whom we consi-dered 
authorities in their areas to inspect the books on'-shelf and 
■identify classics or otherwise valuable books that shouia be kept, 
regardless of lack of circulation or age. Some peopTe. had time to . 
do it and considered it worth their time. Mosl asers whom we felt ^ 
we ccruld ask -"and you can all identify 'your heavy "library users' 
and bboksmen - were cooperative and concerned. Thus we secured a 
third opinion in many instances. Ideally, it would*, have been 
helpful if we could have grabbed an author^ity in' all areas. 
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Listing and Withxirawing . , * , * ; ; 

'This was not the end of the evaluation. W6 earmarked one^t our 
t-empora^y employees to start "typing .surplus lists, as soon as section^ 
.(5f books had received their fihal check-over by staff memb.ers.i 
Figure 2 is a reproduced page from one -ctf *t he's e lists. Mechanic^ 
of this procedure weren'|: tod bad. 'A truck .of red- or^yel low-spotted 
books was pulled, lists were typed a truck at a time, and books 
reshelved quickly. The books were iteinjzed by number, thea cplumns 
set up for Call Number , and Author-Title-Date-Holdings . Beyon^ 
this, three cplumns were established: , Prelijninary Recommerfdations 
(our own suggestions to. withdraw or question as borderline), Aour^ . 
Recommendat/on, and Comments- .. • 

The Hs"ts-4/ere-then' circulated in Boulder among our. own scientific-, 
technical persortnel. The results were gratifying^ at-leaist for 
the first lists. {Me produced seven Jn all and ^interest; began to 
flag |?y the time the last lists came out.) .As a book was>equested,' 
providing majority -favored discard, we pul led it^ off the' shelf jiDd' ' 
assigned it to a projection ^ first-come f irst-servedj^bg.s4e7'^This 
..was-diir first big step in moving the books off our stielves and^ 
_^nto-somebody "else where, hopefully, they would be more. frequently 
J used. ^ '\ ' ' 

The surplus Tlsts contained valuable ctunnents -on the books. If 
the book was kept, these remarks were .transcribed .into the tag. ' 
In those BORDERLINE areas where opinioXwas evenly divided, we kept 
the book, figuring it was better to err'on the keep-it side. Those 
books v/ere marked retain, yellow tags rem'iaved, and they have 
remained on the shelf for /the next go-around, probably due sorfietime 
in the coming year. It will be interesting to see whether these 
books have. circulated enough to justify theirVetention for three 
% or four more years. Incidentally, you will notfe on the tag, spa;ce 
for .three evaluations, providing a somewhat permanent record of 
decision-making on any specific book. This tag. is also useful for' ^ 
noting other informatipn concernittg the value of a book; it has 
probably alerted some users that the library would like to know 
that they consider this a '•worthless" or an "excellent" book.' 

After' final decisions were made, and requested b^oks reassigned 
'to projects, we pulled the remaining 0ISCARD books from the stacks 
M and shelved them in our workroom. We then ran notices In our Boulder 
Laboratories Weekly Bulletin, inviting people to come in and select 
for their projects. These notices reached many people that the 
typed lists did not, and the quantity was further reduced. Next, 
and by then probably a year/had elapsecl, we created some other 
surplus lists containing w^at we considered to^ be the best of the 
remaining books. We- circularized these to faraway lal?oratories and * 
field sites of the NOAA-NBS-OT system, and disposed of nearly 100 
.books this way. Finally, wer suVpljjsed the remaining h'ard-cor<=» 
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discards through normal channels. : - 

And 'how about the catalog records? Again with specially hired 
• tegiporary help, we withdrew the hard-core books taken out of the 
sys-tem; we also plilled charge cards ifnmediately on the books 
transferred to projects, and eventually worked these off through 
the catalog. Our final count was about 1500 books withdrawn out 
of 2900 marked as DISCARD or BORDERLINE. Thdse 1500 represent, 
roughly a year's acquisition .in books for our library,- we gaijied 
space for one more year. \ ' ~ 

Justification and Public Relations . ' i 

In terms of man hours, the "tag game was fantastic, and you well 
might .ask whether it was worth all the effort put into it, from the", 
temporary 'help-,' through the library staff, to the scientists wtio 
screened the books and the. technicil.ans who completed the final pulling 
of books, mail-outs and purging ojr records. Wtf think, such a; project 
IS worth doing, if not precisely the way we did it, at least 'in 

some organized, weighted' way in terms of (1) trying not to throw 

av^ay anything good inadvertently (Isuppose we did but we haven't , • 
■learned of anything tragic) and (2) the public relations aspett. 

•We decided early in the game to "enlist the aid of the scientific- 
teQhnical sector. We did not .want to be known is the librarians 
who threw away the library. At. that, time we had a lady working for ' 
us who could be relied upon to say; upon discussion of whether or 
not to weed iTTTImbst any »,categdry, "But just last weeij Dr. "Eminent 
was looking for that very thing 1" (Have you heard thi5«one before?) 
We think the project ass.Ured us .that Dr. Eminent was not looking 
for those thrown-away books. We .had just- one serious cbmplaint 
from an unhappy scientist; apparently we mollified him by suggesting 
that he come down and actively^ help to make the selections for 
discard^ which he was" 1300 busy to do. This is apparently something 
of a pattern. Judging frorii "experiences of other libraries. » . - 

But the problem remains - sho,uld a library publicize the effort or 
just quietly' steal the books away? It' depends on the (diplomacy 
with which you do it, I suspedt, ahd the ^aliber of your users. 
There will always be some who want you to save everything (I've 
seen some of their offices), arjd others who say "Get rid of it, 
-who needs i-t?" We sii^gest you, try .to defuze the potential 
malcontents' and enlist them to "your side. But if you can't, you 
may have to justify your selections, and the little tag is an 
excellent way to do it. 
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Reference Collection, Seria1s> and Technical Reports : 

There was additional follow-up to the tag-game. The reference 
iollection needed a look and the serials had to be identified 
and checked. Some of both were also w^ithdrawn, but under a « 
different procedure which I will mention briefly. s ^ 

The acquisitions-cataloging area is a very good place to identify 
and pull out-of-date ref-erence books; probably many of you do this 
routinely. Providing you don't pull th^ World Almanac or World of 
Learning three weeks before the new one comes out to the shelf, 
most public services librarians will^agree to this sort of 
systematic, on-going weeding. We keep a few reference books in 
older editions - Consum.er Reports five years^ Hotel -Motel Red Book 
two y^ars, etc. - but most 50- out/as the new one comes in. This 
is a practice, incidentally, that hadn't been in effect when I 
first came to the NOAA-ERL Lib/ary,\probably because space hadn't 
become that critical. Another weeding^ procedure, done through the 
serials records," is to circularize amoha librarians^ periodically, 
selected lists of seriajs/v/hich don't se^ to have, moved. These 
are identified by acquisitions personnel-, evaluated by all librarians, 
and perhaps the'.series/is discarded, or subscription not renewed. 
Both this, and the tafg system are procedure's which could work in 
any library, regarcMess of size. Time and manpower are the chief 
drawbacks, tut ev^n a little of both, applied systematically, can 
make inroads. % 

With technical reports, we are substituting microfilm for most 
hdrd co'ples after a certain number of years, and don't anticipate 
th\e buijdup that we hav^ in books. Therg isn't time to deTve into 
wefedfng of periodicals other than to suggest that auxiliiry^storage, 
microfilm, constant pruning of subscriptions ai^e partial answers; 
beting aware of holdings* of other libraries iji^^yotif^ea is another - 
perhaps you don't need that journal ifL^-scm^Sody two or twenty miles 
/away has it. 

bnclusion. 




Even with all tffese weed-ing practices, a^ library 'wi*ll grqw; the 
adds .alv/ayS/^em to exceed the subtracts. Weedijig fs one response, 
not the answer. ^ It reminds one of the old time radio drama on 
"Lights Out" called "Chickerr Heart ,^'' - no matter how they attacked 
it, it/kegt on growl ng^^EC^U^^THEY LET IT GET A HEAD START. Is 
yourylibrary turning into a chicken heart? Do you have the 
weecmrship to stop' it? Just think - while you are sitting here, 
your library has been growing, growing, growing, and I can see you 
just can't wait to get back and start weeding - now can you? 



/ 



T7 EnsW:th, Ralph. ^Economics' of Book Storage, Metuchen, NJ, 
Association of Research Libraries and Scarecrow Press, 1969, 
page 25. 
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ORGANIZATION- OF GOVERNI^ DOCUMENTS: "SOME SOLUTIONS 

Doreen Buck Tilton 
' ^ ' Libr^y Regional Liaison' 
^U.S. Department of Housing and Urban* Development Library 
Washington, 'D.G. 

In 178^, The First Congress made provision for printing the laws, 
joiirnals, and other documents of the^ new government. In 1361, the 
Government Pri*nting Office was established to proyide a single 
source for the production of these documents, ' The Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents was created in 1395 to provide 
.centralized distribution. During the first year, $889 worth of 
publications were sold; less than ninety years later, in 1972, the 

annual sales were more than twenty-three million dollars. 

\ >; , 

It is diffic^t to imagine' that a coUec&on of documents that 
didn't even exist one hundred years a^o could grow to such*, . 
proportioris and create such an imf)act., Governmfent document 3' 
certainly 'are among the most usefUi and valua^e matjerial in any 
librar^ Librarians who learn to 6bt4in, organize f and utilize 
t)ii8 body of ihaterial are well rewarded for^their efforts. This 
knowledge ?3 particularly vital ta Federal librarians since these 
documents are their stock-in-trade^^ ; • 

/^^owever, eveiy blessing has its efurs^j^J^*^ government documents 
are no exception. To quote Norman Clarke, the acqui^tion, 
cataloging, classification, and storage of government publications 

^n Libraries has been "a source of conflicting opinions, diverse * 
practices and genuine bewilderment for a longer time than any of 
us can remember." Ev.en the definitioa of the term "government 
pUbiication" has been a matter of considerable argument, chiefly ^ 
because the definition dejtermines whether or not a particular 
^document is distributed to a depository library. The definition' 
formulated in the Printing Act of 1895 is^"any publication printed 
at government expense or published by authority\of Congress or any^ 
goveJrnment publishing office." By 1962, with the increase in. 
reproduction methods other than printing, the definition had 
become "informational mattei* which is published as an individual 
docxjwient at government expense, or as required by, law." 

The latter definition is also disputed by many librSiriails. Tor 
example, what becomes of that large body of material known a^ . 
Federally sponsored reports? These reports, produced by ^iyate 
consultants and pai'tially or totally funded by government agencies, 
contain much valuable infoi:mation on a variety of topica'C An 
effort has been made to deposit these reports at ihe National 
Technical. Information Service in Springfield, Virginia. In many 
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instances^ IjoWever^ the reports are .noi even deposited" with the 
library of the Federal agency funding the studyl^* 

,- ^ It is not possible at this jession to discuss all the problems 
related to what one librarian so aptly termed the "G.D." 
explosion. Hopefully^ the preceding remarks provide 'a background 
as well as an introduction to our -primary topic ~ the organization 
.of government documents. The conflicting opinions, diverse 
nrac^ices, and bewilderment found in all government document 
problem areas are more than amply illustrated in a survey of 

• .aocuTient organization practices. 

"Should the documents be integrated into the main collection or ^ 
should a separate documents collection be established? Should 
the docijmients receive fuljL cataloging and classification -or 
should some^ abbreviated system be used? Should the documents 
catalog^be'a part of or separate from the main catalog? , Often, 
the response to these questions is "none of ^ the above", ancj a 
combination of the ^aforementioned elements is used to create an 
effective documents organization. . ■ * 

/" ^ ' 

A review of the available literature for the last ten years 
discloses a multitude of solutions to the documents problem. 
. Following are a few examples of )bhe variety of solutions 
developed. They are numbered merely for identification purposes, 
not in order of importande, popularity -or use. ^' 

Solution #1 employs full cataloging and classification with 
libei?al use of subject headings, \dded entries, and cross 
references. The documents are "Guttered" by subject, vdth the 
exception of government documents in i:.he Reference collection. 
These receUVe the library's standard classification. A ^ 
separate documents- catalog is maintained for the public. 

A second approach uses brief^ centralized descriptive cataloging 
for all government monographs classified by a rpecial scheme ^ — 
developed in-ho^ise. This library system lists its government 
documents Xn bot>^vthe general card catalog and a separate documents 
catalog. N;. i 

A third method catalogs under the author only,' relying on the - 
•Monthly Catalog of Governnrent Documents and other printed guides 
,for subject approach. These guides are augmented by an intern^T^,, 
/^quiok reference" file. Library of Congress classification is 
u^ed, and a separate documents catalog is maintained. ^ 

Perhaps the most controversial solution to the organization of 
government documents is the Government Printing Ofi'ic'^ or 
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Sfiperintendenfc of. Document's classification system. Many articles 
have been vfritten debating the pros and cons of this system. The 
chief advantages and disadyairtages usually presented are: 

ADVAIfTAGES: ^ 

(1) It is a ready-made, specialized documents classification 
system. 

(2) Classification numbers appear in the Monthly Catalog , 
Superintendent of Documents price lists, and on depository 
shipping lists so the documents can be classified quickly. 

(3) The Monthly Catalog can be used as a subject index *to t.he 
documents. 

(U) The classification scheme keeps documents from the same 

• agency and series together on the shelf. 

DISADVANTAGES , ' ^ ' 

(1) Changes in classification occur with governmentral 
reorganizations that shift bureaus and functions from one - 
Department to another. 

(2) Classification of non^depository publications may be delayed 
penditig receipt of the ^onthly Catalog . 

(3) Neither \^e Monthly Catal^ nor any other source lists all 

• government publications wi%h Superintendent -of Documents 
dl^ssljCication numbers. \ ' 

(U) The use of a^^pecial classification scheme for goverhirfeQt, 

documents sepa^ai^es them from other publications on the sSme ^ 
topic, requiring the user to consult an additional* card 
catalog and collecibion^or similar NLnformal:, ion. 





A survey of libraries condacteUsSeveral y&^s ago found that 
smaller libraries tend to handle gpvernmentNiocuments like any 
other material - monographs are ca^^^ged foV the book 
collection, periodicals put in the ^Hals collection, and 
pamphlet-sized documents kept in a^sObject or classified vertic^ 
fj:±g^In some cases, certain types of. material such as 
-Congressional reports and hearings or agency reports are kept m 
separate files. According to this survey, as* documents 
collections grow they are more likely to be givejijeparate 
processing using one of the methods above. 



This tendency is not .refected in Federal research libraries. ^ 
Many major government librVfes including HUD, Interior, and 
Commerce give government documents full' cat.aloging and 
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classification and integrate them into the general collection. 
Some do separate C^jngressional documents, clas^ifi^d materials, 
and the like. Hpi/eyer^ Congressional r^rts and hearihgs are 
usually filed m th^ library's legal >^ction, and their catalog 
entries are filed in the main card .Vatalog. 

As is evident from this brief reJ^ew, almost every library has 
found a way to organize gcJvernment documents. Unfortunately, 
no two ways are alike, or so it seems. ^ The absence of any 
recognized code that can be applied uniformly to governmfent__. 
documents is an acknowledged fact. The common exglai^atdisnfo^ 
this lack of st^andardization is "too many variables". ^ Each ' 
library has^^fo consider a variety of factors before selecting 
the arrangement arid classification suited to itg needs: the 
volume of material, staff size, financial resources, type of 
library and. its size, and most importantly, the requirements 
of the users. . , ' j 

In the final analysis, we oiight' be guided by the words of Andrew 
Osborn: "It is wise to ain/ at a compromise between elaborate 
treatment and comparative/ neglect , which seem to go. hand in Jiand 
^ in so/^any libraries, where a minor periodical or annual report 
_ is Q^taloged in detail, /but a major government publication is 
'neither cataloged nor classified...". . 

As IsabeWa&^5^^ in I95I: "All* that ^e can do then^'while 

we await the miil^rk^jj^ and the document that arrives complete\ 
with catalog card, isH<^apply equal parts of common sense and 
enthusiasm to ^he document>^ under our care. Common sense 
applied to housekeepitig^ and^^t^usiasm used in exploiting our 
much maligned stock in trade msty bring the millenniujp^sooner 
than we think". \ 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN ACQLHSITIONS POLICY 
FOR THE 5MALL LIBRARY 



Arvella J, Weir 
, Regional Librarian 
U. S. Environmental Protection Agency 
« ' * Region X 



This paper describes the methods 'used in developing an 
acquisitions policy for a new library in a new federal agency. 
Beginning with a "one librarian" operation dealing with a large 
Inherited colTectibn of uncatalogued and unsorted materials and 
without any previous ordering records, the author suggests how 
procedures for receiving, placing and piaintaining acquisition 
ar^er§..jcairi^e"standardized. - Detailed description of way§ in 
'i??hich agency staff /membfers can be utilized as an aid to establish- 
sing an acquisitions policy is outlined. How to* create ordered"" 
chaps out of disordered chaos might well be a second titled" 



explain how/ I arrived at my acqursitions pjolrey, I 



Before . . 

.would like to g<ye you a ^short history of 'our J ibrary 'so that you 
will have a better understanding of how and why my acquisitions ^ 




poljcy developed aS^ i±/di<l. 



The Environmental/ Protection Agency library system is composed 
6f ten regional libraries plus approximately twenty five- smaller 
libraries attached, to various '.laboratories. My Ifbnaryis in 
Region X and serves ^the regional office staff of about 25.0 people 
as well as'laboratbry and field staff in the four States of Alaska, 
Idaho, Oregon an^ Washingt<jn. / ' 

When I was/hired in the fall of .1971 ^ our Region X library, 
consisted merejy of a few lines oo ao architect's' blue prints* 
While waiting, for the library to be completed I made appointments 
with the head^s of the different divisions in our organization in 
oj'der to farrjil iarize myself. with the general goals of the agency 
in terms of needed library service. . At the same time I contacted 
the Spe'tiaJ Libraries chapter in our city and visited a number of 
Special L;brar\e3. From these visits I developed, a Tist of spe^-' . 
cial ized/materfals that would be qfuickly available on an inter'- 
library/loan basis. Djfring this interim period, I also sent off 
letters to publishers requesting to be placed on their mailjLn^ 
lists*/ One month later the library was ready and I was-^ved 'in 
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with my "collection" 'of four hundred ^iid twenty seven boxes. These 
boxes held an incredible jumble of periodicals, reports and hard 
bound copy., all uncatalogued and unsorted. .This materiel had been " 
moved up from the old ^'ederal . Water Pollutioi/Control Administration 
in Oregon and was therefore heavily weighted toward the subject of 
water pollution. / ' 

I was immediately faced with two basic acquisition problems.- 
1) how to begin to add to the collection when it would take a 
great deal of time to determine what was in the original collection, 
and 2) how to quickly expand the subject matter of the collection 
to meet the needs of a staff working with diversified subjects *and 
not solely >/ater pollution problems. Secondary problems were: a 
^udget of $2,000, a total lack of basic references such as atlases 
and dictionaries, no acquisition .tools for tlie 1 ibrarian^Nio pre-, 
vious records of past orders and a /'staff" ofSn? to solve a^l of 
these problems. 



The first thing I .did was to sort out aff\periodicals , put 
them in brder andjist them by title. This listNwas then sent to 
all members of the* staff as^nng them to check aljp^iodicals they 
felt shbuld be renewed and asking them for suggestioifrs for new 
titles. Ordering priori ties'foKthe periodicals were established* ' 
accordihg' to the number of checks Vach title received. The new 
journal titles have been added as money has become available. 
This periot^ical evaluation procedure will be continued on a yearly . 
basis. ' 

The next step was to ask the Regional Administrator to appoint 
a j-ibrary Committee made up of staff members from various'di visions 
in the agency. I met with this Committee several times in order 
to^ deter(i)ine a plan for acquiring needed reference works. Top 
pi^iority was given to the following: Business Directories, 
College^and Travel Information, Atlases and Dictionaries, Handbooks, 
State Mgnuals; Abstracts and Bibl iogfaphies> and. acquisition tools 
sucju-a^' lSooks In Print , Ayer's Directory of Publications and 
UJrich^s International Periodicals Di rectory > I met separately 
with r*^Dre,sentati ves of the Enforcement Division and together we 
developjj^-a two-year acqui^^i tions p,lan for our Environmental Law 
Icar 






. Two workshops were Held for the secretaVial staff during which 
I^explairiecLthgservices of the library and asked for their sug- 
imTSn)r materials that they would find helpful in their work, 
requested Airline Guides, Thesauri(s* Synonym & Acronym 
Dictionaries and Secretarial Handbooks. Although most of these 

do not have scientific backgrounds, they were very interested 
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in learning wore about various- aspeelts of the agency's work and 
have asked me to acquire materials on the layman's level, I am 
therefore developing a "Special Reading Shelf" of non-technical 
environmental books that is being heavily used by our clerical 
personnel . 

The first six months our acquisitions policy was really a 
reaction rather than an action policy due to minimal budget 
and to the lack of previous or<f^ring. records. When I discovered > 
that man> of our acquisitions requests were being received via X 
the telephone or scribbled on slips of paper thai were rffbppejK 
on my desk, I devised an order form that was' filled out andynled 

> by date. The order forms havespaces for pertinent infoiWtion 

> stKih as author, title and putYTsher as well as a space for the 
requ^^tQT^s name and the date requested. TWs^'i'Sy^^e^^de/ft 

^possibl eT>siXace the orders on a monthly basis rather^rh^n 
attempting to re^c-fc-tQeac h indi vidual/oif^der as it came in. When 
materials requested forTr)di vidua^s are received thev^re not re- 
tained in the library but are catalMued and marked^BS being on 
perma^ient loan. This system is a nteans of avoid^g'^dupl ication 
-.of oraers whil^^^tisfying the patron who needs^materials at his 
desk for ready reference* 

^s\± the beginning of our second yearXf operation Qur Head- 
quartersNJbrarian negotiated contracts wit>Ktwo commercial agents 
one for books^nd one for periodicals, I opted to take advantage 
\^f these contrasts and they have pVqyen to be highly satisfactory, 
r^qow do 90% of murdering of hardbouhd copy and periodicals i 
through these two services. This means ti^at { can ty^ up\two_.^ 
procurement requests a\5Dnth rather than th^thirty to^fiftyx' 
individual requests that w^re necessary before the use of the * 
contracts'. Not only does this save a great dealvof time but it^ 
also makes keeping track of orders much fimpler./N^n my copy'oj> 
the procurement request I write the name .of the persqn for whom 
^ the material was- ordered ..thus eliminating the need-for keeping 

the order request forms once the orders'"tT3[VeT)een placed, I have 
' also established accounts with the Superintendent of Documents 
\ and N.T.I.S. The NTIS "Weekly Government' Abstracts" are routed 
^ to key members of the staff as an additional means of keepinr^ up 
" ^with acquisition needs, 

- Since v/e are only allowed to order on a one-year basis, -I 
♦ haW ^t up an, ordering deadline file, for all subscription orders. 
This fi^e is arranged by the month and serves as a reminder of sub- 
' ^crlptldn orders ttiat need yearly -renewals, 

^ 4-1'? ' ' 
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After working with this procedure^ for awhile I found that I 
was spending a great deal of time on "ordering/day^sorting out 
the order request forms to comply with our var-m;^ accounts- -As 
soon as all. of our accounts were establ ished,.i^et up a master file 
marked "Orders To Be Placed" with a file feider for each account 
plus one for "Letter Requests" and oneJftr "Miscellaneous Requests.' 
The order forms can now easily be fp^ under the proper ordering, 
account as they are received, 

A second libr^rfan was^tfrred the first of this year and one 
of her first assfgnments^s to conduct intervi-ews with each 
member of the staff ^-The results of these interviews haye been 
compiled on 3x5 c|pds under various subject headings with the 
names of each ip<iividual conpernecj with a 'particular subject listed 
on that card;/This has proven to fe^v^ inv^luaible acquisitions 
tool and has had the side behefit of sti^uijl atii>g interest in 
materials already in the Library. SeveraMHemfeer^s of bur stciff 
have voluntarily continued to supply us. with updated information 
for this file. ^ ^ — 

(lur EPA library system has recently developed capabilities 
for computerized literature searches. I find that requests for 
literature searches often give us a clue to contempora-ry acquisi- 
tion needs. When we spot a literature search request that seems 
to be deajjng^with a subject that is not covered in the library, ^ 
v/e contacwhe^^questor and discuss the need for acquiring new 
materials in therequested subject area. 

Now that I Have records for a complete fiscal year, I have ~ 
set up a budget of approximately $18,000 (this includes supplies" 
and administrative travel). Wlihin thi-s budget $1 ,000 is allocated 
for books, $5,000 for periodica iV $350 for .NTIS, ^200 for Super- 
intendent of Documents, $100 for int^r-1 i bra ry xerox service," 
$100 for an account with a local bookstore and $200 for miscellan- 
eous reports not available through special /services. Hopefully, 
by the end of FY 74 records wfll prove that thi^ budget i's ^adequate 
to cover both completion of our basic reference orders and expansion, 
of our acquisitions Vieeds. - \ 

In summary, I would like~to suggest that one of the basic pre- * 
requisites fof* developing an acquisitions policy for a small library 
is \o establish what does not need to b^ acquired. This can be done 
by setting up an informal netv/ork' ih one^s own geographiqal area 
of special library collections, that are available on loan.* The" 
second requirement is to attempt to insure that all materials 
acquired are contemporary apd relevant. This can^^e accomplished 
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by continuing contact with sjt^ff members through questionnaires, 
workshops and individual Ijrterviews for an important part of the 
librarian's acquisi tions/gob^>s^o keep infg^nned on the agency^s 
current activities. ^oa'^trJfscount infomfal "discussions" in the 
hallway or over coffee. The procedures for obtaining and proces- 
sing acquisition orders that I have described in this paper are 
simply methods devised by one librarian to implement the attain- 
^ men^ of the^ two basic goal s. 

- ■ \ ■ ■ 
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^ . Agency Day, September 27, 1973 

Department vof Agriculture 
National Agricultural Library 

* 8:30 a.m. ' Open the meeting ^ Dr. Caponio 

8:45 CAIN On-Line Mr. Crawford 

10:0(i Informatioir Activities in the 

Forest Service ^ * 

11:00 Coffee Break ' 

11:15 . • Serial Project and Its .Potential Mr. Weiss 

12:00 Lunch ' ' , 

*2:00 p.m. Bibliographic Feeder System . Mr. "OisUi^ 

" ^ ' ^ 'V ' ' 
2:20 Document Delivery ^x^- Ms. Allen and 

\v , 5 —Mr. Olsen 



/ 

/ 



/ 



3:00 Discuslsion and question pe^i^ 

with NAL panel 

* Morning sessions open to all Workshop attend^ees; a^rnoon sessions 
Qp„e_n to USDA ena{T^QX,ees only. 



\ 



t 



I 



Agency Day, September 27, 197*3 
Department of the Interior 



?:00-10:00 a.m.- Panel: Headquarters/f ielti library functions 

Mary Huffer: Headquarters status and goals (USDI Library) 
Eleanor Abshire: View of a small-sized field library Mines) 
' Sandy Hamilton>v View^of a medium-sized field library (tish and Wildl.) 
Paul Mulloney: VIqw of a large-sized field library (Reclamation) 



0:00-10:30 a/m, 
0:30-ll:3c/ a.m. 




1:30-1:00 p.m» 
00-2:30 p.m. 



^:3'b-3:00 p.m. 
3:00^^^^>Q^ p.m. 



Coffee and Discussion 
Upward mobility: What is it? And what is your responsibility? 



/ 



Civil Service Commission (to be announced) / / 

Jim Hansen, Personnel Officer, U.S.. Geological. Surve/ ^ / 

Marji Pitts, Office of Library Services, U.S. Dep'arJ?f.rent of Intej/ior 

iunch ■■ ■ • 

♦ - - ■* 

Environmental Impact Statements; Librarians, can-.^u help? 
A forum for discussion 

'John E. Raybourn (Chairman), Staff Assistant to the .Secretary, 

U.S. Department of the Interior, Missouri River Basin, Region ^ ^ 
Bob .Stewart, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation ^ \ 

Bill Pulford, Bureau of Land Management 
Dick' Strait, National Park Service^ 

3ill SweeneyT^Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
Dick Eggen, Bureau of Reclamation 



Coffee 

Urlion List of Serials, USDI, a status report 
Sue Vita, Serials Department, Office of Library Service 



USDI 



^Bureau of Indian Affairs may have a separate af ternoop prog 



ram 




\ 



Agency Day, September' 27,^ 1973 
Corps of Ehgineers 




Acquisitions, Marie Spivey, WES.^ 
Coffee break 

Cataloging and Classif ic^ion, 

Mart'^^^lake, CERL 
Catalogin|^^:!^Report^/J^arie Spivey, WES 



Lunch 

. ^Jrtt^^bilyr^iC^ Loans, Myra Craig, Jirlsa 
CoJ&fee break 



/ 



Intability, Benfiie Maddox, CERC; 
Pat Perr)^,...S^tle, oa AR 735-17 
Referejiee-;^ohn Szczepanski, BERH: 
;nny Grumpier, OCE. 



/ 



/ 
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Agenty Day, September 27, 1973^ 

Department of Housing, 
and Urban Development 



8:00 to*8:15 a.m. 




to 10:0(i^*m. 
10:45 a.m. 



ia:45 



to 11:30 q^m. 



to 1:00 p.m. 



Workshop call^ to order Chairman 

Wercome - ARA for Administration, - 
Denver RAit^n, Mr. Ernie Poore 

Br-ie^X^i^ary of" each,~£ield library 
eration, By each library 
represetitative present 




.Coffee 

Inf ormati-On^^^^nf^entral .Of flce^ 
Ms . D&p-^gn(Buck) Tilton, Library 
'^^^^^Jiegional Liaison 

Followed by discussion period 

Antra-Librar y Cooperatioiy^ 
/ Mr. Patrick Leggett ^ 

^'Followed by tour of'lthe Department of 
" Housing and Urban ^Developipienfe-^. . . 
Region VIII Library. 




Lunch 



^General discussion period - Topics, for 
discussion recommended by Department 

jsipg and Urban Development 
field dibrarians 



43'i/ 
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Registration 




General Session 
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Sch'ohbrun, Uskavitch, Allen • 




1 . ' A 



Ltllis. Schalow" 



ERLC 
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Z. 



\ 




/ * f * 

i i 
Sufamary of 

Questionnaire 

A two-part questionnaire was given to all participants' for com- 
pletion during' the Workshop. On the pages that follow,. Part I 
is summarized in its entirety, with numbers indicating responses 
to each question. Regarding Part II, the responses for selected 
questions are summarized; the remainder of tfhe responses were not 
receptive to statistical summarization,^ All qu'estiqnnaires were 
made available to the Long Range Pl^anning Committee. 

r 
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PART I * ' 

I* Arc; you Grr.plcyed in a Fodp^l Library?' * 

168 - () YES - ^full time 
10 - (; YES - .part time 
10 - 0 N0\ ' 1^ ^ ' 

2. Is your , library : T ' * ^ f» 

80 - (; small , * ' A 

hty - X) nedium (10,000 - 50,000 voluj\es) 

41 - (> large \ / . 

tiC'j nany people arc employed by the agency facility that your 
library serves? 

20 - (; less than 30 ' 
2V^ () between 50 and" 100 " , 

O between 100 and 500 - - ' ' ' 

15 - (; between 500 and 1,000 

^ () more than 1,000 " ^ 

8-0 unsure 

4. *"wh|ir' is your job classification? ' ' , 

9 - (J Secretarial^- Clerical ' / 

^7 - 0 Library Technical (i.e. 1411 serie^X' 

113 - (; Librarian (i.e. 1410 scries) 

7 - (; Technical Iriformation Specia list* (i. e, 1412 series) 

13 - () Other - please specify:^ v . 

3. How many permanent full time equivalents are employed in 
yotir library? >. • 

30 - ( ) one 

49 () two to four ' * ♦ , 

29 - () ^ five to ten ^ 

38 - () more than ten • ' ^ " 

6. Are your job responsibilities primarily: 

t Check all responses that apply) * ^ 



. 33 - () Administrative services: 



90 - 0 supervision 31 - () personn 



^ [I Technical scr\'iDes: 



105 'acT-.ieiti::n 5^ - v) card proluction- 

103 - ') cathlogi'ig • 55 - ( ) ' ciassif ication 

- 0 abstracting l- - {) ed-iilr^ 

^5 - ^; .indexing ^^5 - () boqftc p/eparation 

c '> ^ ^ ^ . / ' / 

• ^ ''i ' 0 j"T»a " r c "^v 1 • y 

' 8 ' ^ - ^-^fc-or.C'- Bp - () inirrlibrary loan 

\ ^- ' 6-^ - f ' bibliogr ;phy ^9 - 0 information analysis 
K^: 2ircil2flcn - () copy service? 

- ;) zr^-^ ' Yi^:x3' specify: \^ 

^ *r:u ic.-'iry ^ont'im rnir'^ofor;n material. 



1^^ 



II- - ;)' 

- () ri-Hf^ii' - -ivi: lAbl'-^ through nearby facilities 

Iic»-'i'y Ut cor.tenplatp u^ixlg in the no4r future 

v^rvlc-j.-^ 'i con;pi\-'r . tc faGilitaste licrary operations 



-Or:.:., 

- r') - (] riQ. bjr H' arby f'a'c li ti^^s couH bo utilijj?ed for 
nat' ojrnc~^ vivh D-oper training and funding 

7. .j:-^" vo i/' 1 1 f -1"// u -i Tit'd pr:c?csing equipment in libra>-y 
cV'T'^^v^ 'X ^ 1 . . , c'i^; -'^'^tr'r. p'lpor tape printer-^ '^CT; 
M'.f-c-ar:;. ♦ * ^ 



10: 



.yZ. DC : ?^2l^^^. th-ough -nearby facilitier: 



H-: .-nun;, y ir: hi"^^ you b-»*^n <^mj.; oyed in Fede r al library 
ice. * * 

3' - ; ■. r t5 riv^? y a-;; . . ■ ' 

- ''1.0 to ten year- - . ' 

t^n to fifte'-'n ys/ir- 
• r)*"''^"'"- than fifteen yeah:;;" 
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11' Do*you have work experience in a Federal library other than 
^where you are pov employed' ' 

- 0 YES . 

18 - () but the agency has changed significantly vhile 

^ I have been emoloyed 

160 - O^NO / * ' 

12. How many years hdve you worked in the Federal library where 
you .are presently employed? . • 

36 r 0' less than two years 
5^-0 two to five ypars \ 
^0-0 five to ten years f ' - 

22 - {) ten to fifteen years {• 
22-0 more ^than fifteen years 

8 - C) not TDresently employed in a Federal. Library 

13. Do ypu have work experience in^^a library .other -than a 
Federal library? 



/ ^' r 81 - 0 YES . full time 

Lh () YFS - part time ^ , 

70 - () NO * ^ . . . ^ 

1^. V/hat is the total number of years that you have ^ad work\ 
experience in a library other than a Federal library? 

6^ - 0 no previou's experierice • . * ' 

28-0 one year , , . - ' ' 

hh - () two 'to fiVe years ^ ^ * ' ' 

- C) more than five^ years ' * 

15* Was ainy previous vorK experience in a Federal or other 
library related to' the duties that you now oerform'. 

^1-0 most of« the'da}:ies thatr I now perform^ ' 
h8 ^ ( ) some of the dutiet that I now perform^ 
28 - 0 a few of the duties that *'I now perform' 

7 - 0 I seldom oise previously learned skills 

8 -V 0 r never use. previously/ learned skills 
kl " 0 I had no previous library work Experience 
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Her.- many times have you particit^ted in a Federal library 
meeting (include A^^erxcy meetings)? 

63-0 this is my flrs^t ^federal library meeting 

55 0 second meeting 

36 - () third to fifth meeting 

19 - (Kmpre than five meetings * 

Will additional training qualify you fo-r anorher •oosition, 
a promotion in your library? - , t ' ' 

50 - 0 YES ' 

cl - () NO, but it'might permit me to exuand rayrespqnsi- 

biiities ^ , , . 

'^7 - () u%'0^ -at least not in ihe near. future 

I belong to the following professional associates: 

5^ - v) American Library Association ^ALA): 

ir5 - 0 Federal Li;Drarian.Roundtable (FLIRT) 
5 - () Government Documents .Roundtable '(GODORT) 
* 5-0 American Association of Sc)iot)l Libraries 

'(aaSL) • ' . 

6^* - 0 "Specia^l Libraries Association (SLA)* 
16 - '() Ameri'can -Society for Information Science (ASIS) 
)X - () Federal Librarians Associatiron (FLA) - 
' lO^- () Military Libl:'arians Assn. ' 'z 

5'- 0 Medical Library Aj^sn, 
t 3 - ()., American Assn. of Law • Librarians 
2 - () Kdtional Micfof ilm .)^ssn,_ 
1-0 Amer.ican Records Management Assn. 
^8 *0 State Library ^ssoc3,atidn • ' . " 

6 - 0 ^National Education Association 
Regional Library Asso'cr^ion:- 

20 - 0 Local ^11 - () Interstate * 

I have iiarticfpated In the associations checked under' 
IT EM 18 , by: . . ' — ' ' 

a, Attendirlg meetings' at the: 

77 0 local level * ' ' 

'51 - 0 s*tate level 

68 - 0 .national ievel ' . ' 



' Coflimittee vork at, the: ' - ^ 

$2 - ()''locar%Ievel ^» ' . 
25-0 state level 
.'l8'- {') national level ^ f * ' 

G. Serving as an officer %t -tb^j ^ ^ ' ' ' 

. • Ll 1 0 local •lejvjei \ 

17,>- {) state level " ' - • ' 

10 (-r national level^ 

d, -1 - 0 I -have NOT participated in any.iibrary related 
association activi-^ips , ' 

I am attending .this workshop: ' ' - . « . • 



1-0 oh' apnuai .leaVie 

70 0 on administrative leave / 

'73 - 0 as a training prog^anr- 

56' - 0 as a professional "meeting 

2 0 other - please sj>ecifyf 



- * 

DoVou approve of vork^qp meetings alternating between 
Vashington, D.' C, and the fiald^/ ^ ' . ' ^ . , 

5 - 0 NC . • » \.- ■ ■ 

30 - ( ) HOT SURE' .-. , , ■ 

I would be mast likely to attend a future meeting held, in 
the : • * . . • ■ *• . , ^ • ;. 

■ 12" j()'-"ortheast ' • . 5-0 Southeast. 

20 :.{} Northwest ' ' - 3^* - ■() Sout^wesi 

12-0 Central ' . . 32. - O' Wa'shington, Dr. C. 

-l^ : 0 Rockr- Mountain ' 75. - 0 preference^ 



21. What time of the year would the workshop be most/ieast con- 
• venient for y^u'. ' ' * ' 

-'^ CIPCLE.two of the MOST CQlr/EIilEIjT months 

CROSS THBC'Xa two of the'mST CO:iVENIEi;T months 



'*3- - Jamiary - ^^'^ 
12 - February' - 
19 - -March - 



^5 



- May 

Ici - J'une 



^•9 



12' - 


July 




i8 - 


August * 


22 


113 - 


Septem^ber - 




~^9. - 


October 


8 


/: 


November 


20 


1 


December 


77 



^ft cide n:os* convenient. 



sRight IP Ic^st ccr/.er.ier.tt 
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PART XI 

1. Did you find zhat the federal Library Workshop -filled needs 
not Tiet by other iibrar^ meetings? 

60^ - 0 YKS ' \ , 

35^ - () Experience is not su^^'ficient to permit comparison 

2. Vr'er^ the topics covered during the WorkshoD presented In an 
effective format for you ? (i.e., ^general sessions^ panel 
discussions, simultaneous sessiohs> agency day, etc.) 

1^^ - 0 all of the time ^ ' ' 

73^ - 0 most of the time 

11^ - 0 not particularly 

2^-0 communication was poor 

3. Would you recommend that future workshops should concentrate: 
. (CIRCLE YOUR ANSWER) \ 

o 

MORK - ABOUT THE SAME (■6<^) - LESS 
(on speakers in general sessions)' 

MORE {h6ll>) - ABOITT ,THE SAME (38^^) - LESS 
(on panel' discussions)' * 

■* •* ' 

., • MORE - ABOUT THE SAJ-IE (6l^&) - LESS 
(on'simultaoeous sessions) 

^ " ■ .MORE (32^&) - ABOUT THE SAlffi (53^&) - Ll^SS {13%) 

(emp'hasis on Agency Day) 

v.- Mow would you characterize the effect of meeting, witfi "oar-. 
, -ticiBants -from other agencies? ^- ' • I 

, 3S - Allowed sessions, to focus on specific aspects of 
' 1 ifcrar i arts hi p .X 
7^ - (') Permitted comToarisons of -various operating librar^ 
^ • • ' 'svs t^ms • , ' . ^ " ' 

6k -i () Provided* intellectual stimulation.. 
■ 26 \^ {) Did not permit sufficient attention to be devoted 

[ to specific agency problems.' 
'10 -'() Made 'the sessions confusl^na because various agencie;5 
' ' ' have, different regulations. 

6 ' 0 Made the sessiorts too general to b6 of value. . 
' O'Other; please writ^ in: j ^ 



i 
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Would you like to see more displays of commercial products, 
goods, and servies? 

V 

UH . 0 YES 
m - .0 NO • 

0 Probably would not go to see thera if they were 
present. 

4) Probably would go, to see them if they were present. 

Was the theme of the workshop "Library objectives - a 
Synergistic Approach" achieved? 

70^ - 0 YES 

15^ - 0 WHAT DOES IT. MEAN? 
11^ - () NO 



•A 
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List of Registrants 
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LIST D7' REiSISTRANTS 



; Agriculture, Department of 



ADAMS, Johnie 0. 

U-. S. Forest Service 

Suite 904 , . ' 

17f20 Peach tree Road NW. 

Atlanta, GA 30309 

Telephone;, 404-526-2401 

ALEXANDER Helen P. ■ 
National 'Agricultural Library 
Beltsvilfe, MD 20705 - ' 
Telephone : 301-344-3796 

ALLEN, Li da L. 

IjSDA National Agricultural Library 
BeltsviUe, MD 20705 
Telephone : 301-344-3834, 



3ARNEY,. Frances J. ^ 

U.S. Forest Servd,ce , 

240 West Prospect 

Fort Collins > CO ^ S.052I 

Telephone: 303-482-7332' :^ . 

BATTELL, Fred C. ! 

IP.,S. Forest Service ' . . 

North Central Forest Experimentdi 

Station - Fo'lwell Avenue 
St. Paul, MN' ^510i • » ^ ' ' 
Telephone: ^612-645-0841 

BRIDGES, Patrici^ J. ^ . 
U.S. Forest Service. ■ 
T-10210 Feder^-i Office ."Building 
New Orteans* LA^ . 70113 
Telephone: '504-527-6798 
. * * * , 

,Bur ton',. Hilary * . ' , 

.Agricultural Research Service ' *^ 
liSDA National Building 302 
Beltsville,' MD '20705 • ^ 
telephone: '301-47^^:4011 ^ . ^ 



CRAWFORD; Thomas M. 
National Agricultural Library 
Beltsville,^* MD -20705. ' ; 
Telephone:' 301-344-3792 



FISHER,^ Beverly H. ^ 
Agricultural Research 'Service 
U.S. Wate/ Conseryati'bn. L^aboratory 
4331 East Broadyay ' ? 
Phoenix, AZ 85040 
Telephone: d02-261-4356 , ^ 



KliUTSON, Maurice • '» , 

U.S. Forest Service 
§09 N.E. 6th Avenue- - 
Portla94, 0^ 97208 . ' 
Telephone: "^03-234-3361 x 4956. 



O'HARA', Mary.Brigid. 
Forest Serv:^ce USDA-- 
Room 605,' RP-E - ; ^ 
.Washil^gton^ B.G.^ 22050'^ 
Telephone; . 202-^388-^7555 



. PERKrN5> Philip - 

forest Service - ' 
' -6816 ^M^rfeet" StreetJ^ 

Upper, party;', pA , 1?,082 
- TelephoW:. 215-35 2-5241^ 

> FHEHX^TfiRj 'Roseahne S. 

' U5DA- '^V \. ; 

^300 12th Street, S»W; * J 
. 'Bbo%^ 4i2 .Annex 'Building^' 

W^sjiihgto^, DvC.: 202?o'* 
"Telephone:. 202-988-7555; 




Agriculture^ > Department pf 



SCHONBRUN, R^fia / 
USDA, AkS,.WRRC^ 
/Library ; ^ , \ ^ 

Western Regijonal R^searclf 
• Laboratory' • . • , 
Berkeley/ CA >47'10 V . - 
Telephone: • 415-525-2244 ^x. 201 < 



' USiCAVXTCH, Robert J. 

^ AUS-PIADC . ' ' 

'Greeriport^- Post Office 
i ' Box 843 ' « / . \ ^ 
'Long ^I^rand, 'NY ; 11944 ^ 
Telephony:. 51j5-323-25tfO 



• WEBB/ JSi'eUf .A. ' ^ ' 
Fdresi products ^ Laboratory' 
. /* jost ficf: Box 513^0 . 

" iiaidison,. Wl:^ 55705 ^ ' X^ • ' 
. Xelepho;ie'i ,608-257-2^211 

^ WILi.IAMS, B-ufr^e', : • 
USDA Fores L Service; * ' ^ 
14 th &• I^d. ^Avenue SW. * 
^Washington, D', C r 20Q24^ - '. 
Teiephone: 20.2-^3'8Ss7.5"i5 V-.-VV' 



^ ^ YERKE, Thepdor" B. , . 'f ? ';r- , 
' ' . U*S. Forest Servi^ce ,.' ->'' ' - ' 
^ '"^ox 245- , / : ^ : r, 
'-'/•r* ; : ^Berkeley, CA -94701 ; /^''<\7. 
>4 \Tglephone : 415^34i^:5iil- 35' 3QV 



, • » ' < * 



' Atomic Ei^ergy «go^isslQn > ;* *i: 

?^R:IKS0N, Gerald 



y Bak, Ridge Natiorial Lab^or'^L'tory;.-;- ■ .V^. i-'"'' • .• '"*• - *. '/ ' •■■ " ' !•'■ V ' ' 

H. ?iV-- pA^e office Box X - • ' Cv- ' ^ ' * 

0KRi4ge, XN 37830 s .'k / " » , "'ii \" • 

--k: te-Jephone: 615-483-8611 .x 3650Q'/. ^a",, . 

... • ■• ' ..480: ; . .■•...>.-. . ♦.-'^ ■■ 
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Commer.ce,'' Department of 



BAl^KHM), Jean .M. " ' 
HOAA- ; ^ ' • 
325'Sputh Broadway • - 
Boulder, CO. 80302 ' " ^< 
•TelsphoneV '^03;::^9 9^-1000 - 

-...BEiiSHER, DeloriS' 'A'. . . , 

: n6aa ' / , ; : ' " ^ 

' -3^5 Spat'h' 3roa^fe^y_-/R^^ 3050 - 
• Boiilder, CO /80l3p2 ■ V; 

- ^eiepKone; 393- 499r 1^00 ^ 33;tL 

, ' * ' / 
;i2&'Sout)i'*&roa4w^y /' ""'^ -.f-; 
rBoulder^VCO 80:362 , ^ ^ .Ji', 

;*Tei^iione: 3TI3-499-rft)00 . .'j 

' •D^^pa5tmei>l? of poiameVce / 

.^Kaom 7Q6S" .DOC .is^ildiiig. ^ '\ 

r'Wa^KingtoW'B.Cl ;2'023-*0 ^ : , 

^ T^l;ephah^:v'.-202-''967r3611 ' . , 




Hel^n' L. 

5 SoTitb, .^r(>a4way ^ 
■c^Bouldex^ Cq'"803Q2 ' '-^Z 
TeUphonj^r-'* 3O5-499'-lo60 ^ 

CARROLL; JWillianv • 

-.^NaAA,* ERL*; ^ ,\i . 

Libr^^ty' fe5.1.P£rfodica},s 



' OAUGHERTY, Mary - 
NOAA ' 
. 325 South Broadway 
Boulder, ,C0 80302 
\ Telephones 303-499-1000 x 3784 

DOWD," Vl'etta A.' . - ^ 

pepartmerft of Commerce 
5285 PortC^ioyal »Bo'ad ^ ' ^ 
Springfield, MA^; 22151' ^ 



- •{ NOAA;'-.; ' 
. ' 3:26 **Sou(K ^roadway *' . ' 

-^BO\jld.e:r; qp. 80302 
:*^TelepH<5;ie: ,303-499-1090 3r3?71^ 

> HAUGLAND, Paim^ L^' ' ^ * 

' * nodc/noaa - • , . • 

;i. Depaiftmenfc" of Commerce 
-Rdctcvii-r^e, MD;,2-d852 
• .y6let)hi5.;ei ' 36i-426-S>066 

- '■'■} -HERMAN, ■ Dorb^jjty .A. -r' 

WOAA ^. . 
, 325 Soufeh £/o.advdy 
■.Boulder, do '80302 •• . ' 
Telephon^ 303-499- l-ObO-.'x 3?84 



i"' ; •'-t>.' ■3,2'6./outh B,r<5adv»9y, 

3o"ulder-,; CO'v 80302 • 



,-B(iiiHeV,'C:.0%.Ba3pi^ ' > /yeiephoneT;* '-303-499-1000 X. 35.80 

' • o , ' HQRVAT, -J ewfe'll eV ■ . .\. ' 

"OAfOTL, pianiie P'.. ^ ^T;'- 'y_-, /^.Zl' South ''Broadway' ■•; ' . 

-.NpM Mia"miMUbra|>''' '■ %-'.-''* 7 ^Wi'der;, Cq 8O302 -/ 

pKrst /bffi'^^'Bbpc' Sas/-' ; ' ■ ;-Teilfphon'e: •';303r'499v 1000 , X. 3271 . 

UtAyeYad.GyOo'fJ'"M'^^nii Bi;anGh , ' , . C ' " - : ■• • 

,C'6rar-Gat>l'es-^' Ft. ■ tZVlU' l'^' t r : ; 

Telephone : ZQ^'^d^r'^pO^-" \ ' j ■ 



Commerce^ Depaftment '6f . 



HUFF, Robert W*. 

,n6aa :^ . ' 

8060 13tfi Street; 
Silver. Spring., MD ^ 20910 
' Telephone : 301-42 7-7800 



JBRGENS, Clara *. ' r 

mkk \ ' . 

Post Office *Box 1465- 
Boulder, CO; 80305 * . 
Telephone : 303-499-1000 

■ ■■■ ^ ■■' • . ' 

.KAUFMAN, Dorothy W. : 
Sorcial and Economic Stati'^tic's 

Administration 
Library' " . . 
>/ashinKton, D.C. 20233 
Telephone: 202-763-3040 ' ' • 

KUHL; Jean 

NOAA - N§X-ft>nal Marine Fisheries 
Service. Gitlf^Coast Research 
Center^ \ . ^ ' ' 

47Qd Ayenqe U: " ... 

Galveston, *tX -77550' 

Telephone: 713-763-1211 x 50,2- 



LECa^ARp, Elizabeth ' - 

NOAA National Mar^-ni^;Fisherie3 
75 Virginia Beach 'Drive . ^ 

, Miami,. FL 33149 . ' 

.'Telephone: 305-361-5761- ; : 



LITTLEJOHN, Bet tie L. 
NOAA 

6001 EJtecutive Building 
Washington Science Center 
.Building 1 ^ . 

Rockville, MD- ,20027 
-'lephone: aoi-496-8021 v 



MAIER, Joan ' , ' 
•^OAA ' ^ * 
• 325 South Broadwidy • ^ ' . 

• Boulder, CO - 80302 # 
.-Telephone: - '303r499-10aa x"- 3784^ 

^ >fURD'QCK, Lindsay R» ' * . 

NOAA R51. : ^ ' . ^ ' ".^ 
•325 SQ'uth Broadway 
^ Boulder/ CO ' ^0302 
^ Telephone: 303-499^1000 ^ ^321 



NORTHROE, Eyerett H. * , * 
Mei^chafit Marine Aoademy 
* ' King iPoint, NY 11024 • 
} .Telephone; -516-482-8200 . . 

^ OPELLO, OliW^'j. : ' '-^ ; . 
'mAk ; . . • 

325 South Broadway ' ^ 
Hbulder, CO, ' 80302 
^ Telephone: 303-4,99--1000 x 3271 



ROSE'., Miipon M.. 

Nati9nal Marine Fisheries Service 
International Activities' ^t-af f 
Washington, T.C. 20035 . ' ' 
Telephone: ^252-655-4000- 



SCOTT, Don L. • . 
Atmospheric Sciences^ Library 
NOAA': ^ . ^ ^ . < 
806D, 13th 'street: / • \^ 
Silver Spriiigy MD 20910 • • 
Telepfiori^:< ,3.01-^^27-7700,' 



«. SMITH, Andrew 
U'OAA 

32'5 South Broa.dway 
Boulder, CO 80302. , . 
•Telephone:. 303-499-1000' x 3271 

, SOFqHAlC- Peter - ' • ; 
•. U.S.' Ratent Offite 
.J. j202'l'.. J ef f ersott 'Davl s Highway 
. AriingXonV- VA 22202- 
' .TeWphone: ^202-55%2281 

■. STILES , SeJ-en J'. . , ' . ' 

NOM " .3;- • • > . , . 

325 Sguth Brpadway " • 
,:;Bouldef, CO 80302 

Telephone: 303-499-1000. x 3784 

r . . ♦ • ^ * 

* ' ' / I * • * * 

SUf^O., Candida Rosa,. 
UlsJ Patent 6ffice \ ♦ 
2021 Jefferson Davi^,,Hlght7ay , 
. Arlingtop^ VA 22202 
Telephone: ^ 202-557-2962 ' ^ 

. SwtMi^^Frarices F* • , / 
\ NdAA . „ ; . 

3300* Whitehaven' Stireet NW>. 
, Washington^* D.C, *20235 /. 

Telephone: 70^-34l3-68>l 



WALLICK, Genevieve E. * 
NOAA - R51 

"325 South Broadway . 
• Boulder; CQ 80302 " • 

Telephone; ' 303-499-1000 x 3271 

WARNER, Elizabeth R. 
National Bureau of Standards 
Washingtoh, D.O. 20234 • 
Telephojjej; 301-921-3451 

WEBBER, John P. 
•NOAA ^ \ 
3300 l^itehaven' Street, NW. 
Washington, D,C* 20235 </ 
^Telephone: 202-343-6821 • 

WERGIW,* Helena, S. 
NOAA . , ' ' 

325 ^Sputil .Broadway 
Moulder/ CO ' 80302, ' 
Telephone: 303-499-1000 r ■ 

WOOD, Janet ; \ , * ^ ^ 

^NfutioQ^l tenter for Atmospheric 
Research' ' * - , 

Po§t Office 'Bo2f 1470^ ' . 
, Boulder, CO £0362 ' 

Telephone:. 303-499-1000 



TAYLOR-, Joafn R. 

Department of Commert^ ' . 
.fost Office Box ^4218/ 
•■^ PanauJa CXty, 'FLrv?24dl^^ 
-\ relei)ho«e:* 9*0^2^3^54; t . 

; TOWNS," '^vonn^.y. • , \ 
Gcfoj^hysical.Fl'y^.d ^joamip?^ 

Laboyaftoty'^/'^^ * V 
. Post- OfKcj^xBox 3qf8' . 
^ * ' Porxe*^ tal Cam^s ; • ' 

;'PrJL-nciteton'> -NJ 08540 1 \ * ^ • 

r*Ter^phane^ ..^09r^§2^655G?.X • ."'.."^^ J ' 



- ZEGERS', 'Cheryl J. , 

■ 32*5 South Broadway 
. 'Boulder, CO.* ,^^02 i ^ _ 
V .Telephone": 303-!ft99-l'0OQ yi 3784 
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• AYDELOTTE, Catherine F. 
Naval Air Development Center 
Code 813 

Warminster, PA 18974 



BERNSTEIN, Anne 
Department of ^ The Army 
torps* ,of Engineers 
. Post Office Box 1715 
Baltimore, i>ID 21215 
Telephone: 301-962-2020 

BIDWELL, Louise 
• Naval Air Station, North Island 
' San Diego, CA ^2735 . ' 

' Telephone: 714-437-7041 

BLAKE, Martha 

Army Cons true talon Engin'eerlng. 

Research LabCr^tory 
Post' Office Box 4005 
Champaign, IL 61820 
Telephone: 21*7-352-6511 



ChAPMAi^, 'Susie''M». 
Special Services Main' Library 
Devj^lopment and* Education % 
^ Command Base ^ 
Special Service" 
Quantico, -VA /.2213'4 
Telephone: 703-^40-2414 



CLARK, R6bert' L. * ^ ^ 
Army - Grande t'aff library 
BuiJ/ing 2109 /'^ : . . ' ; 
Fort Lewis, WA * 9»^33^ " • 
Te leph0|i^^-^^<2ii6-S$ $-'4 108. 



CRAIG, Myra J. 
Corps of Engineers 
Tulsa District. 
Post Office Box 61 
Tulsa, OK 74102 
Telephone: 918-581-7295 • 

CURTSINGER, Eula B. 

Fort Hood Language Training. 

Facility 
Building 4404 - Library 
Fort Hood, TX 76544 
Telephone: 8l7-685-213i • 



ELLSWORTH, Elman K. 
^Dugway Proving Ground Technical 

Librar^^" ' * ^ r 
Building 5330. * ' ^ 
DOgway, ;U1^v 84022 
Telephone: 801-5.22--3565, 

ELMORE, partK 
, Special Services Libraries, , 

A'rmy - Library {W 
Fort Sill 

Lawton, OK 73501 , ' 

'Telephone:- 405-345-6113 . 

TOGLER, Betty^ H» ^7 . ; 
U.S. Air Force Academy* 
Acad'emy Library * . 
USXf Aca(femy, CO 80840 
'Telephone: 303-472-r*4654 ^ 



, ^ V fox; 'Betsby I,. . ? " 

'/ t:-: V- ^Dj^fen^e Njacleat -Agency^ ' 
• . .%'^hijig ton'i 'D . C ; 20305? ^ ■ - • ' • 

Tei^p]ibi^eViJ.202-32^ 'v'^. .,r ^.. 

COOPER^-Paul F/-.^ \ "'^^'^ ^ ^ " A,^ K 

Defense «ocuindn,tation Center , ;>/ "F^LA^A'LE;, JohpV\ . v.T>/>/ '^^ 

Building 5 -^jCameron Station - 'y ':" t '^krssc;^ 

Aiex, VA "22314 ' ^ ^ ^ ' SttnEp Divi-sion ^r^ 3uiX4inW'*5'^V '•vl^V^*' 

Telephone: 202-274-6iB33 ^ ?> ' \S bbv^X^' J^J-' :p78di*.v'\^^ 

' v i . 'telephony : ^2(>l^hS^5i'f3' '> , : ' 



ERIC 




FREDklCKSO;?, Joan M.- - 
UlS. Arfey - Fort Lee 
Special Services Library 
Bui-lding -^023 \ 
Fort Lee, VA 
Telephone: 703-734-1011 
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PIERING, ' Edward W. 
.D.S. Array Aviation School Library 
Post Office Prawer 0 
• Fort Ruckfr, AL 36350 ^ • • 
Telepnone : ' 205*- 253-5014 ' 

'* GRt&'lL^U-GH,/ James /- ^ . . * ' * 
QJorp's'of ^Engineet?'s . ' \ ^ 
Past 'Of |4,ce^ Box, 17206 ' . ' 
T^oT^-iWprth^.TX 7.6109 *• " 
. feiepT:^ne: '^17-:3^4-2138 - ^ ^ 



. VHACKIii'G, .Mar^ S. / ;• 
'Bureau *bf 'I/idian Affairs 
' Post Office^ Bo;f 66- ^' 
^•.,Brighai'Ci'ty^ UT ' 84302 

•' Telephone:. '86L-T23-85.9r ' 

ifllGERTY,. Evelyn; 
Cbrps* of Engjfie^rs . . • 
'.<?osr jDfrice' Box 1070 ' - 
; 1?asfrville,' O7^i02- 
a:6"lepKona^ -''IS 15-749-5643.' 



-HARDIi^', ^^Jafgarer F.* , / 
' Dep^r.tme'ftt 'ot The Arciiy, ^ 

'Libi>ary^ Service- Center 
: Building ^5^37 Fpr^^ Sill 

^Lawtdn, 'CrtC 73601- ' 
' .Teie^Tipnfe: ^ip5-351-51i2' 

.-•JlA'RGRiWJj;' Jeanne tte " • 
'Corps ^f^ Engineers. /, - 
•>Pasri)ffice Box 2711 / 
^'}jo% Angles,.' CA- 96053'/^ 
Te:t^^ne: / 213-688-5313 



HART,, William W. , {. 
Albuquerqi^e Corps of Engineers ^ • 
. ;Post Office Box lp80 , . ' ' \ . 

A'lijuquerque, M" 87103 ' ; ' 

' Telephone.: 505-766-2624 ^ V!' T . 

' Hi\kMA]>% 'Pauline C* v .V . 

U.^.' Aciny - vFort' Carson- * • . 
.Main Post biDr^ry-r" Building 1230- 
Fort^'Carsan-, -,C6 80913 ^ J / 
' . Telephone; 3^3-5 79-:235la ^ ; - 

•-1iAWTH0RIsE*^|judy ' 
^ •Rock Island ^irsenal ; • .\' . 
r Conimandfer, {lock, Isi^^d -AraenaJt \ ' • 
ATTN: ,SARRI-L^L, Technical ^ ,[ 
Librar^r / \ • ^ - - . ' /• , . 
"Rock Island,' J:V '51201 ..VJ/ 
TelepboneJ * 8j5->g3742i38- 

' JiEADLEYV Ava;.D.* -'^ . ' : ' 

jlLS. Arm/ Combaj: peveiopin^rrt:$'^' 
.£xp6r|.mentaatibfi Commaad , 
_Te"cbRical'.I.i^)raryV Bq^' 22 ' / 
. ^Fcrrt Ord,'CA '^3^41'' ; ■ ^ • 
Tel^phone-:^ 4p8-242-37''57 x'2971 

""rifJiRBBRT,' R.- Vi^jLan-; /' 
The Judg^'AdvxJcate G^lieral's -' 
School Library / ' ' •/ - ' * 
; gharlottesv^i;^, Va\ 22901 ' ' -^ 
/Telephone;' '8D4-Z93-9&24 ' • * • 

•HOLLOWELL; Virginia H. ' ^ ' . 

• ^Special Slices -8th' U.S^ Army' 

/apO 96301 . ' ' ' 

'San^ FMqcisco, CA^ ^6r30l 

• INGERSOLL ,; Joan 1. f-- - ^ . 

• N^val Undeir'sea Center ^ ^ 

Sarf Diego,. CA 92X32.'' ' . \ 
Telephone: * 714-225-6l171 
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IVEY, Barbara 
USAF Academy Library 
Academy Library (DFSLBA) 
USAF Academy, CO ■ 80915 
Telephone: 303-472^^4654 



JOHNSON, Mary -Taylor 
St» Paul District ^^^xC^ps 

bf^Engineers 
mo U»S, Pp^ Office and 

Custom House 
St. Paul, MN 5510; 
Telephone : 612-725-7082 



KENNEDY, Theodore C** 

USAF Base Library 

Webb AFB, TX 79720 ' 

Telephone: 7/3-267-2511 ' " • 

KIMBERLIN, Hobert f/; '1 
U.S. Armv ■ , ' • 
TechnicaF^Library :^ 
Whitq£ands Missile Range 
White Sands^ NM 88002 /. 
Telephone: 505-678-1317 ' 

KING, Homer L. <r ^ ' 

Corps of Engineers. 
700 Federal Of f ice' Building 
"601 East 12th Street - Room- 748 
Kansas Ci^y,- MO 64106 
Telephone: 816-374-3271 



LEVIN,' Martin 

U.S. Ar:my Frankford Arsenal 
SARFX - K2000 ' , 
Philadelphia, PA 19137 
Telephony : 215-831-6011^ 

J,y|)N, Euni^^JM."* 
^'dl^^ Llb^y - Malcolm Grow 
f0spl^5^^ Andrews AFB 
\x:6^^.Z. 20331 




. MAC \IEAN , D . Lmi^08 f:'. / > 
'^eci-al S^r^p^s labtary'-, 
U.S. "jirmy^ Spt.' Det^ . * ' " ' 
Seifr£dge ANG.Base, MI ^4:Sp45' 
Telephoji^; 313-465-1241^^ 623a 

MADDQXi,: Benni<2^- T^. 
Depattinept oT't^e Army 
Coastal Engineering Research 

Center , / ^ 

Kingman Buildi^ng . ' ' ' . 

Fort ,Belvoir,. VA 22060 
Telephone:. 703-325-7375 

.-McANALLEN, Harry ' ..... . ^ _ ^ > 

'Air Force r 'IXWB • ' ' . 
Tucson, AZ 85707 ' 
^ Xelephone: 602-835-2027 . 

McCLAtTGHHY; 'Helen G. ' '\ 
U.S. Air Force- " : 
Base Library, FL3059 
Lowry AFB, CO. 8^230 
Telephone: 303-394-3093 • 

MC KENM, Mildrea S. . 
Naval Electronic. Systems 

Compand,* SW D-ivision 
429/" Pacific Highway 
I^ost: Office JBox 80337 
CA 92138 
714-225-4474 

.-<5IELB0, Hulda' . • 
Department of Army - 
Corps of Engineers 
Ppst Office Box 7002 ' ^ 
Anchorage, AK 99501 J 
Telephone: ' 907-*^3-4lll 

MEYER, Nancy L. 
Corps of Engineers 
650 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 958Jl4, 
Telephone: 916-44^43404 
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€sAB- Acadenjy..l.lbraryi • 
i^AF-.Ac'ademy, CO 8C^15 
.Telephone: i03-472-4'654 

^"l^HY./Mary A. 

A'l'l. F<5rce Aroament Laboratory - 
StOSl. - Technical 'Library 
.Egllnl AF5,'Fl 32542' ' - 
'i<^'lephone; 904-882- 3'21'2 * 

MVtKS, Evelyn ' 
Acade^iy Library 
•CSAF Academy, CO 80915 
Telephone: 303-472-4654 

'0'''BRIEN, Julie }i\ [' 

Air Force - Base Library 

Moody 'AFB, GA 30601 W 



PATE, Car6lyn J. 
Recreation Services 
Department of Army 
i-ibrary Service Center 
Buildifig, 5637 ^ Austin Rc^ad 
Port Sill,- OK 73501, ' 
Telephone : 405-351^6113 

PlRRY, Patricia J. 
CoVps of Engineers 
1519 Alaskan ,Way S. 
Seattle, WA 98134 
Telephone:' 206-442-5089 

PIERCL, Edith 
USAF - FL 4855 
Cannon' AFB, m . 88101 
Telephone: 50S-784-3311 ^- 2786 

POWELL, Vrrlamae 
US Army - Corps of Engineers 
100 McAllister Street 
San Francisco, CA 194102 
Telephone: 415-556-5.188 

I 4 5 i) 
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PRITCHER,. Erma'ht^ /* - 
' "-...Corps r^f Engineers' /] ' , . 

'Box 818 City-t:ounty. Airport". • ' 
•/ ; Walla Walla, ^A- i9S362 - . . 
XelepAone: 509-5;29-145$ 

^ ' \ . ' • ' 

lOlODES^ Yvonne 

t'.S* Array Hedical Research and 
• Nutrftion^ Laboratory 
fitzsijEnon? Army Medical Center 
Denver,. CO 80240 
Telephone: 303-366-5311 x' 25230 

RIDDiLL, Olive B. , . 
HAUC ' Warminster 
Naval Air Development Center 
Code 813 ^ ' / 
Warininster, PA .18974 
Telepli6nfe:, 215-672-9000 x 2918 

RUCKEJi, Newton W. 
Walter tleed Army Medical Center 
Washington, 'D.C. 20012 
Telephone: 202-576-3614 * 

RUPPERT, I>elbert 0. 
U.S. Army C9rps of Engineers^ 
Post Office Box 103.- Downtown 

Station 
Omaha, 'ilE 68101 
Telephone : 402-221-3230 

SALES, 6'Delle 
Corps of Engineers 
Chicago 'District 
219 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, XL 60604 
Telephone: 312-353-6430 

SAUER, Eloise A. , 
U.S. Army CE,' Sopac Division 
630 Sansom^ Street 
San Francisco, CA 9'4111 
Telephone: 415-556-5320 
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.SHAFfER^.I^lary L, 
The* Army Library, Pentagon 
Room IA5I8, Pentagon • 
Washington, D.C. 20310 
Telephone: ^202-695-5346 

SHARP, Vickie 
.Corps of Engineers 
Tost Office Box^ioi 
.Powrftown Station 
Omaha, JiE 68101 
Telephone;- 402-221-3230 



' SUTTON, O^tie 'K, ' ;.v 
. USAF Academy "Library ' 

USAF Academy, .CO 80915*. 
' Telephbnei 303-472-4654 

SZCZEPANSKI,^ John^ 
Soarrd of Engineers fox 

Rivers and'.^rbora f 
Kingman Building < 
Fort B^elvoir, VA\ 22060 V 
Telephone: 703-^^5-7373 



;ineerfe,. 



SHARPE, Sue 

Corps of 1 Engineer^,, Louisyiile 
District. - 

Eost^Of'fice Box '59 ' 
' Louisville, KY 402'6l 
'^elephp^e: 502-582- 56?8 • \ 

SMTH, Maxine C. 
Department o-f*jAnny . . 
Corps of Engineers- \ » . ' 
, 1114 Commerce Stteet ■ ' . • 
Dallas, TX ' 75202. . 
Telephone: ^14-749-'265I ^ * ' 

SMITH, Mildr,ed W. . _ ' ^ 
Operational Test and: 

Evaluation Force " - ' ^ 

Norfolk, /VA / >3511 . ; 
Telephone: 804t444-5619 

SMITHER, Dorothy T . * ^ :] 
Naval' Command* Sy&tetos Support/ 

Activity' 
Technical Library,; Bld|. i96 
Washington,' D.C. 20374 
Telephone; 202-433-4363 ■ . 



SPIVEY, Marie 
U.S. Waterways E^^periraent 

Station 
Post Office Box 631- — ^ 
Vicksburg, MS 39180 
Telephone : 60i-6^6-4;ll 



THOMSON, Catherine ^ 
U*S^' Army Engineers 
Waterways* Experiment' Station 
Post Office Box 631 * 
tick^b.urg, ,MS '39180^ . 
i;elephpne: - 601-636-311-^ * - 

TOWKSEND, Ruth k.- . _ 

'U^^s^.^^ • > ; 

Special Services Divisiori'-'.. ' 
Lil^rary Brano^" ' ' ^ ' \.' 
fork -Uoo^, 'TX'/- 7.6544 ' 
Telephone;- ' «17-68i-6215". . ' : 



/VJEHDORF-ER, Alreeta ;• ■■ 
USAF Ac count iSig Cen'^er . / 
'J :386o York'street^ . ' " 
'^'i)enver", 'CO' 80205' ^ 



TeJ,ephone; 
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;«E$T, Mild?:ea/R. 
Corps of ■ Engdne^rsi 
Post Office 30x^1229 
Galveston, • TX' 77530 ^' 
Telephone ^ 713-76'3-1211. 



WHIPPLE, Marcia 
'^Fitzsiracms Array Mefc^cal Center 
Post Library • ^ ^ '"^ 
Denver,,, do- 80240^ 
• Telephone :^ 303-36$,^3:^i;t 



'WILLIAMS', Mar^ E. \ " 

Navy General* Counsel 
* OGC Li]>rary ' 

Ropzii ^50" " ■ . 

V^ashington, DX. 20360 / 

-Telephonei 202-692-7378 • 
\ • . V 

•ffikoER, Anna K. • 
/Defensfe Logistic Services 
' ../-Cejiter 

'Attention; DLSC-AMAL . 
'Rattle Creek, MI, 49016 
'-Telephone; 616-962-6511 x 6787 

V ^ \' 
"worth," Rosa, E. . 

Kirtland Air ^orce Base 

Base Library* . * 

Kirtland AFB,' NM- 87117 

Telephone; 505-247-17V], x 2466 



ZENICH^^Marg^'ett B. 
Office Chidf of Engitieers 
HQDA (DAEN-ASI) ' ' 
Washington, 20314 / 

.Telephone: 202-693-^123 



• ' Envir<3ngiental Protection Agency . 

Friedman', Morton-' / ' ^ JONES^Ou^niti 

U.S. ^Vi-rbnment^^ Protection , , .-finvironmental .Protection .Agency 

"^ Agericy ' ' ' ' * " ' ' Meteorology Laboratory " i 
^National Envirbfiinental ' % ' ' Research Triaaglfe Parkj-^NC 2771^ 

Research-.Cent'^f Telephone: 919-549-4536. 

eincinn^,^ OH 45268 , ^- '1 

'-Telephone: '^313-684-^8481 >'-^'' / ' ' ^ " \ ' . - 

^ ' ' - LATTIM^R,^, John M. - 

FULLER; *J. Lorene Environmejital Protection 'Agency , 
' aivironmejital. Protection Agency / 1860 Lincoln Street , 

pQ?s.t* Off iqe Bpx^ 1198 ' ./ ' . Sjnite 900 

.Ada;. OK- .74820 ' { . ^ . V Denver, CO 80203 • ' . 

-.Telephone:" '4,05-^53-2011 " Telephone: '303-837-^2560 ^ 



Environmental Protection Agency 



V. 



PEARSaN, Florence £• , ' 
' Enyironinental Protection Agency, 
»}lational Field Iaves:tigatioru§ 

Denver Federal Center ; . ' 

Denver, "CO- 80225 ' * . • 

Telephone: . 303-234\2!B2;; 



• SE3A> Dr. Douglas B. . ; " 

tnvixonln'eQtai '?r^teGti4>n Agency 
' OBav;$r. F'e^iexal Center ^ J , 
./Buiidixig' 53 ' ' - \ . 
' Denver^ .CO i&0225.- • 

Telepbda^t " 3.03-234-4584' % . ^" ' : 



* ^ElnVironiaeat^l i^og^cr ion Agency. 
• • 1 /North Vaqker Drive ' ■ . . ; 
' ' Chicag-p,' XL .;6D&06. ' '^ - ^ ' 



. Arv^llV '^V/: ; ; ' 
. EnVl^^rlmerital, Protection Agency 

Region' x'V-;;}; , / ' - ' '^' 

" 'l20Q .Si-xth Avetuie; / ' - '/^ "^ 

SeittJe; WA ;98;Ldi ' , 

Telephotle f" 2&6r44 2-^12.89? ; : - 

WOODHOIjIsE^" Ann ' ' v!,i^ ' 'v ' 
Environm^'ntai-iPro'teb't^ort AgehtyV/^';- 
Denver Federal ^'enie^"..-' - ^ 

Building 53 ' v . * ■\ ' .\ [' "^^ ' ^ 

Denver, CO "80224i-v " 



^Telephone: 303-234-48^4;:.^. - ' • ' ' ' / :' '^^ ' 

i , C^neral Serviced Administration . , . 

. ' ' ^ ^ ' ~' ^ ' ' ': * 

'CODISPOTI, Leocadia S. ' ' ^ - HEINRICH, Sandra 

General Services Administration Eisenhorwer Lil/rary 

M.S. 132 Arcade Plaza Building' . Abileiie, KS 67410 . 

1321 Second Avenue . ^ , Telepfione:' 913^263-4751 

' Seattle, WA 98101 

Telephone:' 2D6-442-5554 

. ' ■' ^'"''^ 

O * 4Qn 
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Government Printing Office 



BARB£E, Norraan N, 
Gavermuent Printing C£fic^, 
Post Office Box' 1533' ' 
Washington; D.C. '20013. 
Telephone: 202-541-2015 



PICHLER, Alene 
Government Printing Office 
Post Office-Box 713 
Pueblo, CO 81002 
Telephone: 303-544-2301 



Housing and Urban Development, Department of 



BiL> Draha M, 

' Department, of Housing ai^d 
Urban Diavelopment 
26 FeVieral Plaza 
iNew York,, m 10007 / 

. Telephone: 212-264-8y75 

; BIRS, Marie J. I c 

Department o£' Housing and 

Urban Development , 
921 ^iorth Division Avenue 
Grand Rapi(i^v MI 49503 * 
f Telephone: \616-456-2228 



BURCHARD, Hli\zabeth ,C 
Department of Housing and 

^ Urban DeveloJ?meht 

One Embarcadero Center 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
Telephone: ^ 415-^56-0377 

V i \ ' " 

CIANI,' Charles A. \ 
iepartnvent of Housi^ng and 

Urban Development^- Legal 
26 Federal Plaza \ 
New York, NY 10007 \ 
Telephone: 212-264-8002 

COOK, Patricia A. \ 
Department of Housing and 

Urban Development 
•Peachtree — Seventh B^yilding 
Atlanta, GA 30323 > 
Telephone: 404-526-5339' 



COTT, Betty 

Department of Housing and 

Urban Development 
Grant Building 
560 Main Street • / 
Buffalo, NY 14202 
Telephone: 716-r842-2121 

•4 

DIXON, Esther D. 
Department of Housing and 

Urban Development . 
660.»Woodward ^ 
12th Floor Library 
Detroit, MI 48226 
Telephone: 313-226^4897 



FERREN,^ Helen 

Department of Housing and 

Urban Development 
J.F.* Kennedy Federal Building -1^ 
Bosfbn, MA 02203 
Telephone: 617-223-4674 



LEA, Blanche N. 
Department of Housing and 

.Urban Development 
1100 Commerce ' 
"Da lias, TX ^75202 
Telephone: '214-749->435 
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Housing and Urban Development, Department of 



LEGGETT, Patrick 
Department of Housing and 

Urban Development 
1961 Stout 
Denver, CO 80202 
Telephone: '303-^837-3431 



MACK, Hellanfe E. 
Department of Housing and 

Urban Development 
2500 Wilshire Blvd. 
Lds Angeles, CA 90005 
Telfephone : 213-688-589 8 

-MACKE, Helen M. 
Department of Housing and 

Urban Development 
9009 Federal Of^ic^' Building 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
Telephone: 5J.37684-3451 

McBEE, Harriet S. 

Department of Housing and 
• . Urban Development t 

60 East Main Street / 
.Columbus, OH 43215 

Telephone: 614-.469r7319^ 

McNARY, Juanita 
Department of Housing and 

Urban Development , 
300 South Wicker, Room 2250 
Chicago, XL 60606 ^ 
Telephone: 312-353-1789 . 



NASH, Jefferson D^ 
Department of Housing and 
Urban Development " 
18251 University Avenue 
St.' Paul, MN 5510¥ 
Telephony:; 612-725^4803 



NORTH, Anna Marie 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

San Francisco Regional Office 
^ 450 Gh. Avenue 
' San Francisco, CA 94102 

Telephone: 415-556-0931 

4^ • 

REILLY, William A. 
Buffaio Area Office 
Department of HoHSing and 

Urban Development 
560 Main Street 
Buffalo, NY 14202 
Telephone: 716-842-2120 



SALZMAN, Gerald 
Department of Housing and ^ 

U^rban Development 
Area Council 
Gateway Building 1 
'Newark, NJ 07102 i • , 

Telephone: 201-622-1030 ' 
.\ 

TILTON, Dor^en (Buck) 
Department of Housing and/ 

Urban Development Library 
7th ind D SW. - Room 8141' 
Washington, D.C. 20410 
Telephone: 202-655-4000 

UNSOELD, Girta^. „ - 
Department oT Housing and 

,Urban Djevelopment 
1M North Foqrth Street 
Milwaukee, yi 532.63' ; * 
Telephone: "414-224-3002 * ' 
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. * •* ' "Housing and Urban Developmeaty Departmenc of 

WttALEY, Alice L. • ' ' • ' * 

Department' of Housing and s ^ 

Urban 'Development: . ' ■ ' ^ '\ « ' 

4720 Kingsway Driv^ ' ' ' _ - ' ' 

Indianapolis, IN 46205 , ' - \. \ * 

J^l^phon^: ^'317'-$3'3-764D/ * ;^ . , v. • 



'Healttu Ed ucation and Welfare; D^fifrrbnent a£, 'V-/ 

CORNVHLL, '.Mary P. - . 
U.S. Public Health Service 

Hospital ' ' ' 

3100 Wytnan'Park'Drlv^ - . 

Baltimore, m IVIU: '\ ' ./' ' 

Telephone: ' ^0i-338--Ua0 .x ^5 . 



COULTEIi, Patricia D. ' ^ 
National - Ins ti tu/t;e' of . Educatibri^ 
Code 600 r' H - 929 
Washington,, D^C, .^:0tJ03 
Telephone:' 262-^254-3019 



CRANING, Deborah J. 
Division .of Computer-^R^searcli' - 
' andJ^^JiS^^nplogy// * . * ' « 
Building 12A, Room 3018 
Bethesda, MD 20.014 . 
Telephone; 301-496-2^61 */ 



LANDIS, ^Marjorie W. 

HEW, Public Health. Service 

3rd Floor-^ Federal Office 

Build'ing 
Denver, CO 80202 
Telephone: 303-837-2701- 

^ >i \ , - 

MISSAR, Charles D.. 
'National Institute of 'Education 
1717 H Street, NW.' 
Wasl^ingtbn, D.C.. 2020? 
Telephone: 202-254-3297 
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l' \ ^ ' Iat?^rior> Department op 



/PiS;»:.,i8u:r'eali. pf." Mine's " * ^ '« 
• 2Dst '.Office. Boit; 70 / 

AibdtQ^y'Pk'_ "97321 • ' • 



.SjyRjfeiiS*, Eileen, K. s ;^ ' 
if.'S* Bureau piE Spjdrt'-Tisiieries ' 

.'F^rf^'.r;kl -BuildiTfg -Fbrt Sneliing 
'/Twin "CiU-esV MN ' 55ni- ^ • 
^Tel^phcme:\ 6I'2-725-3576 ' * , 

O.S. Gejolog^i^l Survey ' 
^Bulld:ing 25,. Denver Federal 
Center ' ; ^ 

Denver, CO* 80225 
Telephone; 303-234-4133 

BUXTOiN, Helen P. 
Geological' Survey 
' Libraty 

Denver Federal Center 
Denver, ^q. 80225 ' • 
TelepJhone:' . 303-234-4004 



CAMERON, ■^Judith , 
U.S. Bureau, of M;Ln^'' ' • , ' 
,1605 Evans Avenue - 
Reno, NV* 89502 ' . : 

Telephone: "^'702- 784^5 3^91 /: 

CARkOLL/ Frank A. - , " .'-^ 
*Fort Wingate High School 
.bureau of Indiart -Affairs # ^ 

Fort WingaEe,' IjIM 87316 
Telephone:-' 505-488r^5401 



CARUSO, Fern , ' - , 

.U,S.' Bureau of Mines 
No. 1430 Washington Street 
Spokane,' WA . 99201 
Telephone;. 509-456-3768 ^ / ^ 

CRANE, Laura 

Department of the Interior 
-Fish Pestici<Je Research 
" Laboratory^ ^ 
Route 1 

Columbia, Mo" 65201 ' / 

Telephone:, 314-44^-2271 x 3101 



DALECHEK, Marjorie- E. 
U.S. Geological Survey • ^ 
Library, DFC, Building ^5 
Denver, CO 80225 ^ 
"Telephone: 303-234-4004 ^ 

V 

DAWSON, Emma H. ' i 
Department of the .Inferior 
18th knd C St;reati 
Washing ton^^JD^CT 2024P 
T^leRh^>«^^ 202-343-5807 



)EAN, Barbar'a ' 
^Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Teec Nos^, Pqs Boarding School 
Te'^c l^os fos, ht r86514^ 
Telephoned ^'^"'^ 



602-656-3252 



^D^SM-m, Edwin ' 
Bureau of Incy.an Affsairs 
?ox 1-42 ' 
Barrow, AK 99723 
Telephone : 907-2 79-1401 , 



Interior r Department of 



fiATON, Deborah 

U.S.rVish and. Wildlife Service 
• Federal Center Building 16 
Wildlife Research* €pter 
Denver, CO '30225 
Telephone: 303-23A-4&19 ' / 

ERB, Richard J.; . 
Bonjieville Power Administration 
1002 N.E. -flolladay; , * * 
Portland, ^01^ 97208 
Telephone:. 503--234-3361 x 4445i 



"FILIPPfNI, Sarah Ann '(Sally) 
Department of the Interior 
4015 Wilson Blvd. ' 
Arlington, VA 22203 

•Telephone:... 703-557r;1143 \ 



GARRETT, Lynda J. . ^, 
^U.S; Fish and Wildlife Service* 

Pa'tux&'nt 'Wildlife Research 

Center ' / 
•Laurel? MD 208X9 * • * 

Telephone:- .301-776-4880 

GAVIN," Nell ^ ' ' 

Geological Survey 
Jloofii 2274 - Building' 25 
Denyer Federal Center, ' 
DfenVef, CO .80225 ' ^ / 
Teli^hone: 303-234-4004 

GERARD, Beverly' R. . j 
Riverside Indian School 
Bureau df Indian Affairs 
Anadarko', OK 73005 
telephone: 405-247-6.673 ;x 262 
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HAMILTON, 'Sahdra..- ^ / 

U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries ^. 

and' Wildlife * -r - • 
Great takes Tisheries I^aboratory 
Post Office Box 6^6 
Ann Arbor, MI 48107 . ^ , ^ , 

Telephone; ' 313-663-3^0 

JIANDWERK, Paul S. , ' ^ 

bureau ,Sport' Fisheries and 

Wildlife . ■ ' 
Washjlngton, D.C. 20240 
Telephones 202-343-2079 ' ' 

' .4 
HAY|40ND, Phillip M. 
Natural Resources Libr'alry 
Office of Library Sefv^ices 
, Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. . 2024p 
Telephone: 202-343-2267 . V 

HEINZ, Katherine-M. > \ 

Laguna Elementary^ Indian gchool \ 

Post Office Box 191 

Laguna, NM 87026 

Telephone: 505-242r'7950 ■ — 

lilLDEBRANb, Du£tne D. ' . * , 
Bureau of Indian Affairs ' ' 
Depart?nent of the- Interior 
Chemawa^ Indian School " ^ 
5495 Chugach Street, NE* 
Salem, OR *97303 
Telephone: 503-393-4511 ^ 27 ' 

HINGHLIFFE, Louise M. 
National Park Seijvice 
^Grand Canyon National Park 
Grand Canyon,. AZ 86023 ^ 
Telephone: ' 602-638-2411 

HUFFER, *Mary A. : • 
Department of the Interior ( 
IStli and C Streets; NW. 
Washington, D.C. / 2024V 
Telephone: 202-343-582> 



Interior, Department of 



IMLAY, Wi'lma G. ' ' ^ 
U;S,* Geological Survey « 
Buildin^g 25, Denver * Federal 

Center" * 
Denver, CO 80225 * 
Telephone: 303-234-4133 



/ 



LITTLE, Jr. , John R. 
Regional Solicitor 
Building 67, Denver Federal 

Center 
Denve^v-CO 80225 
Telephone : 303-234-3175 



JOHUSTOW, Jimraie B. 
U.S. Bureau' of Mines 
Post Office Box L " 
University, AL 35486 
Telephone: 205-345-8250 

JONAS,. Nellie G. 

Rolla Metallurgy Research 

Center . ' * 

Bureau of Mines 
Post Office Boxl^280 ^ 
Rolla, MO 65401 
Telephone: 314-364-4433 x 3 1 



keck; Ma r^ E. 
/ Department of the Interior 
Office of Library Ser^^ices 
Washington, D.C. 20240 
T^iephor^ : 202-343-226?^ 

s 

'KRIGER, Eva M. 
Buileau of Indian Affairs 
Box 3-8&00 \<^'*^ 
Jane4u., /AK, 99801 ' ' 




907-58^-7192 



' LARlSOh,> Buth A; ' ' v 
National Pdrk Service - 
72,00 West .Alameda ' 

. Debver, CO 80226 
felephonef . 303-23'4-4443' 



LONG, Irene 

Bureau of Reclamation - Library 
Building 67, -Room 450- 
Denver Federal Center 
Denver, CO 80225 
Telephone: 303-234-3019 ' 



MATTSON, Margaret Jean 
Bureau .of Mines 
Box 550 y 
Juneau, AK 99801 
Telef)hone: 907-364-2111 

McBIRNEY, Warren B. ' * 
Bureau bf.» Reclamation • . ' 
Post Of f ice Bo^ 25007, 
Denver^Federal Center 
Denver, CO 80225 
' Telephone: 303-234-3022 

McMINN,^ Jarte H. . 
-Bureau of Indian A^ffairs * 
Shiprock Agency m . * 
Sanostefe BDCy. School 
Sniprock,, NM' 87420 
Telephone: 505-723-2416 

MILLER, »Edith M, ' 
D^artnrent of the Interior 
Bureau of Mines 
4^500 Forbes' Avenue 
.fittsburgh, PA 15213 
Telephone: 412-621-4500 ' 
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In,cgraor»: DBp^rtment 'ot 



^..^c^Bureau I,'r\^an' Affairs ' ^ ' 
• V.,. L'ibr;ai:y, Fort, Sill Jn^^iab'.; '.^ 
School ' ' , ■/ \ \ ^ . , 

'le'leplione : ^ 40$'^248-6'3OO ' "^-v 

M0i\:v Pau> 'f. '\ \ 'J.. 

•Hur.€?au of Mines ' ^ 
.College l^ark Res'bar'Ch Center""', 
College Park, ^ID ^20740 
Telepiione: \. 301-344-4057 ■ ' ' 

.^lORRIS, "Leigh . . , * < o . 

Geological Survey," WRD ^ 

Coior^ido -District 
Denver redec-klv Center . , ^ ■ 
fe^uilding 53 \ ; ' • 

Denver, CO;*' -8.0225 . . ■ 

/leiephohe: . 30.3-234-381,5. 

mm ';, Isabelle '\ " , f • 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Box 347 . ' ^ \ 

Bethel, AK 99559 " '-^ • 
■ Telephone: • 907-54"3-2749 

flULTLR,' Lll-Piret . ' - 

Sport. Fisheries and Wildlife, 
Post Office -Box 1747- 
Jamestown, ND 58473 
Telephone : 701-252-4820 

c 

MULLONLY, Paul * 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Room 450, Building 67 
Denver Federal Centner 
Denver, CO 80225 
, Telephone: . 303-234-3019 



' Q'BRIKN, %len. F; ' 

S'olicitbr ' . ; 

Post-office W 1538' / , . .. 

giXIings, v.MT ;. 5^X03. ' ' 
'Telephone: 406-245-6711 '* 

PI];tS',' 'Mar^ofie a! * \ /'\ 
Depat'tfjnent ,of "the Inte^-jtor 
Qffcice of-Lib.rar'y Services 
. ; Washington , ' D ; C . " 20240./ ' 
TelephQnet 262^3'43-365i' 

PRESTOIw% Mar.ie R.-.' ' ■ 
Department of the^ Interior, 
19th and E- .Streets, NW, ' 
■ ,WashingtbnV''b.C. ,20040 , * 
Telephon^:'. 202-3'43-3^5 



RAII^ES, Sally ' . " 

■Solici tor-Interior ' ^ ' 
' Post affice Bo:^. 25007 

Denver Federal- Center 
' Denver, "CO 8Q225 . • ^ — 
. Tele^5honej ^ 303-234-3175^ 
; • ' * ! 

RECTOR-, Mdrjorie M. 

Bureau of Land .Management 
*'"Denvet* Federal Center- 

D-700, -Building 50 J 

Lakewood, CO, 80225 . 

Telephone; .303-234-^214 

^ REESE, Ray D. ' 
Bureau of Indian 'Affairs 
Pest Office Box 66 * 
Bijigham City, UT 8^302 . 
Telephone: 801-723-4338., 

i 
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' lxit^ior,..peTyartD:,ent 'of 



RHEAf-IS, Nola w . 

^ U.S. Geological Survey 
'Building 25, dSenver Federal ^ 
Center . • . ^ , * ' , . 
^ Denver, CO 80225 ' 

Telephony: 303-234-4133. 

ROENFeIlDT, Georgia 
Bureau of Land Manag'ement ' 
building 50, Denver Federal 
Center 

. Denver,' CO 80225 ^ ' 
Telephoiie; 303-234-2195 ' 

ROGERS, Wrianne>. 
ljureau oi Mines 
Laramie ^nergy Research 
Center 

Box 3395 University Station 
Cararaie, WY 82070^ 
Telephone:! 307n742-2115 x 22 



SCtlALGW, Gdrtrude 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Room 450, Library ' # 
Building 67,\ Denver Federal 

Center 
Denver, CO 80225 
Telephone: 303-234-3019 

SCHfcK>y^saike A. 
Bureau bf^Spo^t Fts^ieries 
and Wildlife 
' Fish Control Laboratory 

Box 862 I 1 c;;;^ 

La Crosse, '.Wt 154601'. 
^ Telephone: 603-7^2-4235 



SECOHDINL, Ar'lifes ^ , 
Bureau of '^ndian- Aft^airs 
Seneca, Indian Sdhoql 
Wyandotte, OK 714370 
Telephone: ''918-678-2201 



pepartm^t, of 'the. Inter irqV' 
^'WashlngtoftV^D^'CV-, -2(3^46/^ 

•Te^ephoner ^'202-34-3T2a9'5' • ' ' 
; ' • ' • ' . - ' • ' r'- 'r' 

sk^PARB, ' Samuel P." ' '.T-.v! 

l/.S-. Bureau' ;of ^Mijie^'.^ : " ' ' 
•.Building* 20^, Etenv^i: Fedefe'l' ' 

Center^ • / 
Denver, \Ca 80225 . ' - . / ^ 

JelephorVe: 303-2'34-^2-8J7, * " 



ShEPHERO, Siszatit 
' " Bureau of Re'cJFQfRati'on ' - 
•RDonr~4^0", Library v. ' / ^ ^ 
' Buii-dirjg 67., t)'enver Federal 
Center - \ r 
Denver, CO 5G225'"''- ' • ' 
Teleph'one: •303-234-3019''-'^ 



S^iULTZ; Irvil >; 
U.S. Qep,logical-'Sur\iey • * 
Building- 25, • DeYiver' Federa 
' Center , - 

Denver, /cO 80225/ 
Te.lephohe: ,303-234^-4133 



STLVLN^, 'Anita Jo 
Bureau/ of -Indian Af fairs'' 
Mf. Ec/gec^imbe^ AR '!^98S5- 



TALBOT, Janet B. 
Bureau of Reclamaticjn 
Room 45t), Library , " ^ »' 
Building 67, Denver; l^ederal 
' Cl*it,er ' * 

Penvdn, CO 8022;5 
Telephone: 303-234-3019 
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Interior, Department of 



''.WALKER/ Melvet^ ' 
Departm^t of the* Inxeribr 
Bqreau of Indian Affairs 
Box 187 • ' 

;Tuba City^ -AZ . 86*045^ % 
/ielephojie: - 602^283-^.237 ' 

WHITt^ Dorothy C.^ 
U.S. -G^blpgi'ca-l Survey 
BuiJding 25, Denver E^deral - 
' Center 
Denver, C0 ' 80225 
' .TeK^pnOne: 303-234-4133 

WOODBURY, Elizabeth D. ; ' 
Department of the Interior 
^ Office of Library Services , 
Washington, D.C. , 20240 - , 
Telephony: 202;343;:^r^ 

WRIGHT, Florence T; ^ ' 
Depaftment of the Interior*' 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
Route d 

KearneysirJrle, WV 25430 
Telephane: 304-2 29t8941 ^ 



JustJtce^ Department of 



TODD^, Robert L. . , ' 
Justice D^epartment 
U.S. Penitentiary . 
Ablalita, OA 30315 \ 
Telephone: 404-62'2<y&248 



/7 

• 0 



Librar,y.^of Congrfesg 



FINZL, John 
library -of Congress ' 
Washington,. D.C. 20540 
Telephone: 202-426-5543 



LILLI6, -Mark A'. 
The Library of Congress 
Copyright Office 
Washington^ D,X. - 20559 
Telephone: ^ 'z6l-551''Sin 



Transportation^ Department 



of^ 



CQPELAIi'D, jjorene 
Federal Aviation • CenCral 

Region ^ 
FAA Central Region Library 
ACE-66, Federal Building 
' 601 -Last 12th Street 
Kansas Cijry, MO 64106 
Telephone SIS-OTA-SASG 



GOl'LDEN, D. R. (Ted) ' 
Federal Aviation* Administration 
Civ^l Aeromedical Inst. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73125 
Telephane:; 405-686-4398 



LITTLE, Doris P. 
Department of Transportation' 
Post Office Box 20636 
Atlanta, GA .30320 
Tei^ghone:' 404-526-7276 

f 

WILLIAMS, Jim 

Federal Aviation Administration 
KAFEC 

Atlantic City, UJ 0a405 
Telephone: 609-641-8200 . 




Veterans Administration 



AKERS,. John . " ^ . - . . - 
Veterans Administration 
Veterans Hospital 
Ktioxville, lA 50138 
Telephone: 515-842^0424 0326 



BANKER, Sanford J. 
Veterans Administration 

Hospital, 
St. Cloud, 'M2i' 56301 
Telephone; 612-252-1670 
« * 

HLOSi:, ^Donna D. 
Veterans Administration 
Veterans Hospital 
Butler, PA 16001 
Telepihone : 412-287-4781 . 



COHEN, Dr. Irwin H, ^ 
Veterans Administration 

Hospital 
L955 Clfermont Street 
iver, GO 80220 
2Rhone: 303-399-^02/ x 439 



CONGER, Evelyn M. 
Veterans Administration Center 
Hot Springs, SD 57757 
Telephone:' 605-745-4101 x 226 

CONlviER, Carol N.* 

Veterans Administration Hospital" 
Chief, Library S&<^ice^ 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
Te.lephone: 307-672-3473 



DOVER, Ruth T. 
Veterans Hospital 
Memorial Station 
Muskogge, OK 74401 
Telephone : 918-683-3261 

DWORAK, Imbgene 

Fitzaimons Army Me'dical Center 
Med^Lcal Technical Library ^ ' 
Denver, CO 80240 
TeJ-e^hone: 303-366-5311 x 2^4118 
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' • ' - Veterans Administration 

GILBERT, Ruch E. ' ZQIWALT, George M. ' 
Veterans Hospital ' VeteransA4minist ration Hospital 

r 1055 Clermont 30th and Euclid 

Denver, CO 80220* • , Des Moines, ,IA - 50310 

Telephone: 363-399-8020 x 351 Telephone:. 515-255-2173 x 259^ 

HASSELL, Ma/tha A. , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Veterans Administration ' - ' . 

Fort Harrison, !'fr 59601 ' 

Telephone: 406-442-6410 . , ' » 

. JEMISO:;, Karen 
Veterans Administration 

3801 Miranda Avenue 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 - 

Telephone: 415-493-5000 . , ^ 



PRICE, William P. 
Veterans Administration 
Hospital 
555 Willard Avenue 
Newington, CT 06111 
Telephone: 203-666-4631 



A 



RENNER, Iris A. 
Veterans Administration 
Medical ^Library (123) 
Albany, NY 1-2208 
Telephone: - 518-462-3311 

SCHULTZ, Barbara F. 

Veterans Administration Hospital 

1055 Clermont * 

Denver, CO 80220 

Telephone: 303-399-8020 311 

\ 
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Other 



AGNEW, Bonnie A. 
DCASO, Denver • 
Post Office Box 1457 
Englewood, ^!:o' 80110 
Telephone: X03-837-r85O4 



5EET0N, Tr<idy r\ 
Jernco, Inc. 

>55 South Trento^ Way 
Building 2 

Eiiglewood, CO 801 Ip 
TeU.ephone: 3O3--770-\6811 

brow:;, Laure H. 
.\attLonal Capital Plani\ing o 

Commission ^ 
The I Library - Room 1018 
1323 G Street NW. c 
Washington, p.C. '20576 
Teiebhone : 202-382-1161 



GODFR'J^Y, Lois £. 
University of California- 
Los Alamo^S Scientific' 

Laboratory* 
Post'off ice Box 1663 
Los Alamos, l^i &7544 ' 
Telephone: 505-667-4448 



.JAKOBEIT, Claudia, 
Federal iilectric torpo^ration 
Post Office Box 1886 ^ 
Vandenberg AFB, CA 93437 ' 
Telephone: 8C5-g^6-56;31 



LA LONDE, Beth 
Denver Public 'Library 
2100 West Mississippi ^ 
^ Denver, (50 80223 
Telephone: 303-935-0721 



CAI4PBELL, Frances D. 
Suprem^ Court Library 
220 State Capitol Building \ 
Denve\-, CO ^^-^^-^ ^ 



Telepl^oner 



80203 
303-89Z-2064 



DAVIS, John S. 
National Center for 

Atmospheric Research 
Table Mesa Drive 
-Boulder,* CO ' 80303 
Telephone : 303-494-515 1 

'i - * 

ELLIS, Dffrls 
Colorado/ State Library 
1362 Lincoln * 
Denver, 'CO 80203 
Telep'hone : 303-892>2lBl 




MAC DONALD, Barbara 
Great Western'Sugar 
Post Office Box 5308 T.A. 
Denver, CO . 80217 
Telephone: 393-893-4730 

McGILL, Thfeodora 
Expopt-Import Bank of U.S.« 
811 Vermont Avenue , NW. 
Washington, D^C. .20571 
Telephone: ' 202-3&2JjJ¥3 

MeJW^RE, E. .Jean 
Dp^er Public Library 
1357 Broadway 
Denver, CO 80218 
Telephone: 303-573-5152 

MORRIS, 'Dorothy A. 
NASA Lewi-s Research Center 
^1000 Brookpart Road 
Cleveland, OH 44135^^ 
Telephone: 21'6-433-4()O0" 
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Other 



PAIGl> Virginj.a" 
. Grdjier^jiic.r ' 

6631 W5ic^efieid Drive ' 
' 'Alexandria, VA^ 22307 
^Telephone; \703-768-9553 

' pAlIA::I, Mary 
Dow Chemical - ^^o^y Flats 

uivi'sToh^ 
Post Office Box 938 
Golden, CO 80302 
yVelepiiont:: 303-494-3311 x 2861- 



SCHNLIDLR, Edith M. 

U.S.. Central Intelligence 

Agency ' 
Washington, D.€. 20505 
Telephone : 202-351-3227 

SLTDER,: Lsthar-B. 
Colorado State Library 
1362 Lincoln^ 
Denver, CO 80203 
Telephone : 303-892-2174 



TAYLOR, Frances , . ' 
Western Region Library 
Worldway Postal Center 
Xos Angele^^ CA 90009 
Telephone : 213-646-8630 

c 

TODD, Julie * • . 
University of Denver ^ 
Pen^jo^e^Lxbxa^' 
Denver, CO 8^210, 
Telephone : 303-753-3276 



WAGNER, Barbara L, 
Wildli«fe Research Service 
Denver .Public Library Service 

Building 
2100 West Mississippi Street ^ 
Denver, CO 80223 
Telephone: 303-^97-2341* 

WHITT, Danny T. ^. 
Sernco, Inc. 

5555 South Trentc^ ^ ' ^ • *^ 
Englewood, CO 80110 ^ - 
Telephone: 303-770-6811' 

'WILDING,' Thomas L. 
Smithsonian\Institution Libraries 
Room 22, ^National History Bldg» 

'>;ashirtgton, D.C. 20024 
Telepht)ne: 202-3^1-5203 . 

WINEMILLER, Lois \ ^ • 

'College Park Fish Prod. Tech. 

Laboratory / " * ^ * 

Regents Drive, ^University . of ^ ' 

Maryland Campus - v 
College Park, MD 20740 
Telep^i^e: --301-344-4165 

WYiNAR, Bohdan ^ - '* . - 

Libraries Unlimited, -Inc. , 
Post Office Box 263 
Littleton,* CO 80120 ' 



TelepKon^: 



303-^7^12:20. 
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